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Attention! | 
ALL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


ON TO NEW YORK CITY IN 
FEBRUARY, 1951 

PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE ONLY NATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

35th Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

Saturday, February 10 — Wednesday, February 14, 1951 
All meetings in Hotel Commodore 
GENERAL MEETINGS — OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
DISCUSSION GROUPS ON TIMELY ISSUES 

EXHIBITS ON SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


PLANNED VISITS TO THE UNITED NATIONS, THEATRES, 
AND OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST 





. Make room reservations direct with 


MISS SYLVIA PELTONEN, MANAGER 
Housing Bureau 
New York Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc. 
500 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
Special reservations will be available to all members of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals and their friends. Make ‘up your parties now 
and secure ‘your reservations. 





WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT CONVENTION TO 
PAUL E. ELICKER, Executive Secretary 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


AT LOW COST 
For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your pro- 
lession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of this Asso- 
ciation.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, a 
fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund to 


take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will meet 
them if you do not live? 

Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to -the 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-Schoul Principals as associate members. ll associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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National Contests for Schools— 1950-51 


National Contest Committee of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 


N important and valuable professional service on national contests in 

secondary schools is given to secondary-school administrators twice dur- 
ing a school year, in the October and February issues of THe Buttetin, by 
the National Contest Committee * of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. These contests, generally competitive for pupils throughout 
the country, are offered to the schools by industrial, business, and institu- 
tional firms, organizations, and associations which recognize the winning 
students with prizes and awards. School principals are urged to consult the 
October and February issues of THe Butvetin for the current reports of the 
National Contest Committee. 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN NATIONAL CONTESTS IN SCHOOLS 

Several years ago, there was an insistent demand by many school admin- 
istrators that the National Association of Secondary-Schoo] Principals study 
the growing issue of all kinds of nonathletic contests that were being brought 
to the secondary schools in increasing number annually. The National Contest 
Committee was appointed to make a thorough study of the prevailing national 
contest situation, In general, it found that many school principals and teachers 
were opposed to national contests, especially the essay-type contests. All schools 
seemed to have past experiences where pressures were put on the school 
to participate and “give itself over” to the benefits promised school youth, 
even if the contest carried some implied and subtle commercialism or pro- 
paganda. The committee, however, found that there were many national con- 
tests that were relatively free of commercialism and propaganda and that 
both the school and youth would have a beneficial education experience in 
participation in some national contests regardless of prizes won. 





1 The National Contest Committee: George A. Manning, Principal, Muskegon Senior High School, 
Muskegon, Michigan, Chairman; Fred L. Biester, Superii Glenbard Township High School, Glen 





Ellyn, Mlinois; and John M. French, Principai, La Porte High School. La Porte, Indiana. 
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1. School Participation 

(a) On a national basis — That a school confine its participation 
to those national contests that are currently placed on the zp- 
proved list by the National Contest Committee. 

(b) On a state basis — That schools limit their participation in 
contests and activities sponsored by their own high-school or- 
ganizations within the state in preference to any activities spon- 
sored by other agencies. Many states evaluate and approve 
statewide or local contests and activities, and approved lists are 
available from officers of state high-school organizations. 


2. Student Participation 

(a) That, if a school participates in any contest or activity outside 
the state, no student should be absent from school more than five 
school days for a single contest or activity, 

(b) That an exception for an individual contestant be made if suc- 
cessive steps are required to determine the winner of a national 
or regional contest. 

(c) That no high school should enter more than two regional or 
two national contests per year.in which ten or more students from 
that school are involved initially, except scholarship contests. 


(d) That no individual student should participate in more than one 
contest in each of the six categories on the approved list except 
where scholarships are involved. 


3. Essay Contests 
That a school should not participate in more than one essay or for- 
ensic contest each semester. (Fewer than five students in each school 
shall not be considered official school participation.) Participating 
in essay contests is generally regarded as of questionable educational 
value because the winning of awards through essay contests has 
tended to encourage plagiarism and dishonesty. 
4. School Policy 
That all secondary schools take a firm and consistent position 
on nonparticipation in unapproved national and state contests and 
activities. ‘ 
B. APPROVED NATIONAL CONTESTS 
The National Contest Committee has set up criteria which serve as an 
educational guide to business and industry of the kind of contests the 
schools desire and need. These were developed and revised out of the ex- 
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perience of those who had the greatest experience in national contests. 
‘The following criteria are used by the Nationa] Contest Committee in evaluat- 
ing all national contests for placement on the Approved List of National 


Contests for Secondary Schools: 


1. The purpose and objective of any contest or similar activity must 

be sound and timely. 

(a) The contest must be a worthy activity. 

(b) The activity must be stimulating to student and school. 

(c) All contests must be regarded as desirable activities for the 
schools. 

(d) The activity and award should be philanthropic whenever pos- 
sible. 
(1) Scholarships for worthy students. 
(2) Useful prizes and awards. 

(e) The educational values must always outweigh commercial aspects 
of activity. 

. Contest or similar activity should be well planned and have adequate 
and impartial -evaluation. 

. Contests should not duplicate other contests or activities sponsored 
by other organizations. The same organization should not conduct 
more than one national contest in the same school year. 

. Awards and prizes, soundly and fairly determined, must be adequate in 
number and amount. 

. The contest must not place an excessive burden on student, teacher, 
and/or.school. 

. Contest must not require excessive or frequent absence of partici- 
pants from school. 

. The subject of an essay or similar contest must not be controversial, 
commercial, or sectarian. Propaganda, good or bad, should be avoided. 

. The organization offering the contest or other similar activity must 
be engaged in a creditable or generally acceptable enterprise or ac- 
tivity regardless of the kind and character of prizes offered. 


C. THE APPROVED NATIONAL CONTESTS FOR 1950-51 
The National Contest Committee has again considered the applications 
for national school contests by firms, organizations, and institutions outside 
organized educational agencies. The following national contests have the 
approval of the Committee and are suggested to schools as the only national 
contests in which they should participate during the school year 1950-51. 
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Additional contests, if any, will be considered by the National Contest 
Committee in December, 1950, and announced in the February, 1951, issue 


of THe BuLtetin. 


SPONSORING AGENCY 

Agriculture Contests 
4-H Clubs, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Future Farmers of America, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


International Dairy Exposition, Inc., 130 E. 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
National Junior Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 


Art Contests 


American Automobile Association, 17th Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North Meridi- 
an Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Fisher Body Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 2, Michigan 


National Scholastic Press Association, 18 Jour- ' 


nalism Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 

Essay Contests 


Advertising Federation of America, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts 

Improved Order of Red Men, 1521 Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


NationaL Contest Approv::p 


a. Public Speaking—Farm Topi: 
b. Livestock, Poultry, and Dairy 
Judging Contests 


a. Public Speaking—Farm Topic 

b. Livestock, Poultry, and Dairy 
Judging Contests 

4-H and FFA Division, Dairy Ji:lg- 
ing 

a. Vegetable Demonstration and 
Judging 

b. Production and Marketing Con- 


test 
c. Muck Crop Show 


Traffic Safety Poster Contest. 


Poppy Poster Contest 


Craftsman’s Guild 
Photographic Contest 


Poster Contest 


Essay Contest 
Essay, Story, and Poetry Contest 
‘\ 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 





tober 


test 
issue 
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National Grange, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Wshington 6, D. C. 

National Sales Executives, 49th and ati 
New York, New York 

National Graphic Arts Association, 719 15th 
S!.. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York 


Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc., 913 U Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Propeller Club of the United States, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, New York 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Ladies Auxiliary, 
406 W. 34th St.,‘ Kansas City 2, Missouri 


Forensic Contests 
Knights of Pythias, 1054 Midland’ Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Associa- 
tion, 3316 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebraska 
National Americanism Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion, 777 North Meridian St., Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 
National Forensic League, Ripon, Wisconsin 


Speech Department, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Scholarships 
American Association for the United Nations, 
Inc., 45 E. 65th Street, New York 21, New 
York 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 635 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York 
Elks National Foundation Trustees, 16 Court 
St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 
New England Textile Foundation, 68 South 
Main Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Scholarship Board of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“cience Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ngton 6, D. C. 


Essay Contest 
Essay Contest 
Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Oratorical Contest 
Oratorical Contest 


Oratorical Contest 


Forensic Contest 
Parliament of the States 


Scholarships or Cash Awards 


Scholarships 
Scholarships 


Scholarships 


National Honor Society Scholarships 


Science Talent Search 
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Westinghouse Educational Foundation, Carne- Scholarships 
gie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania 


Miscellaneous Contests 
American Association of Teachers of French, French Examination 
Southwestern. Memphis 12, Tennessee. 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan Industrial Arts Awards 
National Association for Promotion of Study Latin Examination 
of Latin, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
National Red Cherry Institute, 322 South Baking Contest 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
National Scholastic Press Association, 18 Jour- Publications—Critical Service 
nalism Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
National Society of Daughters of the Ameri- Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
can Revolution, 17th and D St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Quill and Scroll Society, 111 West Jackson Publications—Critical Service 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Quiz Kids Scholarship Committee, 8 South Best Teacher Selection 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 7 East 12th St., New Art, Literature, and Music 
York 3, New York 





A TESTING PROGRAM 
HE September, 1950, issue of The Clearing House (pages 3 to 7) con- 
tains an article entitled “15 Criteria of a Testing Program” by Arthur 

E, Traxler. These criteria, as listed and discussed by Dr. Traxler, are: 

. Is the testing program comprehensive? 

Does the testing program include all pupils in the school? 

Are the tests given at regular intervals? 

Are the tests well timed? 

Are the tests in the school’s testing program comparable? 

Do the tests used agree with the objectives and the curriculum of the school? 

Are the specific tests carefully chosen? 

Are the tests carefully administered to each group? 

. Are the tests scored accurately? 

. Are the test results interpreted in terms of appropriate norms? 

. Are the test results quickly reported to teachers and counselors in under- 
standing terms? N 

. Are the tests results recorded on individual cumulative record forms? 

. Is a definite attempt made to relate the test scores to other kinds of infor- 
mation? 

. In addition to the regular testing program, is there provision for special test 
ing as needed? 

. Does the School have an in-service program for educating teachers in the use 
of test results? 
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The Education of Youth and 
Induction into Military Service 


WALTER E. HESS 


HE opinion of those “in the know” seems to be that all indica- 

tions point to a long-drawn-out period of intermittent war with 
all-out war a definite possibility. This seems to point to full mobiliza- 
tion or, at the least, to semimobilization for a long time. In analyzing 
these factors, the question arises as to the extent of the effect on edu- 
cation. If this nation is going to continue, the youth of our nation, of 
necessity, must be educated. We can ill afford to take a high percentage 
of our men out of high school and college in order to build up a huge 
military force. Every effort should be made to permit our young 
men to secure as much education as‘possible. In this highly special- 
ized and technological age, education is a “must.” Young men of 
high-school and college age want and need a good education. The 
very nature of this emergency makes for uncertainty and indecision. 
For youth to receive the maximum benefit from education, they 
should be given, in so far as possible, some definite assurance as to 
the likelihood of their being able to complete a reasonable education 
program. This big question confronts them today—Will they be 
permitted to complete their high-school education before being called 
into military service? If they are of college caliber, will they be 
permitted to complete a college course? These questions, due to the 
unpredictable turn of events in this world crisis, have been ten- 
tatively resolved by law, by our Department of Defense, and by the 
White House. How long the presently determined policy will be in 
force is unpredictable. 





Walter E. Hess is Managing Editor of the publications of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. : F 
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POSTPONEMENT OF INDUCTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The following policy governing the postponement of induction 
for high-school students has been determined: 

A. Any person who, while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of 
instruction in a high school or similar institution of learning, is 
ordered to report for induction prior to his graduation from such 
school. or institution shall, upon the facts being presented to the 
local board, have his induction postponed 
(1) Until the time of his graduation therefrom or 
(2) Until he attains the 20th anniversary of his birth or 
(3) Until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruc- 

tion, whichever is the earliest. 

POSTPONEMENT OF INDUCTION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Likewise, for those youth actually in college, the following plan 
for postponement of induction has been determined: 

A. Any person who, while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of 
instruction in a college, university, or similar institution of learning, 
is ordered to report for induction after the beginning and prior to 
the end of an academic year, shall, upon the facts being presented to 
the local board, have his induction postponed 
(1) Until the end of such academic year or 
(2) Until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruction, 

whichever is the earlier. 

POSTPONEMENT OF INDUCTION BETWEEN HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION 

AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

A temporary policy covering this period of time has been adopted 
by Selective Service, It states: 

There shall be a correlated policy of providing deferment, 
for college education, of high-school graduates above a certain class 
rank or cutting score on a generally administered test. The details 
of this policy are yet to be worked out, and it is quite important, 
because it is necessary to insure a minimum number of new college 
students each year, deferred on the -basis of ability and college 
admission. 

For those who have completed one or more academic years of a 
full-time course of instruction at a college or university or similar 
institution of learning, the following statements govern according 
to a temporory policy now in effect: 

The “upper-half” basis of deferment shall apply to those who 
have completed the freshman year. 
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An “upper two-thirds” basis of deferment shall apply to those 
who have completed the sophomore year. 

An “upper, three-fourths” basis shall apply to dei who have 
completed the junior year. ; 

Acceptance into a graduate-school program shall be the basis: 
of deferment for those who have just graduated from college. 


All the following rulings are governed by Operations Bulletin 
No. I issued by the Director of the Selective Service System as of 
August 8, 1950. 


Pending the development and adoption of such other policies as might 
be necessary with respect to college students, other than students 
of healing arts already covered in Local Board Memorandum No. 7, 
local boards may consider the following conditions when all three 
exist in the case of any registrant as warranting consideration for 
occupational deferment: 


(1) The registrant has completed at least one academic year of a 
full-time course of insruction at a college, university, or similar 
institution of learning. 


(2) The college or university at which the registrant last completed 
an academic year of a full-time course of instruction certifies 
that the registrant’s scholastic standing Placed him among the 
upper half of his class. 


(3) The local board is satisfied by the record of the registrant’s 
actions in making normally required arrangements that he had 
fully intended prior to August 1, 1950, to enroll in a full-time 
course of instruction at a college, university, or similar institution 
of learning for the academic year ending in the spring of 1951. 


. A full-time graduate student may be considered as having met con- 
ditions (1) and (2) above if it is certified by the college that in his 
last UNDERGRADUATE year of a full-time course of instruction the 
registrant’s standing placed him among the upper half of his class. 
Graduate students frequently hold part-time assistantships in teaching 
or research as a normal requirement in the graduate educational pro- 
cess. When an assistantship in teaching or research [S A REQUIRE- 
MENT in the course being taken, the graduate student qualifies as 
a full-time student. 

. In the case of a registrant meeting the above conditions to whom an 
order to report for induction has been issued, the local board is here- 
by authorized by the Director under that power granted him in Sec- 
tion 1625.2 of the regulations to reopen the case for reconsideration. 
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The NROTC Program 


HE Navy announced recently that the fifth nation-wide competi ive 

examination for its College Training Program has been scheduled {or 
December 9, 1950, and will be open to male high-school seniors or «ra- 
duates between the ages of 17 and 21. Successful candidates will be gi.en 
a four-year college education at government expense and will be commissio..ed 
as officers of the Navy or Marine Corps upon graduation. The deadline < te 
for receipt of applications in Princeton, New Jersey, is November 18, 1950, 
Applications are available at high schools, colleges, and each local Navy 


Recruiting station. 


This fifth group of about sixteen hundred competitively selected young 
men will be enrolled in 52 NROTC colleges and universities throughout the 
country as students in the Navy’s Officer Candidate Training Program. They 
will be appointed Midshipmen, USNR, and provided by the Navy with tui- 
tion, fees, books, and a living allowance of six hundred dollars a year. These 
students will be required to take one course in Naval Science each term and 
to fulfill certain minimum requirements in English, mathematics, and physics. 
They will participate in two six-week to eight-week summer cruises and one 
eight-week period of aviation and amphibious indoctrination. Otherwise, 
they may in general pursue at college the academic programs of their own 
choice. Upon graduation, they will be commissioned as officers in the Navy 
or Marine Corps and serve on active duty for a period of two years. There- 
after, many will have the opportunity to become career officers; others will 
transfer to the Reserve, where they will be trained and ready for service in 


the event of national emergency. 


The program is open to male citizens of the United States between the 
ages of 17 and 21, and quotas have been assigned to each state and territory 
on the basis of its high-school population. Those who age successful in pass- 
ing the aptitude test will be interviewed and given physical examinations; 
then, if they are found in all respects qualified, their names will be submitted 
to state and territorial Selection Committees composed of prominent citizens 
and naval officers. The Navy expects to enter about 1600 students into the 
program commencing with the fall term of college, 1951. 
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The Use of IBM Techniques in Program 
Making and Class Scheduling 






FRANK L. TEMPLETON 












dministrators in all secondary schools are constantly trying to develop 
A new and better ways of caring for administrative details so as to leave 
more time for the consideration of the supervisory and developmental needs 
oi the schools. The problem of program elections and class scheduling comes up 
regularly each semester, and too often these tasks have required too much time 
and effort on the part of the administrators and the staff. Any method which 
can shorten this process and at the same time make it more efficient will be 
looked upon with favor by the school administrator. 

This report has to do with a plan developed and used by the Bloomington 
(Indiana) High School staff during the past several years. This plan depends 
upon the use of the International Business Machines (IBM) punch cards, sort- 
ing machines, and tabulating machines. Any school wishing to use such a 
system must have that service available in or near the city in which the school 
is located. It is the good fortune of Bloomington High School to have the splen- 
cid co-operation of Indiana University in these matters. 















DETAILS OF THE PLAN 


The plan which is presented here, showing the use of the IBM punch card, 
will undoubtedly need revision to fit the needs of other schools. This plan 
is merely a suggestion and is the result of much revision even within this par- 
ticular school. The first printed discussion of the plan developed by Blooming- 
ton High School was in the Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, November, 1947. The changes made since that time have been in the 
direction of simplifying the process. Many of the items which were indicated 
on the earlier punch cards were not used; therefore, they have been omitted 
rom the present system. 
It is desirable in Bloomington High School to have the program elections 
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for the next semester completed by about the twelfth week of the current seines- 
ter so that the data may be studied and the schedule of classes for the i:cxt 
semester developed. 

During the tenth week of the semester, Program Election Choices Sh«cts 
are distributed to all students who expect to be in Bloomington High Schoo! the 
following semester. Figure 1 is a sample Program Election Choices Sheet a: it 
would have been completed by the student, 


PROGRAM ELECTION CHOICES S . 
Student's Name Home Room Date Leu. BL) “yy a) 


Figure 1. Sample Program Election Choices Sheet. 


Program Election Choices Sheets are completed in the home room under 
the direction of the home-room teacher. The subject teachers have a week to get 
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thee sheets marked by the students and returned to the home-room teacher. 
Th ; gives time for the home-room teacher to counsel the student and also gives 
th: student time to discuss and plan his future program with the school coun- 
se|.r and with his parents, On a day which the principal has announced well 
in .dvance, the home-room period is used to complete the front side of the Pro- 
gr .n Election Card. (See Figure 2.) 
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Figure 2. Front Side*of a Program Election Card. 


The front side of the Program Election Card can be completed quickly in 
the home room. All the student has to do is to write his name and home-room 
number, and to indicate his grade level for the next semester. Then he copies 
from his completed Program Election Choices Sheet (Figure 1) the name, 
course number, and code number of each of the courses which he wishes to 
take the next semester. The home-room teacher then collects all Program 
Election Cards and all Program Election Choices Sheets. At some time dur- 
ing the next school day, the home-room teacher has all cards checked against 
the Choices Sheets to see that she has a card for each student in that home 
room, and also to see that each card has been completed in every detail. The 
cards are all turned in at the principal’s office within one school day after they 
‘re issued. The home-room teacher should keep the Program Election Choices 
Sheets a few days. They help to answer any questions which might arise later. 
The next step is to get all the Program Election Cards arranged in alpha- 
‘etic order. Some class in the business education department can get this done 
‘uickly, Then a case number is assigned to each card. This number is recorded 
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as the first item on the second line of the card. The case number on the sample 
Program Election Card is 1932, This numbering system may begin with any 
number desired, but at Bloomington High School it has seemed desirable to 
start with the number 1000. The sample case would indicate that this studeirt’s 
card was number 932 from’ the beginning of the alphabetic listing of :he 
cards. Numbering may be done by hand or with a numbering stamp. 

It is now time to punch an IBM card to correspond to each Program E!<c- 
tion Card in the file. These cards may be punched either by the professio.ial 
IBM machine operator or may furnish a fine experience for a few business 
education students if a hand-operated IBM punch machine can be borrow:d 
for a day or two, The latter method is used at Bloomington High School. It is 
slower and less accurate, but the training is worth the difference. 

The card which is used to record the data needed for program elections 
is one of the many standard forms printed by IBM. It is #127159. (See Fig. 3.) 


1932 
1 2 . 112713) 14715 16717 18519 20,21 225,23 241525 26 |2: 


3 00 0/0 0 0/0 0 0/0 0 0)0 0 0)0 0 O10 0 Ojo OOOO OOOO 
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: 2.2 2)2 2 20M 2 2}2 2 2)2 2 212 2 2]2 2 22 2 212 M2j2 2 22 2 22 2 M2 2 22 B22 22/222 
33.3}3 3.3/3 3 3/3 3.3/3 3 3]3 3 3]3 3 3/3] 3/3 3 3/3 3 3/3 33/3 3 3]9 3 3]3 3 3/3 33/3 3.3/3 3.3/9 3 3]3 3 3/3 3 3/3 3.3/3 3 3}9 3 3]3 3 3)3 3 31933 
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Figure 3. Sample IBM Punch Card Punched to Record the Data on the Sample Program 
Election Card. 


Careful observation of the sample IBM Punch Card will reveal that there 
are 80 columns of figures on the card. Each column is numbered consecutively 
from left to right; from column 1 through column 80, These column numbers 
are at the bottom of the card. Each column is made up of digits from zero at 
the top of each column, through nine at the bottom of each column. These 
numbers will hereafter be called digits. The numbers from left to right across 
the top of the card, (one through 27), simply number the groups of columns 
as they are divided into groups of three columns each. It will not be necessary 
to refer to these latter numbers again in this presentation. 

Now it is advisable to refer to the Program Election Choices Sheet (Fig- 
ure 1) and find how it was developed within the limitations of the Punch Card 
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* sure 3). After all the possible subject offerings were listed for the Program 
tion Choices Sheet, it was necessary to assign a code number to each sub- 
jec. so that it might be shown on the Punch Card. The first two numbers to 
h- left of the dash in the code number refer to the particular column on the 
iach Card. The number following the dash in the code number represents 
of the digits in that column. Thus, in the sample case, the first subject 
rked on the Program Election Choices Sheet was English II. The code num- 
+ to the right of the student’s mark is 37-2. A glance at the sample IBM 
Punch Card will show that the digit 2 has been punched out of the digits in 
co.umn 37. In a similar manner, each code number has been punched out of 
the IBM card to correspond to the code numbers listed and marked on the 
Program Election Card and on the Program Election Choices Sheet. 

The simplest way to assign code numbers to each subject listed on the Pro- 
gram Election Choices Sheet is to begin with the last subject listed and assign 
it to any digit in column 80. Then work backward through the list, assigning 
column numbers and digits to each subject. If in any group of subject offerings, 
there are two or more which probably could not be taken by one student, 
then each ‘subject in that group can be assigned a different digit but all be 
within the same column. For example, algebra I, II, III, and IV are all assigned 
to column 69 by giving each a separate digit assignment. 

The number of columns to be used on the Punch Card will differ with the 
offerings of the school, as well as the number of different types of items desired 
as a record on the Punch Card.’ All 80 columns may be used, but that is seldom 
necessary for program elections. 

Perhaps it has been noted that digits have been punched from the sample 
Punch Card in columns 21, 22, 23, and 24. [The space in column 22, though 
punched, shows a blank in the ninth row but does not show the punch. In 
the procéss of making the line-cut plate, the punched space did not repro- 
duce —therefore it simply shows blank.] These are the columns (together 
with column 25) which have been reserved to show the case number of the 
individual card. Reading the punched out digits from left to right in these 
four columns will gives the number of the case under consideration (1932). 

Five columns have been reserved for case numbers because it is probable 
other students will enter the school before the end of the present semester and 
cach of them will complete a Program Election Card to indicate plans for the 
‘ollowing semester. The Program Election Cards are still in the office, and these 
‘ew students’ catds should be filed along with all the others in alphabetic order. 
‘hus, if a student should enter late and when filed alphabetically with the card 
ialling directly behind the card shown in Figure 2, then the new card would 
¢ numbered 1932.1. It would be possible to have at least nine new entries 
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after each of the original cards without disrupting the system. The digit shown 
as a decimal in the case number is punched in column 25 on the Punch Card, 
Subject elections begin with column 26 in this particular example, It should be 
noted that the digit zero (0) is not used in program election choices, Tiere 
are mechanical reasons for this plan which could be explained by the 13M 
operator. 

After all the IBM Punch Cards are ready, they are turned over to the i!) 
operator. By running the cards through the IBM sorter, it is possible to learn 
quickly the number of students who have elected each of the subjects lisied 
on the Program Election Choices Sheet. The principal must then decide whcth- 
er or not to drop those classes which have very small numbers of elections, !‘or 
example, if very few students elected the occupations course, the principal 
might decide to drop that course from the schedule for the next semester. Then 
the Punch Cards would be run through the sorter and those cards which were 
punched for 76-1 (occupations) would be selected. The printed number in the 
upper left corner of the Punch Card indicates the case number. That number, 
by the way, was printed there on all punch cards by one of the IBM machines 
because of the digits punched from columns 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 on the 
Punch Card. 


Having selected the cards of those students who elected occupations, the 
the counselor can easily find the corresponding numbered Program Election 
Card. Those students are contacted and told that occupations will not be of- 
fered, They can change their Program Electiorf Card, according to the changes 
made, and then the Punch Card can be corrected or a new card punched. 

After the offerings for the next semester have been definitely established, 
and the principal knows how many students are to be expected in each subject, 
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ther he is ready to work out his tentative schedule of classes. After Punch Card 
corr:ctions have been completed, the IBM operator is directed to make sub- 
ject lists. By feeding the cards into the IBM printer, he can make up a list for 
eact' subject as is shown in the sample, Figure 4. 


The Class List shown in Figure 4 is for the subject agriculture II. This 
shows a class of 20 students who elected agriculture II]. The four-column 
numbers are the case numbers of the individual students. Each of these 
numbers corresponds to the Program Election Card having that case number. 
The student used as a sample in these illustrations (1932) is found in this 
list. Below the column of case numbers is a printed number (20) which 
indicates the number of students in this group. When properly set, the 
IBM printer records this type of number at the end of each subject list. 


When all subject lists are printed, they are bound together so that the 
order of presentation corresponds to the order of subject listings on the 
Program Election Choices Sheet. This material is handed to the principal. 
He now knows exactly the subjects to be offered and the number of students 
to be expected in each. Therefore, he can determine the number of classes 
needed, But he wishes to avoid conflicts and wishes to schedule his classes 
so that each student can get the courses he desires if at all possible. The 
principal makes up a conflict sheet, especially for single section classes. He 
considers the single section classes which have been tentatively assigned to 
period one. For example, if agriculture II (Figure 4) and everyday business 
(27-1) were both single section classes and both had been assigned to period 
cne, there would be too many conflicts. In Figure 4 the column numbers 
are listed across the top of the page from column 21 through column 80. 
In column 66, the long lists of twos indicate that digit two was punched 
in column 66 on each of those cards. This designates agriculture II. Does 
it conflict with everyday business (27-1)? Yes, because under column head- 
ing 27 will be found eight ones. This indicates that these same students 
wish to take both subjects. Therefore the principal will move one or the 
cther of these subjects to a different period of the day so as to reduce the 
number of conflicts. By working through each period of the day on the 
tentative schedule, it will be possible to avoid almost every conflict between 
single session classes, This same procedure can then be followed with the 
ivultiple section classes. After the best possible schedule has been arranged, 
there will still be a few individual conflicts. But these are easily identified 

ad those students are contacted and schedule changes arranged in advance 
* the new semester. The outstanding feature of this program is the ease with 
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which schedule problems can be identified and the individuals found who 
are involved in these conflicts. 

When the new semester opens, each student is given the Program 
Election Card which he had completed several weeks earlier. He is ex- 
pected to enroll in the subjects which he has listed on the front of his 
Program Election Card (Figure 1). He is given a class schedule for + 
new semester and is ready to enroll in classes for the new semester. He 
uses the reverse side of his Program Election Card as a Course Enrollm- 
Card, This is shown in Figure 5, 


aie yy 


Use This Side of the Card fo Enroll in Classes 











Period | Courses and Study Halls | Room | Teacher 























. —e 7 
coue ENROLLMENT CARD — BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Figvre 5. Course Enrollment Card; the Reverse Side of the Program Election Card. 


While the student is in his first-course enrollment room, he attempts 
to work out his schedule in accordance with the class schedule and his 
program elections. Then he goes from room to room and gets the signatures 
of his teachers for the new semester. When the enrollment is completed, in- 
cluding study halls, the Program Election-Course Enrollment Card is returned 
to his new home-room teacher. The teacher keeps it for record purposes as 
long as it is helpful. Thus the process is completed from original subject 
choices through enrollment in classes with the aid of the IBM Punch Card 
technique. 
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Programming Classes by Means of 
a Punch Card System 


LOUIS G. FELDMAN | 


EW Utrecht High School in common with all other high schools is 
N faced each end-term with the arduous task of programming thousands of 
students. The work must be accomplished within a relatively short time 
and with a maximum of efficiency. It is laborious and frequently routine 
and monotonous. Yet, it is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that many a 
school term begins smoothly and unruffled largely because of the prosaic 
cflorts of these program committees. 

The writer has served as chairman of the program committee at New 
Utrecht for many years and dare not, with propriety, praise these semi- 
annual endeavors. Instead, it is the intention in this article to air some of the 
difficulties encountered in programming a large city high school and to de- 
scribe a system adopted last year that may prove of interest to others. 

An examination of the programing systems used in the fifty-four high 
schools in the city would probably disclose fifty-four different plans in op- 
eration, From the first step of formulating the master program to the final 
equalization of classes the following term, one finds a wide variety of pro- 
gramming -devices. What is more, each program man is probably convinced 
that his particular system is at least the equal of, if not better than, the‘ others. 
These are strong-willed men, and the writer has no intention of crossing 
swords with such formidable adversaries. He does believe, however, that 
he has evolved a scheme for removing some of the tedium connected with 
assigning pupils to classes created in the master program. 


TWO METHODS 


The two systems most commonly used in assigning pupils to classes are: 
1. The Belt System—where one card at a time travels from hand to 


Louis G. Feldman is chairman of the Program Committee of the New Utrecht 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. Reprinted from the March, 1950, issue of High 
Points with permission of the publisher, Board of Education, Brooklyn, New York. 
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hand and is completely programmed when it reaches the end of the 
belt. 
2. The Sorting System—where all cards are sorted for subject and gr ide, 
programmed, and then re-sorted for the next subject and grade. 
The majority of program men, including the writer, use the Sor:ing 
System. In the opinion of the writer, it is less capricious; and, in a heavily 
populated school, such as ours, it is more dependable. 


ENDLESS SORTING 

The sorting and re-sorting of cards is done by a committee of grade ad- 
visers, augmented by other teachers and a squad of select students. The work 
is not only time consuming but also extremely tedious. The physical fatigue that 
soon sets in is apparent in the haggard and strained faces of members of the 
committee. Needless to say, the efficiency of the committee drops noticeably 
after several hours of this wearisome sorting. With a drop in efficiency comes 
the need for re-sorting the cards which had been overlooked in the first sorting. 

Such a system is indefensible. Ironically, it becomes less and less tolerable 
as the sorting process progresses. The members of the committee are justifiably 
annoyed each time they are called upon to re-sort for the same subject and 
grade. Yet, unless all cards containing a particular subject and grade are 
extracted, the system breaks down. 

Our school has introduced the added programming refinement of a subject 
— official class combination. With this added refinement in programming, 
the manual process of sorting cards usually took us about five days to complete. 

It must be admitted that the end’ result was usually very gratifying. 
Students received their programs the first day of the new term, and regular 
classes began the very next day. Little equalization of classes, if any, was 
needed. 

The plan works well, but at what cost? Something had to be done to 
eliminate, or at least to minimize, the eyestrain, the fatigue, the taut nerves, 
and the resulting errors that came from sorting and re-sorting thousands of 
cards. 

APPLICATION OF AN IDEA 

Business firms presented with the same problem have managed to solve 
it by introducing sorting machines and a punch-card system, If we were to 
introduce this system, it would necessitate prohibitive investment in expensive 
machines and trained key-punch operators. The writer applied the idea of 
sorting, but used a more elementary and considerably less expensive sorting 
device. This was tried last year. It proved successful in saving time and in 
eliminating the difficulties mentioned above. 
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Figure 1. Illustration of Punched Program Card. 
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Our new system employs only four simple pieces of equipment—a Keysort 
program card, a handpunch, an alignment block, and the sorting device. 

The program card (shown in Figure 1) is the same as the one previously 
used, except for the addition of small round holes along three of its sides. The 
holes on the right are used for subject programming. The holes on the boitom 
are used to indicate the grade of the subject taken by the student, while those 
on the top are used to indicate academic, commercial, and general courses; 
sex; and grade adviser. They may also be employed for other information 
which a particular school finds helpful. The sample card shows that this 
student is to be programmed for speech, French, biology, social studies, draw- 
ing, and music. Since health education is taken by all students, it is not 
punched on the card. The punched numbers at the bottom show that this stu- 
dent is to take French and drawing 2, speech, social studies, music 3, and 
biology 5. . 

These program cards are punched in advance with the handpunch, which 
looks like a conductor’s punch (see Figure 2 and note that this is a slotted 
punch which cuts away the portion of the card between the hole and the 
edge of the card). The punching is done in advance so that when the pro- 
gramming actually begins, the cards already contain all the information needed 


by the committee. 


Figure 2—IIlustration of Handpunch 
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The sorting for subject and grade now takes place in an entirely differ- 
ent atmosphere. Instead of using a large committee of pupils and teachers, 
the work is accomplished by several teachers and no pupils. Each teacher is 
provided with an alignment block, which fits on the edge of any desk or 
tabic. To sort for the desired subject (French, for example), the teacher aligns 
a batch of cards on the block with the side of the cards punched for subjects 
or. top. The Keysorter, which is a steel needle set in a plastic handle, is then in- 
serted through the hole for French. The needle is lifted and all cards which 
ate to be programmed for French drop on the alignment block (see Figure 3). 
All the other cards remain on the needle, since the holes for French are not 


punched. 





Figure 3. Illustration of Sorting, Showing Cards Dropping. 


In this way, all the cards to be programmed for French are extracted 
in a matter of minutes by several teachers. The marked difference both in 
the saving of time and in the more relaxed atmosphere that prevails was 
immediately appare.t during the experiment. In addition, the system is ex- 
tremely efficient, and all the desired cards are extracted in the first operation. 

After sorting for subject, the committee sorts for grade. It goes through 
the same sorting procedure with these extracted cards to select the particular 
grade to be programmed, For example, in programming students who are 
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to take French Grade 1, the needle is inserted through the number 1 hole at 
the bottom of the card. All the French 1 cards which have already !.cen 
punched will be released and will drop, leaving the remaining cards on the 
needle. You may find included among the French 1 cards a few which are to 
Le programmed for Grade 1 of another subject. These must be separ.ted 
manually. 

This process is repeated for all other subjects and grades until the job 
is completed. The work was highly gratifying and proceeded smoocihly 
throughout. The job was completed a day earlier and the committee worked 
ene hour less each day. Above all, the fatigue, the eyestrain, the shattcred 
nerves, with which we had to contend formerly, disappeared. With more 
experience and with improved manipulative skills, it will be possible to save 
even more time. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasizd, that no credit is claimed for originat- 
ing this sorting scheme. The writer merely adapted a sound business technique 
to a school situation and managed thereby to help the program committee 
to work with less strain and more efficiency. 





BACK TO SCHOOL 


AS school opens this fall, youth under sixteen years of age employed to do 
farm work will be protected throughout the country by Federal legislation. 
In 1949 the Congress of the United States amended the child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to the end that youth under sixteen years of age will be 
kept out of farm jobs during school hours on farms whose products go into inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The new provision, however, does not apply to youth 
working on their parents’ farm. To correct the situation of too little schooling, how- 
ever, more is needed than a law. Public support must be voiced for its enforcement, 
and the migrant child and his parents must be convinced that education means a 
better future. All persons must be mobilized to spark the drive that will get and 
keep these youth in school. The U. S. Department of Labor has recently prepared 
a pamphlet entitled Help Get Children Into School and Out of Farm Jobs During 
School Hours, which gives suggestions about community activities that can be enlisted 
to help. get an education for these youth. It is. known as Bureau of Labor Standards 
Bulletin No. 128. Another pamphlet which they have available is entitled What 
Farmers Who Hire Workers‘ Should Know About Child-Labor Provisions of the 
Federal Fair Labor Sandards Act, Child-Labor Bulletin No. 102. Both these bulletins 
are available free of charge upon request to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Schedule Making For An Overcrowded | 
Junior High School . 












ARTHUR M. GRUENLER 










wes going to happen to your school schedule when your enrollment 
is increased by fifty to one-hundred per cent? When you can now 


squeeze in only 1,100 pupils and 1,600 are at your doors? When prospects of 
additional space and buildings are only in the planning stage? 

These puzzlers were brought to the attention of junior high-school prin- 
cipals as a result of.a “Study on Prospective Membership Trends in Elementary, 
Junior High, and Senior High Schools in Denver, Colorado” conducted by the _ 
Bureau of Business and Social Research of the University of Denver. The study 
states that the school year 1947-1948 is expected to mark the low point in junior 
high-school enrollment in Denver; substantial increases in such enrollment 
are not expected before 1954-1955. By 1960-1961, however, the average daily 
inembership in the junior high schools on a city-wide basis should te double 
that of the present time. A typical example of what might be expected may 
be had by the following study of the membership figures for Skinner Junior 
High School: the 1948-1949 school year, 1,088; 1954-1955 school year, 1,430; 
and the 1960-61 school year, 2,271. 

A committee of three junior high-school principals was assigned the 
task of suggesting a solution to the problem. A number of factors seem 
basic if a schedule is to be prepared to accommodate students in excess of the 
building space: First, a variation in number of periods per pupil day; second, 
a staggered or double-session program; third, tne number of classrooms avaii- 
able in the building; and fourth, some changes in the subjects to be included 
in the curriculm of each half-grade. With these facts in mind, the writer 
prepared a schedule for Skinner Junior High School to accommodate 1,614 
students, The pupil-teacher load is to remain the same at approximately 


twenty-three pupils per teacher. 




































Arthur. M. Gruenler is. Principal of the Skinner Junior High School in 


Denver, Colorado. 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Skinner Junior High School 


ProposEep STAGGERED SCHEDULE For 1614 Pupits 





Periods 3 4 5 6 7 


10:02 10:58 11:54 12:52 1:48 
Time 10:54 11:50 12:48 1:44 2:40 
Total ; 
Students 1083 1614 1614 1614 671 


7B 7B 7B 8A 8A 
Grades 7A 7A 7A All 9B 9B 
8B 8B 8B Grades 9A 9A 
8A 











Present ScHooL MemBersHip—1076. IncreaseD By 50%—1614 


Number of Number of 
Classes Classes 


8 7B—421 12 
7A—102 3 
8B—420 12 
8A—140 4 
9B—391 11 
9A—140 4 





5 PERIOD SUBJECTS 





7B 7A 8B 8A 
. Soc. Sci. Soc, Sci. . Soc. Sci. Soc. Sci. 
. English English . English English 
. Mathematics | Mathematics . Mathematics Mathematics 
. Sci.-Art Ind. Arts . Ind. Arts Sci.-Art 
. Mus.-Gym H. Ec. H. Ec. Mus.-Gym 
NO Ind. Arts Mus.-Gym . Mus.-Gym NO Ind, Arts 
Home Ec. NO Art-Sci. NO Art-Sci. Home Ec. 
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YB 9A 
. Soc. Sci. Soc. Sci, 
. English English 
. Math, (Alg.-Math.-Arith.) Math. (Alg.-Math.-Arith.) 
. Elective —5 hr. Elective —5 hr. 
. 2 or 3 hr. elective plus Gym 2 or 3 hr. elective plus Gym 
NO Study Period NO Study Period 











LUNCH PERIODS 
First ° Second Third 


10:58—11:50 11:54—12:48 12:52—1:44 
Grade 7 Grade 8 ‘ Grade 9 








TEACHER SCHOOL DAY 
First Shift Second Shift 
7:50-2:40 9:40-4:30 





NOTES OF EXPLANATION 


The school day, running from 8:10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.,- would be divided 
into nine periods of about fifty-two minutes each, with a four-minute passing 
period. Grades 7B, 7A, and 8B would begin their day at 8:10 a.m. and close 
at 1:44 p.m. This makes the school day forty-one minutes shorter than our 
present schedule. The 8A’s would begin their day at 10:02 a.m. and close at 
3:36 p.m. Grades 9B and 9A would begin at 10:58 a.m. and close at 4:30 p.m. 
The number of students present in school during the total nine periods of the 
day is within the capacity of the building. 

During periods 4, 5, and 6 all students are in school. These three periods 
also constitute the three daily lunch periods. During period 4, all seventh- 
grade students are at lunch, leaving 1,091 students in classes; during the fifth 
period — the eighth-grade lunch period — there would be 1,054 students in 
classes; and during the sixth period —the ninth-grade lunch period — there 
would be 1,081 students in classes. 

Students are in classes five periods each day with one additional for lunch. 
This is one less period than our present schedule. Because students attend one 
less period, one subject must be eliminated from their daily programs. Indus- 
trial arts and home economics are not included in the 7B program. However, 
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these subjects are in their program when they become 8B’s, Art and sciences 
are not in the 7A or 8B program, but are included in grades 7B and 8A. Other 
subjects, such as music or physical education, might be used as a combination. 
Study periods are eliminated in the ninth grade. 


When the membership grows beyond the number that can be provided ‘or 
in this type of schedule, the next proposd step is the “double-session day.” This 
is simply two separate school schedules each day of five periods each, with the 
first session beginning at 8:00 a.m. and closing at 12:10 p.m.; the second session 
beginning at 12:15 p.m. and closing at 4:25 p.m. Pupils are limited to five 
periods per day. No regular lunch periods are included, but a snack bar is 
suggested for mid-morning and mid-afternoon. Grades 7B, 7A, and 3B 
would attend the morning session. This schedule allows approximately +47- 
minute periods, with four minutes for changing classes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The advantages of a schedule developed in a building with adequate space 
for its enrollment far outweigh the advantages of either the staggered schedule 
or the double-session schedule. 


The schedules submitted are only suggestive of what might be done. Many 
changes would have to be made out of necessity to meet the problems in each 
specific situation. 


Variations of the proposed schedules can be developed to meet the needs 
of a specific school. 





MATERIAL FOR FACULTY GROUP MEETINGS 


HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals has available two four- 

page pamphlets—one. entitled “Secondary Education in an Atomic Age” and 
the other, “The Imperative Needs of Youth.” Each of these pamphlets have been 
specifically prepared for use in a program of faculty discussion. They contain sug- 
gested topics with lead questions and sources of refercnce as discussion aids. As 
long as the supply lasts, the Association will be pleased to firnish a limited number 
of free copies (not to exceed 25 copies) of each of these discussion pamphlets to 
high-school principals and other administrative personnel. Quantity amounts larger 
than 25 may be secured at the following rates: 26-100 copies, 3 cents each less 
25 per cent discount; over 100 copies, 3 cents each less 331/3 per cent discount. 
Requests for copies should be addressed to Dr. Paul E. Elicker, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ©. 
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20th Century Schedule Making 


B. C. GUSTAVSON 


CHEDULE making at Strong Vincent High School has become an easy, 
he and scientific procedure with finger-tip control. We are in- 
debted to Leo Ivok" for the original idea. 

‘In this school, with a student population of 1,100, the schedule is completed 
over a period of 20 days with the greater part of the work done by senior 
gitls from the Commercial Department working under the supervision of 
the assistant principal. 

The breakdown of the system and the time consumed for each step of 
operation is as follows: 

Step 1 Preparation of a Choice of Studies Card 

A convenient Choice of Study Card, as shown below, has been designed 
for use by the students. This card, as you will note, shows all of the subjects 
offered in the school curriculum. 

Step 2 Guidance of Pupils in Choice of Subjects 

These cards are placed in the hands of each student. Guidance period 
ci two consecutive days are allowed with discussion and direction by the 
home-room teacher for the students to select those subjects they plan to take 
the ensuing school year, After consultation with teachers, counselors, and 
parents, the student shades the blocks for those subjects he or she plans to 
tike for the coming school year. The card is taken home and, if approved, 
it is signed by the parents and returned to the home-room teacher on the 
following day. 

The teacher checks each card for parental signature and also is responsible 
for seeing that the office has a card for each pupil. These Choice of Study Cards 
are then sent to the office of the assistant principal. Here the commercial 
students, working under the direction of the assistant principal, re-check to 
see that all cards are in for each home room. 


1 How To Prepare the Schedule For a Secondary School. 
B. C. Gustavson is Assistant Principal of the Strong Vincent High School, Erie, 
ennsylvania. 
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iep 3 Classifying and Sorting Cards 

The cards are now sorted according to grade levels; e.g., all the cards 
hich show a straight 10-1 selection of subjects are placed in one file—the 
ime is done for those showing a straight 11-1 selection of subjects—and like- 
vise, for those showing a straight 12-1 selection. This means we now have three 
\ifferent files of cards, 

The girls now sort the remaining cards into different classifications; ¢.g., 
| category is made for those cards which show a selection of subjects from 
those offered for grades 10, 11, and 12. Another classification of cards is 
made for those cards which show a selection of subjects offered on the grade 
levels 10 and 11, another one for choices of subjects selected from the subjects 
offered in grades 11 and 12. The time used for the sorting of cards takes a 
half day. 

Step 4 Gathering Together Identical Programs 

After the cards have been sorted, as explained in Step 3, the girls now - 
take each pile of cards and sort them into like and unlike; e.g., if two or 
more students have made the same selection, then these cards are stapled 
" together. Those cards are then treated as one program on the master board, 
which will be explained later. This sorting process takes one day. 


Step 5 Assignment of Line Numbers to Cards on Various Classifications 

Now that all the cards have been sorted, the girls write the code number 
on each card. This is found on the upper right-hand corner. One can use 
any code he desires. We at Strong Vincent use the following code: 

(a) For those cards showing a selection of subjects scattered over grades 
10, 11, and 12, we call M or Mixed. Assuming that there are 25 different 
programs in this group, then the coding will be as follows: 1M;—2M;—3M, 
and so on through 25M,. However, if it has been possible to match several 
cards (let us say three cards), then these three program cards which are 
identical in classification are coded 1M. Explanation of 1Mg is as follows: 
1 represents line one on the master board, M represents mixed, and 3 rep- 
resents three identical subject combinations, 

(b) For those cards covering grades 10 and 11, we code MA; and, if 
there are 30 cards in this group, the girls code them as follows: 1MA;—2MA, 
—3MA, consecutively through 30MA,. Again, if there are several - cards 
alike, their coding will follow the same procedure as explained in part (a). 

(c) For those cards showing subject choices scattered over grades 11 and 
12, we code MB. The procedure for coding is the same as explained in parts 


(a) and (b). 
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(d) We now come to those cards showing subjects selected on the same 
grade level; e.g., all the cards in grade 12-1. The girls sort these cards and 
match them according to like and unlike. It is possible to have as many as 
25 cards which are identical in the selection of subjects; e.g., each of 25 students 
has chosen to take English, problems of democracy, physical education, 
physics, and algebra 4. The girls are now ready to code these cards. The code 
we use for the 12th grade is X11. The coding will be done as follows: 1X11 
25. This means there are 25 similar cards. These will be treated as one 
program on the master board. 

Again, there will be cards in this group that are so different they cannot 
be matched, so the coding of these cards will show as follows: 








1 





1 
19X11, 


13X11, 
14X11, 
15X11 
16X11, 

|_17X11, | 
18Xll, 
20X11, 
21X11, 


e 
= 
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4Xil, 
5X11, 
6X11, 
7X11 
8X1l, 
9X11, 
10X11, 
11X11, 


1X1125 
3X11, 


2X11, 


















































Eng. 8 
Phys. Ed. G. 
Phys. Ed. B. 
P. O. D. 2 
Physics 2 
Trig. 

Alg. 4 
Bkkp. 4 
Steno. 4 
Type. 4 

Off. Prac. 
Latin 4 












































The number | at the end of each code number shows that there is only one card 
of this type. 

(e) The same procedure is used for the cards in grades 10 and 11. The 
only difference is the code. For grade 10, we use code X; and for grade 11, we 
use code XI. 

Step 6 Storing the Cards 

The cards are now placed in a special box, made by our woodshop depart- 
ment. This box is 12 inches deep, 12 inches wide, and 32 inches long. It is 
divided into 12 sections. The cards are placed in each section according to code 
classification. The box is merely a convenient device for storing the cards by 
classification. 
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The Master Schedule 


Making Board. 
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Step 7 ‘Preparation of the Master Schedule Making Board 

The master schedule was designed by Mr. Humphrey, drafting instructor, 
and Mr. Groschke, shop instructor, at the suggestion of Mr. Gillespie, principal, 
and of the author of this article. The board is 60 inches long and 36 inchés Wide. 
It rests on a collapsible frame which fastens on a table 3 feet wide and 5: feet 
long. It has a Parallel Ruling Straightedge which moves up and down on the 
board, thus making for accuracy and ease of plotting. It also has two T squares 
which slide back and forth on the top edge of the board to facilitate plotting 
vertical lines and spaces. 

On the face of the board is a large sheet of 50 pound white paper on which 
there are vertical and perpendicular lines drawn by a member of the drafting 
class. When finished, it represents hundreds of squares which are used for the 
dotting of subjects according to the selections of subjects as shown on the 
Choice of Study Cards. The size of the square on this master board will be 
determined by the number of lines needed. On the left side of the board is a 
complete list of the subjects offered in the school curriculum and a duplicate 
list on the far right for ease in use, The subjects are listed on the board, begin- 
ning at the top with the twelfth grade level, then the eleventh, and finally 
the tenth. pie] 
Step 8 Transferring Pupils’ Choices to the Master Board 

The girls are now ready for what we call “dotting the subjects on the board.” 
For clarity, we will break this down into different operations, 
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(a) The mixed cards, or those coded M, are counted; and then on the top 
of the board, the girl writes in each code number of the cards in this stack. 
One line is allowed for each coded card in the stack; e.g., let us assume we have 
25 cards, and they are coded as follows: 1M, 2M;, 3Mi, 4Mi, 5Mi,6My, 7M, 
8Mj, ete., through 25M;. The girl will write the code numbers on the top of 
the board so that they will appear as shown on the preceding page. 

The girls now take card 1Mj, and her helper will call off the subjects 
shaded on the card. The girls working at the board with the use of the paral- 
lel ruling and T square will place a dot in each square of the subjects 
called by the girl working with the card, This procedure is followed until the 
two girls have finished calling and dotting all the cards in the M group. They 
use the same procedure with all of the other cards in the different classifica- 
tions. On the following page is pictured a section of the board. 

It is suggested that the straight 10th, 11th,'and 12th grade cards be left 
until last. The dotting of these cards will appear on the right side of the board. 
The time for dotting takes four days n our school. 

Step 9 Gathering Data from the Pupil Choices 

The dotting on the board is now finished. Step 9 calls for tabulation of the 
dots. It is suggested that a list of subjects identical with those on the left side 
of the board be written in on the right side. 

The girls now using the parallel ruling count the dots. Each dot has a 
numerical value of one, unless the number after the code is greater than one, 
then the numerical value is equal to the number at the right on the code. If the 
total value of the dots for senior English equals 225, then the girls write 225 
after English on the extreme right side of the board. This procedure is used 
until all the dots for the different subjects have been counted and posted. 

Step 10 The Teacher's Schedule Form 

By this time you can see we have a complete picture of the different re- 
quests made by our student body. The drafting department prepares a teach- 
cr’s schedule form. We have six periods in our schoo] day, so we allow six 
spaces after each teacher’s name on this form. 

The scheduling of classes now takes place. We begin first with those sub- 
jects which appear on all grade levels and of which there is only one class_—__+., 
band, orchestra, choir, journalism, glee club, girls’ chorus, spokesman, ef. We 
arbitrarily pick a period for these; ¢.g., we schedule band period 1, because it is 
convenient for all concerned. Band is written in the space period I after the 
teacher’s name on the teacher’s schedule board, and the girls go to the master 
student board and write in the number one over all those dots found in the 
squares after the subject, band. The same technique is used for scheduling 
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cther special classes of which there is but one class section and in which pupils 
‘rom all grade levels are enrolled. 

We now go to the senior level and schedule those senior classes of which 

there is only_one section..It is wise to put these, the singletons, or one section 

ubjects, in first. We select the best period and then write the subject in on the 
teacher’s schedule. We write in the selected period over all the dots representing 
that subyect on the board. 

We now select the best periods for those subjects on the senior level where 
there are two sections—The period number is written over the dots indicating 
these subject choices, and the name of the subject is written in on the teacher's 
schedule after the teacher’s name. 

We follow the same procedure with those subjects which call for three 
sections, This is done until we have formed classes for all subjects on the 
senior level. As periods are assigned to class sections, classes are assigned to 
teachers. 

Please note that as we schedule the classes to the teachers, we write the 
number enrolled in each class in the period space after the teacher’s name. This 
method enables us to control the size of the classes. The time for Step 10 takes 


12 days. 
Step 11 Transferring Period Numbers from the Master Board to the Choice 

of Study Cards. ; . 

This operation requires the use of three girls. In Vincent Strong High 
School, we use the following technique: 

1. One girl is assigned the task of calling the period numbers from the 
master board, according to the different code classifications, The other girl 
calls off the room number from the teacher’s schedule. She also controls the 
size of those classes which meet the same period with the different teachers. 
This is done by keeping a record of how many students are placed in each class 
as they are called by the girl working at the master board. The other girl 
working with the Choice of Study Cards writes in the period and the room 
number as they are called to her by the girl working with the teacher’s schedule 
board. (See reproduction on next page.) To illustrate, let us assume we 
begin with line 1M, on the master board. This line shows English 8 assigned 
to period 1, physics 2 assigned to period 2, algebra 4 assigned to period 3, prob- 
lems of democracy 2 assigned to period 4, and physical education assigned to 
period 5. The girl at the master board with the use of the T square calls the 
number 1M; to the girl working with the Mixed set of Choice of Study Cards. 
The card is checked and the girl at the board calls off the subjects listed above 
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and the periods assigned to the girl working with the Choice of Study Cards. 
‘| ve third girl calls off the room numbers where these subjects will be taught, 
2. d the girl working with the Choice of Study Cards writes in the room num- 
|: in the appropriate block. 

This technique is done.until ali of the cards have been filled in with the 
«propriate periods and rooms where the subjects will be taught. 
Siep 12 Sorting Cards Back Into Home Rooms 

This is a rather simple procedure. The girls take the Choice of Study 
Cards, which up to this time have been segregated according to code, and, 
cbserving the home-room number on each card, separate them until they have 
been segregated according to the home rooms found written on each card. The 
time limit on this is one hour. 
Step 13 Preparation of Individual Program Cards and Class Lists 

The Choice of Study Cards are now sent to the office practice teacher, 
where, under her direction, an individual program card is prepared for each 
student in the school, The girls in the office practice classes transfer the sub- 
jects, periods, and room numbers from the Choice of Study Cards to the pro- 
gram card. Following is a picture of the card, 
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After these program cards have been made out, we are now ready to pre- 
pare the class lists. The office practice teacher assigns a simple chore to two of 
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her students who prepare appropriate headings on 8 by 11 paper. The headings 
on these individual sheets of paper include the teacher’s name, the teacher's 
room number, the subject taught, and periods these subjects are taught, A 
set is prepared for each teacher on the school faculty. These sets are then dis- 
tributed to the members of the office practice class. The office practice teacher 
then appoints two members of the class who serve in the capacity of callers. 
One of these students works at the blackboard and the other works with the 
individual program cards from each home room. The girl at the blackboard 
writes the name of each student called by the girl working with the individual 
program cards. The girl working with the individual program cards calls off 
the subject, the room, and the period. The girls at the desks in the office prac- 
tice room listen carefully, and as these subjects, periods, and room numbers 
are called off, they write the name of the student whose card is being called of 
on the appropriate class list. 


This is done with each set of home-room cards. Tiie process takes about 
one week. At the end of the week we have a complete set of class lists for every 
teacher in the building. These class lists are then sent to the office of the as- 
sistant principal where they are carefully checked with the number per period 
cn the teacher’s schedule board. This takes about one hour. They are then 
returned to the office practice teacher who gives them to the advanced typing 
classes to be typed. After they have been typed, they are returned to the office 
of the assistant principal and are placed in appropriate folders where they are 
made ready for distribution to. the teachers on the opening day of the school 
year. 

Step 14 

When school opens, the students report to their respective home rooms, 
which are posted, by grade, in the halls, Here they are given the individual 
program card that has been prepared for them the previous semester, Each 
student then reports to his or her respective class, as indicated on the individual 
program card. The teachers have in their possession the classroom lists for roll 
taking. If a pupil, who appears in class, is not on the teacher’s roll, he is sent 
to the office for necessary adjustment or correction of error which may have 
been made. 


Lately, we use a Student’s Plan for High-School Education Card in con- 
junction with the regular Choice of Study Card. We have learned from ex- 
perience that the two cards help tremendously in guiding the student’s choice 
of subjects for his or her high-school education. The next two pages are a 
reproduction of both sides of this card. 
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Scheduling Balanced Classes 
DONALD J. EVESLAGE 


AKING a schedule ranks second in frequency in duties performeJ by 

high-school principals. That this duty has not always been carefully or 
even properly done is attested by the confusion in many schools on the opening 
day of the term. Pupils do not know where to go; not all classes have had 
tcachers assigned to them; and recitation groups of twice the desired size may 
be found.” * 

As one reads samplings of the literature that is available on schedule mak- 
ing, he finds that almost every article stresses methods of simplifying the job. 
The aim of the principal in determining his method of making the high-school 
schedule certainly should not be merely to find the easiest way to do it. There 
is only one aim and that is to put into operation the optimum schedule under 
existing conditions. A principal is time ahead if he spends a few extra hours 
making a schedule which will function smoothly for an entire school year. By 
employing the process described below, a principal is enabled to make a pic- 
ture of his entire registration on a single chart, thereby allowing the best pos- 
sible balance of classes and permitting use of a procedure whereby school rou- 
tine is functioning with mid-term precision only a few minutes after the bell on 
opening day. The method is practical for any small or medium-sized high 
school which offers two courses a year as constants and a choice of electives. 
In large schools where a great number of electives are offered, or in schools 
where more than two electives can be chosen, the number of possible subject 
combinations would be too large for practical use of the plan described herein. 

This presentation of the schedule making process has been arranged in the 
following classifications: (1) registration, (2) sorting cards and tabulating 
choices, (3) making the schedule, (4) balancing classes, (5) writing out regis- 
tration slips, and (6) opening day procedure , 
~ Sacelienn, Parl B., and Reavis, William C. Duties of School Principals, New York 1, Prentice-Hall, 


942, Pp. 71. 


Donald J. Eveslage is Principal of the Frazee High School, Frazee, Minnesota. 
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REGISTRATION 


Efficient registration is essential if one expects success in the other wori 
preliminary to opening school, “The effectiveness of registration will be part!y 
tested by the length of time required for the work of the school to get under 
way and by the amount of confusion manifest on the first day and in the first 
week, The best insurance of the smooth opening of the new semester’s work :s 
the careful carrying out of the procedures of advisement, registration, school 
scheduling, and pupil scheduling.” * 

Many schools still follow the procedure of holding preliminary registration 
in the spring, then making the schedule, and then holding a final registration 
in the fall, either a week or so before school starts or on the opening day of 
school. Principals who follow this procedure usually do it more out of habit 
or respect for tradition than for practical purposes, It is certainly more logical 
to have registration only once, in the spring, because students are able to make 
final choices at that time just as easily as they are able to make temporary 
choices, Nothing can ruin a fine schedule more thoroughly than having stu- 
dents register in great numbers for subjects that are different from those indi- 
cated on a preliminary registration. 

Because selection of courses is of vital importance to students, it seems best 


that each registration be the culmination of a private interview between princi- 
pal and student, except in schools where the size of the student body makes 
such procedure impractical, For spring registration the schedule maker needs no 
other information but the choice of elective courses for the following semester. 
As each new student registers, his name is written in the top left-hand corner 
of a three-by-five inch index card, The title of the curriculum chosen by the 





Joan BrENK Couiece Prep. 
Typing 

Geometry 

Latin I 

Chemistry 


Latin II 
Commercial Law 











Figure 1. Sample Registration Card 


2 Koos, Leonard V.; Hughes, James; Hutson, Percival; and Reavis, William C., Administering t/¢ 
Secondary School. New York: American Book Co. 1940, p. 323. 
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stulent should be written in the upper right-hand corner. The student’s sub- 

ject choices of elective subjects are written underneath the name. The same 
\.| may be used each year, so that the index card for seniors shows the choices 
f lectives for all of senior high school. (See Figure 1, above.) 


After these cards have been filled out, one for each student, registration is 
complete, There is no need for students to come back in the fall to register 
ag iin, as these decisions are final, and the students know they will not be al- 
lowed to change their minds. 


Alertness to certain problems which may come later will ease much of the 
work of schedule making if they are kept in mind during registration. The 
registrar should always be equipped with the school records of registering stu- 
dents, so that none will be permitted to take a course too difficult for his ability 
or in any way unsuited to his aptitudes. Another thing to be considered is the 
enrollment limits of certain classes which require special facilities. For ex- 
ample, industrial arts and home economics are likely to be very popular sub- 
jects, but registration in these classes must be limited because of equipment and 
the number of classes in a day which can be taught in these special classrooms. 
The registrar must be certain that only those students take the subject who will 
derive most benefits from it. After registration is complete, it may be found 
that these classes are overloaded, and it may therefore be necessary to call sec- 
ond conferences with some students to change their registration cards. 


Students who fail courses and consequently must take an extra subject the 
following term contribute to schedule making confusion. To combat this prob- 
lem, a good device is to study the report cards of all students early in the last 
six weeks period and make a.list of all who are in danger of failing a subject. 
These students are asked to choose a fifth course, Many students, face to face 
with the teality of what is in store for them the next year, get to work and 
pass a subject they would have otherwise failed. After final grades are in, the 
“list of five” is rechecked, and the fifth subject is added to those registration 
cards where actual failures occurred. 


SORTING CARDS AND TABULATING CHOICES 


The next step takes the place of the ordinary conflict sheet used in most 
methods of schedule making. It consists of a list of combinations of subjects as 
indicated on the registration cards, The schedule maker takes all of the cards 
fer a given class and sorts them out, putting together all the cards that have 
the same choices of electives. These piles of cards are clipped together and 
counted, and a list is made of the results. This list is an essential part of the en- 
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tire scheduling and class balancing procedure and will be referred to in this 
article as the list of Subject Combinations. (See Figure 2, below.) 





Commercial Law Physics 10 
Commercial Law Agriculture 12 4 
Speech Advanced Home Economics 9 
Commercial Law Transcription II 5 
Commercial Law Latin II 3 
Commercial Law Speech 1 
Physics Speech 4 
Commercial Law Commercial Geography 1 
Commercial Law Chemistry 1 
Bookkeeping Transcription II er 
Latin II Typing 1 
Latin II Speech 1 
Agriculture 12 Commercial Geography 4 
Commercial Law Physics 1 
Commercial Law Industrial Arts 2 
Commercial Law Bookkeeping 1 
Commercial Law Commercial Geography 1 
Commercial Law . Agriculture 12 2 
Commercial Law Biology 1 


Biology 
Agriculture 12 
Adv. Home Ec. 
Home Ec. 10 
Bookkeeping 
Bookkeeping 











Figure 2. Subject Combinations (Seniors) 


MAKING THE SCHEDULE 


Use of the class balancing method does not demand an unusual method 
for the actual preparation of the schedule itself. Any of the standard procedures 
can be used. A drawing board borrowed from the industrial arts department 
is excellent equipment for use in building a master schedule. A piece of tag- 
board as large as the drawing board is tacked on and ruled off into a checker- 
board with the names of the teachers listed vertically and the numbers of the 
periods of the school day written horizontally across the top of the board. To 
save erasing, a good plan is to make wooden checkers small enough to fit 
into each square and write the name of every course to be taught on each 


~ 


“checker.” 
For the average small high school, the mosaic method of schedule making 


is most practical, for the schedule maker can keep in mind the special con- 
siderations which are peculiar to his school. By looking at the tabulation of 
subject combinations, the principal can determine which grade will be mos: 
difficult to schedule and should start with that one by fitting the checker: 
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the board opposite the name of the teacher who will teach the course and 
eriod which offers no conflicts. After the checker board has been filled for 
' grade, the schedule maker must go back to his list of subject combinations 
| check to see if a program of classes is possible for each category on his 

Figure 3). The schedule maker must say to himself, “A student taking 
: nercial law and physics can take social science the second period, physics 
the ourth period, English 12 the fifth period, and commercial Jaw the sixth 
\od,” and repeat this process for each combination of subjects. This use 
f the schedule making process (checking back over each combination that is 
liste!) is more time consuming than the use of an ordinary conflict sheet, 
but :t is fool-proof, and the time that is spent is more than made up in Jater 
steps of the process. Naturally, if the schedule maker finds that one or more 
of his combinations listed does not have a possible program of classes without 
a conflict, he will have to revise his checkerboard. 


inte 


the 


After the entire program has been made out, the schedule maker will 
probably find it advantageous to move the periods of the day around by re- 
arranging the numbers at the top of the board. While making the schedule 
it will not be necessary to consider the first square as the first period, the sec- 
ond square the second period, etc. After the entire program is complete, these 
periods can be juggled in such a way that they will be of best advantage to 
the teaching staff. For example, it may be found that the schedule as it 
stands lists an academic class for the physical education teacher between two 
physical education classes. By merely moving all of the subjects to be taught in 
that middle period, both of the physical education classes can be run con- 
secutively. After the program of classes is completely made out, the checkers 
may be removed and the names of the classes written in the proper spaces. 


Before the schedule itself is finished, room numbers should be listed in 
parentheses below each subject in the schedule. It is important that this be 
done before the schedule is considered complete, especially in schools which 
are cramped for classroom space. It may be found that too many classes 
are scheduled for the same period and there may not be rooms in the building 
sufficient in number to accommodate all classes scheduled for that time. It is 
easy to make the error of over-crowding one period with the result that a dif- 
ferent period may have empty classrooms. For the convenience of the teaching 
stiff, the schedule maker should try to assign rooms in such a way that teachers 
d:. not have to move around between periods. The ideal situation is to have 
each teacher spend the entire day in a single classroom which then becomes 


hi: responsibility for upkeep. 
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BALANCING CLASSES 

In School Review for June, 1942, Roy C. Bryan expresses the difficulty in 
acquiring classes of equal size. He says, “It is only after a given seciion 
has been filled that an attempt can be made to avoid assigning additicnal 
pupils to it. As that point has been reached, schedules will be found wiiich 
cannot be completed without assignment to a class that has already been 
filled. The schedule maker must, therefore, transfer a pupil from each crowded 
class before adding a new pupil, or place some pupils in already filled cliisses 
and then equalize the sections after all pupils have been assigned to classes, 
The latter procedure is more economical.” 

The difficulty with the procedure which Bryan recommends is that it 
eads to a disorderly opening day of school. An even better plan than his 
would be one which would make possible the balancing of classes as a part of 
the schedule making process, one which would balance all the classes before a 
single registration blank is filled out. It is such a plan which will be pre- 
sented here. Most schedule makers try to insure themselves against over- 
crowding of classes by keeping tally sheets. Approximately two thirds of the 
schools which Johnson studied for the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
equalized classes by keeping a tabulation of pupils assigned to each section.’ 

The authors of Administering the Secondary School support the idea 
that the tally sheet is common when they say, “In order to respect the maxima 
(largest possible capacity of each class) as well as to equalize sections, a 
common practice is to tally the assignment of each pupil; then, when the 
maximum size is reached, the section is closed and pupils not yet assigned 
can be placed only in the remaining sections.”” The inadequacy of the tally 
sheet, therefore, is that it does not present a visual picture of the entire reg- 
istration at one time. One cannot see which classes will be overcrowded until 
they actually are too large, 

“When Latin class is taught in one section only and the English in two, 
the schedule maker must find a place for the former before placing the latter, 
since the pupil seeking Latin has no choice, but must take his Latin at the one 
appointed hour, whereas his English allows flexibility through the use of two 
sections to choose between according to needs.” It is in regard to this very 
point that much of the overcrowding in the classes arises, In the instance 
above it would easily be possible for the schedule maker to schedule one of 

% Bryan, Roy C. ‘‘A New Method of Schedule Making.” School Review, June 1942, pp. 444-445. 


4 Loomis, A. K.: Lide, Edwin §.: and Johnson, Lamar B. Program of Studies. (National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monographs Number 19). United States Office of Education Bulletin Number 17, 132, 


P. 305. 
5 Foster, H. H. ‘“‘Making a Class Schedule in the Small High School.” 


nal, July 1923, pp. 45-46. 
® Koos, Leonard. Op Cit. pp. 287-298. 
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th: se English classes, the Latin class, and perhaps, a biology ciass during the 
same period. For purposes of this example, let us say that the entire sopho- 
nire class has an enrollment of sixty, that thirty have signed up for Latin 
an:! twenty for biology, and there is no conflict between Latin and biology. 
It is also assumed that English is a required subject. The principal using a 
tally sheet would find as he made registrations that there are only ten 
sophomores who can be put jn the English class that he has scheduled for 
that period and that all of the other fifty must go into the other class, because 
those fifty must take either Latin or biology during one of his two English 
periods. Of course, the schedule maker should see this situation and should 
noi schedule three classes having such large enrollments during a single period. 
However, the main thought in the mind of the schedule maker is to make a 
schedule which avoids conflicts rather than to look for each possibility such 
as is mentioned above; and so, being human, he might easily forget to con- 
sider all of his class enrollments and may end up with an unbalanced schedule 
of classes (in this case two unbalanced English classes—one with fifty stu- 
dents, and the other class with ten). 

If the schedule maker can make a picture of his entire registration before 
he writes out the registration blanks, he can avoid any instances of over- 
crowding. If he finds out that he has made a schedule which will not allow 
balance of classes, it will be possible for him to make over a part of the 
schedule, After registrations are made it is very difficult to change the 
schedule without causing a great deal of confusion. 


The equipment needed to make a chart on class balance is a drawing 
board which has a large piece of tagboard tacked to it. The paper is divided 
into three parts—one for seniors, one for juniors, and the other for sopho- 
mores. The schedule maker should leave a space about two inches from 
the left hand side; and, at the top, list the subject combinations (Figure 2) 
for the seniors and the number of students registered under each combina- 
tion, Abbreviations for subjects are used in order to save space, The schedule 
maker then leaves another space of two inches and lists the junior subject 
combinations; finally, he leaves a two-inch space and lists the sophomore com- 
hinations. 

The names of all subjects taught are listed vertically in the two-inch 
spaces provided. Rows are kept orderly by drawing a line under each sub- 
‘ect and subject combination as it is listed, All first-period subjects are listed 
‘rst, the second period subjects next, and so on through to the other end of the 
vrogram, English 12 will be listed only on the senior line of the chart, 
inglish 11 will be listed on the junior liné and again in the senior section 
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if there are any seniors who must repeat the subject. The chart is easier to 
read if a red line is drawn across the chart below the last subject listed ‘or 
each period. The partially completed chart (Figure 3) shows the gene. al 
make-up of the chart as a whole. 

For the rest of this explanation only one class at a time will be discuss: d, 
The schedule maker can start with any class he wishes, but it is advisable to 
choose the class which it seems will be most likely to present a balancing 
problem. The schedule maker’s next job is to write the schedules of the 
students in the squares. For example, starting with the seniors’ subject 
combinations as illustrated in Figure 4, it is found that the first set of squares 
is concerned with the ten seniors who have elected to take commercial law and 
physics. Starting with the subjects that are taught only once each day, the 
schedule maker writes a number ten in the commercial law square for the 
sixth period and a number ten for the fourth period physics class. Because 
one class of both social science and English is taught during the fourth period, 
it is necessary to put these ten students in the second period social science class 
and the fifth period English class, leaving the first period as a study hall. 

The second set of combinations concerns four students registered for 
agriculture 12 and commercial law. Number four is written after agricul- 
ture 12, first period, and commercial law, the sixth period, Here the schedule 
maker is allowed leeway in his choice of social science and English classes and 
can put these four students in any section he desires, As many as necessary of 
these students can be moved into different classes later if it is found the social 
science or English classes are not balanced. The above procedure is repeated 
for the nine students registered for speech and advanced home economics, 
and so on all through the senior, junior, and sophomore schedules. 

The next job of the schedule maker is to total all the numbers hori- 
zontally, These figures will show him the total number he has registered 
in each class and study hall, The schedule maker will find that several of 
the classes which are totaled in two or more sections are too large. 

By studying the chart carefully, the schedule maker can rearrange some 
of the numbers so that the classes will show better balance. Figure 4 shows 
the senior class section of a balancing chart as first made out by the schedule 
maker in a hit or miss fashion, followed by Figure 5, which shows how 
one simple change has brought the classes into balance. The senior classes 
were balanced by moving physics from the fourth period to the second. 

Some totals, such as those for biology or typing, are small because 
they are not regular senior courses; totalled across the board with the 
junior and sophomore totals, the totals for those classes would be shown. 
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Ss FO HO Tse nan an Tanna anm 
Ss. 
. 
‘ eee 
Mma eh 82s tks 
gam gieshit eee iis Fs 
Ped iS lise dsece 25 38 
rSUCSEV OAH Fre uSs BOR 
PeTUECETESSES Eats 
Sagas ss" 2ag ous sige 8 
SSFSSSEGCRSSrtssiss &€ 3 
Agric 
- Agriculture 12 4 4 2 2 12 Biolog 
Biology 1 1 2 Typin 
Typing 1 1 Bookk 
Bookkeeping 2 1 3 Home 
Home Ec. 10 1 1 Speec 
Speech 9 1 4 1 15 Study 
Study 10 53 11 20 Socia 
Social Science 10 4 9 3 14 1 1141241 42 ‘Trans 
Transcription II 5 2 7 Book 
Bookkeeping 21 3 Com, 
Com. Geography 1 1 2 Physi 
Study 0 Activ 
Activity Period ; Socia 
Physics 10 4 1 15 Engli 
Social Science 5 1 2 121 12 Study 
English 12 49 3 1 1 114 21 27 Chem 
Study Typir 
Chemistry 1 1 Engli 
Typing 0 Latin 
English 12 10 5 4 1 2 1 121 27 Indus 
Latin II 3 1 1° 5 Adv. 
Industrial Arts 2 2 Studs 
Adv. Home Ec. 9 1 10 Com, 
Study 4 1 4 9 Com. 
Com. Law 10 4 5 3 1 1 1 ge ale Sat Ge Te 33 Stud 
Com. Geography 4 4 — 
Study 9 4 7 t.4 17 
Figure 4. Balancing Chart Detail—First Draft (Seniors Only) 
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C. Law-Physics 
> 1C. Law-Ag. 12 
Speech-Adv. H.. Ec. 
C. Law-Trans. Il 
C. Law-Latin Il 
C. Law-Speech 
Physics-Speech 
C. Law-C. Geog. 
C. Law-Chemistry 
Bkkg.-Trans. II 
Latin II-Typing 
Latin I1-Speech 
>| Ag. 12-C. Geog. 
C. Law-Physics-Biol. 
wo {C. Law-l, Arts-Ag. 
C. Law-Bkkg.-Adv. H. Ec. 
C. Law-C. Geog.-H. Ec. 
~1C. Law-Ag. 12-Bkkg. 
C. Law-Biology-Bkkg. 


Totals 
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Typing 1 
Bookkeeping 2 1 
Home Ec. 10 1 
Speech 9 1 4 ] 

Study 10 5 3 11 

Social Science 4 9 3 1 1 114 21 
Transcription II 5 2 
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Com. Geography 1 

Physics _ 10 Bees 1 
Activity Period 

Social Science 10 5 4 1 2 1. 121 
English 12 4 9 3 1 1 114 21 

Study 

Chemistry 1 

Typing 

English 12 10 5 4 1 2 1 1.23 
Latin I 3 1 1 

Industrial Arts 2 

Adv. Home Ec. 9 1 

Study 4 1 4 

Com. Law 10 4 5 3 1 1 1 121121 
Com. Geography 4 

Study 9 4 211 17 
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Figure 5. Balancing Chart Detail—Final Draft (Seniors Only) 
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WRITING OUT REGISTRATION SLIPS 
After the class balancing chart has been properly filled out, the schedule 
maker will find that the rest of the registration procedure is very simple. 
Returning to his stack of registration cards, he makes a schedule of classes 
for each group of cards clipped together. On a clean index card he list, 
the programs as indicated on the board, for example, he will make out 
card as follows: 





1. Study Library 
2. Physics Lab 

3. Activity 

4. Social Science Library 
5. English 12 Room 5 
6. Commercial Law Room 3 











This card is slipped under the paper clip which contains the ten cards 
listing commercial law and physics as electives, This procedure is repeated 
for every set of combinations listed on the class balancing chart. 

The schedule maker is now ready to make out registration slips. This 
is a purely routine job if the cards have been properly sorted, for ten identical 
slips can be filled out for commercial law and agriculture 12, nine identical 
slips can be filled out for speech and advanced home economics, and so forth. 
After one set of cards has been filled out, the names of the students to whom 
the registration slips belong can be written on the registration blanks by 
merely leafing through the registration cards and copying the names, Regis- 
tration blanks, after they are filled out, should be kept in order the same 
as the cards, as this facilitates the making of class lists. 

The opening day of school will be much easier on all the teachers if 
each one is equipped with a list of the students who are registered for 
each class, To make these lists, a sheet of paper is needed for each subject 
and study hall listed vertically on the class balancing chart. The name of one 
subject and the period it is taught is written at the top of the page and the 
sheets are placed in stacks, with all the first period subjects in one: stack, 
second period subjects in the second stack, and so on, The person who 
makes out the class list will take the first group of registration slips: (to fol- 
low the example through, she takes the stack listing commercial law and 
physics as electives) and then will take out the study hall sheet from the 
first-period. pile, physics sheet from the second-period stack, social science 
from the fourth-period stack, and so on. On the study hall sheet, she lists 
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ne names of all ten of the pupils who have picked that combination and — 
‘hen copies these same ten names on the other sheets. This procedure makes 
“ve operations out of a task which would ordinarily require fifty separate 
eps. This same procedure is carried on until all. the registrations have been 
included on the class lists. 

The next:step is to rearrange the registration slips according to home 
rooms. The slips are counted and the groups divided equally according to 
the grouping used by the school. After home-room sizes. have been dis- 
iibuted, the number of the home room is written on each student’s regis- 
tration blank and these blanks are clipped together according to home rooms. 

OPENING DAY PROCEDURE 

For the benefit of the new teachers in the system and for the purpose 
of achieving unity of action throughout the entire school, it is wise for the 
principal to prepare an opening day bulletin. This bulletin should include 
information concerning the home-room teachers’ procedures on opening day, 
1oom assignments, extra-curricular assignments, bell schedules, announcements 
to be made to students, and other pertinent information. Of special interest 
in this paper is the procedure required of home-room teachers, since they 
are asked to help with completing registration. The bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing instructions to home-room teachers: 

When students arrive at school the-first morning they go directly to their 
home rooms. Charts are posted in the halls to inform students as to which 
room is their home room. If alphabetical grouping is used for home rooms, 
these charts simply say: “Go at once to your home room. Sophomore hdme 
rooms: A-M ... Room | and N-Z ... Room 5; Junior home rooms: A-M ... 
Room 3 and N-Z . . . Roum 6; Senior home rooms: A-M . . . Room 4 and 
N-Z ... Room 2.” 

The opening day of school begins when the home-room teachers pass 
out registration blanks. If carbon copies of each registration are made, each 
student will have one copy to use as a reference; otherwise, a short time must 
be given for each student to make a copy of his program. The next step is 
to send to the office any students who do not have programs. These are new 
students who did’ not register in the spring. Registration for them can be 
made without disrupting the balance of classes if the principal refers to his 
class balancing chart while making new registrations. Teachers also send to 
the office any registration blanks that are not claimed. In most instances these 
are registrations of those few students who will not return to school, 

- The next step for home-room teachers is to ask students to fill out the 
extra data on the registration blanks. This information usually concerns age, 
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_date of birth, county, home address, parents’ names and occupation, tele. 
phone number, grade, number of credits earned, number of the home room, 
school district, locker number, and combinations for lockers. Home-room 
teachers next collect registration blanks alphabetically and send them to the 
office; as soon as all registration blanks have been sent to the 4 the bell 
is rung and students go to their first-period class. 

This entire home-room procedure takes about fifteen minutes. The rest 
of the day is conducted just as any other day of schaol. The principal who 
follows this procedure will find the entire school organization functioning 
smoothly from the very start. The opening day of school is one of the most 
important of all, for it demonstrates organization or the lack of organization 
within the administration to both the sudents and faculty. Any principal who 
can organize his work so that school is functioning smoothly within fifteen 
minutes aftet the opening bell can feel assured that he is off to a good start. 








DO OUR PUPILS KNOW LESS? 


ee is some evidence on which we can judge the worth of today’s school 
against that of yesterday. Accompanying the article which is abstracted. 
above is a list of some of this evidence: For example, Caldwell and Courtis 

compared the achievement of unselected students in 1919 with records we have 

of some 1845 youngsters. Using 1845 examination questions on the twentieth- 

century youngsters, the researchers found them to rate higher in spelling and 

on thought questions; the 1845 pupils came out better in rote learning. Another 

example is shown in the fact that the percentage of those who took and passed 

the New York Regents examinations in 1947 was 84; in 1915 it had been only 

71 per cent passing. Tests on “fundamentals” given to Philadelphia‘s upper- 

elementary pupils over a period of years showed that the 1947 crop did as well 

as or better than those of 1932.—The Education Digest, September 1950. 
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Research to Guide Life Adjustment 


A GROUP REPORT * 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


INCE the National Commission on Life Adjustment Education has 

defined its new departure as that kind of education “which better equips 
all American youth to live democratically with satisfaction to themselves . 
and profit to society as home members, workers, and citizens,” there is 
need to translate such a theoretical objective into a specific plan of action 
for the school. Accepting this objective will not be difficult to those who have 
critically examined secondary education in this country, but achieving the 
desired results with a clearly defined program of action will present many 
more problems. 

It will be unforgiveable if those concerned with education at this level 
do not plan carefully, observe critically, and evaluate results both accurately 
and completely. There is evidence in too many educational movements of a 
lack of plans from which we are able to see where we are going or what 
results have been achieved. In translating the concepts of life adjustment 
into practice, therefore, there is urgent need for fundamental research studies 
which will show results achieved as well as methods used and formulas 
prescribed. Such a course not alone suggests studies in the areas where ap- 
propriate instruments are already available but also demands the building 
of new and used devices in those problem areas which have eluded valid 
measurement. 

Since the days when the academy was introduced into American educa- 
tion in response to the demands for a more “practical” school, solutions to 
school problems have been found to a great extent within the realm of 
“expert” opinion and even to a greater degree in traditional change. The 


*The group at the School of Education, Cornell University, included: John E. 
Bills, Principal of Moravia Central School, Moravia, N. Y.; Milton F. Boyden, 
Science Teacher at Virgil Central School, Virgil, N. Y.; Lloyd H. Elliott of the 
Cornell Staff; J. Robert Gridley, Doctoral Candidate in Agricultaral-Education at 
Cornell; and Harold J. Steffen, Industrial Arts Teacher-Trainer, New York State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
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only trouble with this arrangement is the suddenness with which sich 
opinions may change or the delay which characterizes traditional alterations, 
When it became apparent some years ago that the prescribed cours 
which were outlined for students were not meeting their life needs, “expe:t” 
. opinion suggested that the solution could be found by permitting studeits 
(their immaturity was not questioned) to select the appropriate progr:m 
from an endless list of offerings. A real pride could be detected on the 
part of those who worked in schools where the student could study “any- 
thing under the sun,” without any thought being given to the fact that the 
biggest buck-passing job of all was now landing on the student. That same 
circle of opinion, not as “expert” as previously, to be sure, has now raised the 
opposite question—must the general core be rigidly prescribed? 

It appears that we might well be praised for the courage with which 
-we have staked out our claims for secondary education, but it is most doubt- 
ful whether equal spirit has been shown in our stock-taking. Are we afraid 
to say this is where we are? The path is clearly marked! And these are 
the milestones with which we can mark our progress! To be certain, all 
of the elements to be handled in the secondary school may not be controllable 
and, therefore, the milestones less clearly marked; but all areas need not 
remain nebulous just because some are illusive. In other words, let us return 
to “expert” opinion and “common sense” as a last resort—after all attempts 
to control the elements and to measure our progress have been exhausted. 

If life adjustment is to be more than another flickering light which will 
fade out completely in a decade or two, its progress must be well marked, 
since, by doing so, not alone its effectiveness is measured but also its fail- 
ures can be seen in time for correction. But our problem is not so simple. 
The means at hand are inadequate for describing, analyzing, and evaluating 
in a comprehensive way the life adjustment of pupils. This does not defeat 
the purpose of such research, however; it only helps to characterize its nature. 

The concepts of the life adjustment movement suggest rather clearly 
the broad outline of much of the research which is needed. By using the 
pupils as the reference point, as life adjustment suggests, the outline falls 
quite naturally into the realms of pupil, teacher, home, school, and com- 
munity. It is certainly within this encompassing environment that the 
desired adjustment will be achieved or will fail of realization. Questions 
which may further characterize the kind of research to be done include: 
How can the species of life adjustment be identified more clearly? How 
can the barriers to adjustment of the unadjusted be more effectively identi- 
fied? How can the effects of different methods or processes be distinguished 
from the effects of various materials used? 
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The paramount questions for life adjustment center around the pupil, 
subject matter, and the craftsmanship of the teacher. Identifying research 
st:dies which are needed to answer these questions and thereby strengthen 
li‘: adjustment is the purpose of this article, and a number of examples are 
discussed below. 

1. Life Adjustment has already made us conscious of the need for much 
data concerning each pupil within the secondary school. We need to know, 
however, what information about these youngsters can really be used and 
what is of little or no consequence in determining their needs.. There is 
danger here that the growing mountains of paperwork may defeat rather 
than insure the victory unless discretion, based on sound study, is used to 
determine to what extent it is practical to go in collecting and assembling in- 
formational data concerning youngsters. Perhaps a study of the frequency 
with which various data are used as well as the qualitative measure of use- 
fulness of different items would help to improve this record keeping. What 
information, now being collected, is not worth collecting? What should we 
know about youngsters which we do not now have at hand? Can the grain 
be separated from the chaff before rather than after it is collected? 

Looking first at the information which is needed concerning a youngster’s 
physical status, it is evident that we need to have an accurate measure as well 
as a record of physical growth and maturity. A knowledge of his eating, 
sleeping, and general living habits is necessary if teachers are to know what 
phases need emphasis in his gradual development. What ‘essential physical 
co-ordination is lacking, if any, and how may it be corrected, are other ques- 
tions which appear worthy of attention. 

In the area of mental growth and development, we still must seek to answer 
questions of what fundamental skills and knowledges the youngster has ac- 
quired, how the individual pupil is able to master them, and how far must 
he go in order to live satisfactorily in our society. What is the pupil’s level 
of understanding with relation to everyday living? What are the develop- 
mental tasks of each pupil? As youngsters acquire greater and higher levels 
of maturity, those who are concerned with their education must have means 
for recognizing the development of judgments, self-discipline, co-operation, 
and personal values. In these areas it is apparent that the surface has only 
been scratched. 

2. The present work which is being done in attempting to discover the 
emotional patterns of youngsters and to interpret them for constructive edu- — 
cation points out for the first time our lack of knowledge in this area. More 
and more there is need to recognize the areas of emotional stress and strain 
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in our culture. How does a child react to authority, or to the lack of it? How 
do these crises contribute to the building of attitudes? Where is the line 
which denotes balance for each high-school pupil? What are the factors no 
the external environment and where are their effects noted? Perhaps tlic 
school environment needs modification in view of the external -surroundin:! 
For example, we might ask what is the emotional stress caused when a demo- 
cratic classroom must be followed by a dictatorial family situation, or vice 
versa? ‘ 

3. The high school cannot guide pupils to a satisfactory adjustment 11 
an environment which it does not understand. This suggests an inventory- 
taking on the part of staff and board of education of the secondary schooc!. 
Each community has its standards of values and often these are well-defined, 
and the community may be said to expect a certain “production” from the 
school in terms of educated youth. Those persons who are responsible for 
secondary education must know where the school stands if their institution 
is to be effective in the community. In the value scale it is appropriate to ask 
at what level of respect does the community hold the school with relation to 
other institutions? What are the strengths and weaknesses of the school as far 
as the community is concerned? Are there fields of study, i.e., business or 
English or agriculture, which are considered more effective than others? And 
why? Is the school looked upon as a place where the educational program is 
balanced and strong? Is the school the headquarters for leadership in vital 
areas of community activity, or does real leadership come from elsewhere? 
Does the school enjoy a broader reputation, such as being a good place in 
which to teach? Good teachers like to teach in good schools. If the school 
does not measure up on these areas, what steps are necessary? 


4. Down through the centuries blocks or units of subject matter have been 
taught because there was the feeling that these contributed in some worth- 
while way to the goals which were sought. Today, various selections of sub- 
ject matter provide the means by which we reach educational objectives. How- 
ever, there is still the problem of what knowledge is of greatest worth, but 
even more realistically there is the question in every high school of “how 
effective is any selected body of subject matter?” We need to know to what 
degree the means now being used are reaching the desired educational objec- 
tives. Worthy curricular reorganization depends initially upon an inventory or 
the effectiveness of the present offering. Serious doubt has existed for several 
" years now as to whether or not the present grouping of subject matter is the 
best. Is there no way by which we can judge the real values derived and their 
shortcomings? The Carnegie Unit is out-of-date, but where is its replace- 
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ment? What are the comparative values of the various experiences found in 
the school program? At what level should we offer vocational specialization? 

5. As we have been warned on many occasions, the school’s program, 
as well as the welfare of all concerned, has suffered because of inadequate 
means of interpreting the program to the community. There is definite need 
of studies which will reveal to secondary-school people the effective avenues 
of exchange of information between the high school and its community. 
What are these avenues and how may they be used effectively are questions 
which yet remain to be answered. Our experiments among various types of 
advisory committees with different combinations of school, business, and 
church representatives have been most promising. It appears now that studies 
are needed which will show the ways which are successful and those which 
should be avoided. We need to know: What kind of a committee, if any, is 
needed for this particular community? How may school personnel fit into 
the rest of the community program in an effective way? On what phases 
of school activity may persons or groups outside the school contribute to the 
program? In short, what are the adjustment problems which offer solution 
through a more complete understanding of the school and the community? 


6. The community-school brought with it another concept which. is still 
difficult to handle in many places. There is need of determining the kind of 
a plant which a given community needs, facilities to be provided, and ways 
and means of caring for these needs of the community. About the best which 
is available now is the set of accepted principles for guidance. These are very 
helpful, of course, but. would not objective answers to many of the questions 
in this area provide more usable references from which to plan, to build, 
and to administer the school’s plant? Of those which already exist, we need 
to ask to what extent they are being used. Are classrooms, special rooms, 
and equipment being used appropriately in view of the activities of the com- 
munity? What are the strong and weak interests of the community? 

7. The drop-out has been a center of attention for several years now. 
Many schools are conducting continuing studies in this area, although many 
have yet to recognize the values of such studies and to initiate such system- 
atic studies. However, there is need, now, of focusing attention on the re- 
sponsibility of public education to the drop-out. There is every indication 
that youngsters will continue to quit school to some extent regardless of our 
best efforts to challenge their interests and broaden their intellect. What is 
the extent to which the secondary school may still provide for their needs? 
If responsibility is recognized, how shall it be met? Why do youths leave the 
schools of any particular community? What do they do? How well do 
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they “succeed”? What has been their background, their school background? 
What interests did they have? Is there a postive correlation between their 
interests and their life after they left school? Is twelve years—no more and no 
less — to be required of all? 


8. Perhaps, the place to begin is with the teacher. It will be necessary to 
know the kind of a teacher who can handle successfully the teaching assign- 
ments in the Life Adjustment program. Many studies of the good teacher 
have been made and many data gathered. These may serve as a beginning 
for this further study which is suggested. Questions to be answered might in- 
clude: Does it take a new pattern of training for the teacher who will work 
within the framework of Life Adjustment? Does this new assignment call 
for special techniques, insights, tools, skills, attitudes, or other means which 
other types of teaching did not need or did not call for in the same degree? 
Are the present certification requirements the best known answers to guarantee 
an adequate supply of those teachers who will succeed in the Life Adjust- 
ment curriculum? If there is doubt, how shall changes be made and results 
recorded? Can the teacher in this new program carry the same load, meet 
the same number of classes, participate in the present activities program, and 
meet the subject matter requirements of courses of study and still achieve 
the goals of Life Adjustment? What new alignment, regrouping, or reorgani- 
zation is necessary from within the teacher’s work-area to insure the achieve- 
ment of Life Adjustment goals? 

9. This new movement in education has suggested strongly that, to be 
successful, there must be a new concept enthusiastically accepted with regard 
to the extent to which teachers must work together. In fact there is the in- 
herent suggestion that individual achievement on the part of teachers, de- 
partments, and divisions of the secondary school shall be subjugated to 
the more important business of pupil adjustment. Although the teacher’s 
contribution under this new organization may be re-emphasized, it must also 
be further integrated with and conform to other efforts of other persons within 
the school to bring about similar adjustments with the pupil. This group 
work of teachers is a significant area of study. We know very little about the 
important things which will keep it together in working to solve the problems 
of the Life Adjustment of youngsters. Specifically, some of the questions to be 
answered are: How can the present findings in group dynamics be made a part 
of every secondary-school teacher’s equipment for work? How can a faculty 
be guided into surveying its strengths and weaknesses in an effective fashion? 
How. do we achieve the know-how in human relations which Life Adjust- 
ment seems to require for success? Can a steady course be followed by a 
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zroup of teachers who represent opposing educational philosophies? 

10. Another broad area of group work, that: of teacher-pupil planning, is 
emphasized directly by the Life Adjustment philosophy. Much fruitful work 
has already been done and more is now underway. Elementary classrooms 
have, for a number of years, been the scene where much successful teacher- 
pupil planning has taken place, but results of these efforts have been narrowly 
distributed and skeptically received. Here, again, questions such as the follow- 
ing need to be answered: How may high-school pupils be guided to a sound 
recognition of their needs and to an appropriate interest and zeal for meeting 
those needs? How far can these youngsters go at each level of maturity and 
to what extent must teachers, parents, and other adults help to clarify the 
questions? What are the common interests of the high-school youths, their 
teachers, parents, and other adults which may be used to strengthen good 
wholesome relationships? 

11. Studies of occupational opportunities which exist in the community 
and the socio-economic status of the people in those occupations are needed. 
There are too few communities in which a thorough study of occupational 
opportunities has been made. Ways and means for utilizing such informa- 
tion in the school program must also be found. The big gap between such 
information and its use in the instructional program still exists. What areas 
can the school provide for? What areas are inadequately covered? What 
are the new areas for expansion? What does the future probably hold? 

12. Research is needed which will show the occupational status of young 
adults who have found employment away from the community. The increas- 
ing mobility of population throughout America indicates that this factor has 
become too important to be overlooked. This is especially true in the case 
of rural schools in areas of high birthrate and limited occupational opportuni- 
ties. Where do these youngsters go when they leave school and what do 
they do? What are their needs in terms of those new surroundings, and 
how may the school they left reorganize to meet them for those that follow 
a similar path? Is it right for a community to “hold” their youth beyond the 
community saturation point? What is the present “saturation” point? 

13. Research which will show the evolution (in some cases the revolution) 
of business and industrial developments within the community is necessary 
if the secondary school is to keep pace with the day-to-day adjustment prob- 
lems of its pupils. The development of new industries and the decline of 
old ones are areas where the school must catch up instead of continuing to 
‘all farther behind. The speed of technological advance suggests that we have 
not yet found the answer for the school’s problem in this area. We must have 
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studies which will answer such questions as: What are the business possibili- 
ties and probabilities of a community? What caused those failures of busi- 
nesses and industries in the past? What brought about the “newer” businesses 
and industries? What are the general characteristics of the present businesses 
and industries and why? 

14. A study of labor-management. relations in the community to indicate 
the need for, or lack of need for, inclusion in the school curriculum of « 
course in industrial and labor relations. The prevalence of labor-management 
strife with its resultant strikes is one of our great national problems, and, as 
such, it deserves the consideration of all schools. Training for intelligent par- 
ticipation in this area may be one of the vital contributions which secondary 
education can make to the adjustment of many pupils. But we do not know 
how! Research must point the way. Why have the problems of labor and 
management in 2 community existed? Are these problems affecting to any 
extent the good or bad morale of the community? 

15. The school is a primary agent in the transmission and enrichment of _ 
our cultural heritage. But the great lack in information which will reveal 
the real cultural patterns of community life is just now being pointed out to 
us. Cultural needs can hardly be met unless they are first identified. We 
may indict a community for its low level of appreciation, support of or in- 
terest in high cultural affairs, but it is impossible to plan a positive program 
until suck questions as the following have been answered: What are the read- 
ing habits and preferred literature of the people? What are the favorite radio 
or television programs? How well are concerts, art exhibits, and lectures at 
tended? To what extent do community people participate in social clubs? 
What are the relative proportions of people in the professional, business, 
semi skilled, and other occupations? What is the extent and make-up of var- 
ious ethnic groups? What is the history and tradition of the community? 
How have each of these apparently affected the community? 

16. The school needs to know also the inherent advantages and dis- 
advantages of its community. Pupils need to be able to look somewhat ob- 
jectively to the assets and liabilities of their community. Civic reforms and 
community opportunities come out of recognitions of this nature and do not 
occur where people are blind to them. Inventories need to be made which 
will establish objectively the community’s position with regard to: communi- 
cations — highways, airports, railroads, waterways, telephone lines, television 
stations; geographical location with regard to large cities and concentrations 
of population and the general prosperity of the region; climate — topography, 
water supply, storms and peculiar problems of this sort; and the nature of th: 
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life of the community. Where do the present trends seem to point the future 
of the community? 

17. Studying the avocational interests of the community is another way 
of preparing to meet the needs of citizens who are preparing to lead satisfying 
lives. The avocational interests of the community could be discovered by a 
study of hobby clubs, social clubs, work of other agencies, sales of sporting 
goods or other materials of this nature. How often have the activity pro- 
grams of. secondary schools been planned with such information at hand? 
Is there a correlation between parental and child avocational interests? 

18. A study of the work of other agencies in the community promises 
to be of some benefit to those who plan the school’s program. The work of 
social agencies, to mention but one of these areas, now constitutes an import- 
ant block of life’s activities for a large segment of the population in many of 
our communities. Can these agencies be better utilized to orient high-school 
pupils to some of the major problems about them? How may the techniques 
for doing so be made a part of every teacher’s professional knowledge? 

19. For a long time we have recognized that much of the adjustment 
which must take place if the youngster is to handle life’s problems successfully 
falls beyond the four walls of the school. To study this area involves investi- 
gating the basic philosophy of the functions of our public high school; but, 
study it we must, if Life Adjustment is to be realized. Such fundamental 
questions as the following must be identified with more clarity than before 
if we are to proceed intelligently: What should be the school’s responsibility 
for moral and ethical. training and how can it be met? 

20. Finally, we must have information from experimental studies which 
will guide us in setting up organizational patterns for the effective handling 
of the research studies. We know far too little about the kind of alignment 
of our forces which will prove to be most effective in tackling these studies. 

Without a doubt there is work for everyone — for every group at every 
level. It is already apparent that some of these problems lend themselves 
best to study by the local school; others will require the attention of groups 
of schools, while still others will need study by nation-wide organizations. 
Private and public research agencies, both school and nonschool, should be 
encouraged to participate side-by-side. 

As new instruments for measurement and observation are devised, new . 
problems attacked, and new horizons opened, the need for co-operation among 
all interested individuals, agencies, and institutions will certainly become 
more urgent. We may dare to hope that these problems of pupil, teacher, 
school, and community may guide Life Adjustment along the road of funda- 
mental educational progress. 
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The Revised Evaluative Criteria 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: 
THE BULLETIN has, from time to time, carried statements regarding the 


significant instruments for evaluation of secondary schools developed by the 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. The publications of the 
Co-operative Study which appeared in 1940 were the product of a 6-year 
period of research, experimentation, and try-out at an expenditure of over 
$200,000. The revision program described by Secretary Jessen inthe accom- 
panying article lasted 244 years from the opening of the research office until 
the appearance of the 1950 edition and cost approximately $40,000 plus do- 
nated time of probably as great or greater value. 

Readers interested in previous numbers of 1HE BULLETIN giving informa- 
tion about the Co-operative Study are referred to the issues of April 1942 
and April 1948. 

The publication, Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition, is available from the 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington D.C., at 
$3.50 for cloth bound volume and $2.50 for paper bound volume. 











HEN the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards in 1940 

published its instruments for evaluation of secondary schools it was 
expected by those who had been working most closely with the project that 
revision of these materials would need to be made at some future date. The 
dynamic developments taking place in secondary education would make it 
necessary to revise from time to time instruments for the evaluation of these 
_ developments. Moreover, it was realized — and by none more clearly than by 
Cooperative Study personnel — that experience with the instruments would 
reveal features which could be improved. In order to capitalize to the greatest 
extent on the values of these experiences, the Cooperative Study annually 
assembled reactions to the criteria and their application from schools evaluated, 
members of visiting committees, and others having considerable experience 


with the evaluative instruments. 


Carl A. Jessen is Secretary of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 


ards, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Particularly in the years after the close of the war, it became apparent that 
revision was needed. In 1946 and 1947 plans for the revision were discussed 
and promise of financial support secured. Mainly the sources which had 
financed the development in the 1930’s, the regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools and the General Education Board, were canvassed again. 
In addition, the Cooperative Study had through the years built up a modest 
fund from royalties on sales of its publications. 

By January 1948, the revision got under way. A research staff was employed 
and an office was opened in Boston. The revision was planned for a two-year 
period and was completed within that time; publication and delays incident to 
printing extended the time into the summer of 1950. 


REVISION POLICY 

Illustrative of the attitude of the Committee regarding the nature of the 
revision is the following quotation taken from the minutes of a 1948 meeting: 

The Committee went to considerable pains to make sure that no fundamentally new 
organization would be effected in the instruments of evaluation. It was clear that a creative 
revision wae desired, but that it would be bewildering to the schools using the instruments if 
now, after several years of advocacy and use, the Cooperative Study were to come out with 
an entirely different pattern of evaluation. The approach in the Revision Program should be 
based on the idea of retention rather than elimination or fundamental change. 


In accord with this policy, the main Cooperative Study features have been 
retained in the revision including (1) provision for both self-evaluation and 
evaluation by a visiting committee, (2) statements of guiding principles, (3) 
the presence of both checklist and evaluational items, (4) encouragement of 
schools to report any significant practices not specifically asked for in the form, 
and (5) retention as sectional classifications (but with altered content in many 
cases) of the following sections from the 1940 Evaluative Criteria: C—Pupil 
Population and School Community; E—Pupil Activity Program; F—Library 
Service; G—Guidance Service; K—School Plant. 

Two other sections of the 1940 Evaluative Criteria have in the 1950 edition 
been combined into one, again with considerable change in content; these are 
J—School Staff and L—School Administration. 

The remaining sections of the 1940 evaluational instruments (How to 
Evaluate a Secondary School, Educational Temperatures, and Sections A, B, D, 
H, I, M, and X of the Evaluative Criteria) have undergone more fundamental 
change both in content and relationships to other sections. 

The manual on how to evaluate, Section X (Summary Forms), and the 
gtaphic report of results are in the revised edition a part of the Evaluative 
Criteria, the manual as Section A, the summary as a new Section X, and the 
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graphic report as Section Y. All are less complex and despite doubling of the 
number of evaluations (from 450 to 932) they are in the aggregate shorter. 
Section Y—Graphic Summary provides for bar graphs to report the evaluations 
of a given school; the length of each bar is determined through a simple com- 
putation of the arithmetical mean — the aggregate numerical sum of a set of 
evaluations (based on value ratings 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) divided by the number of 
evaluations. Thus are eliminated the conversion tables, the percentile scales, 
and the lengthy directions in the manual on how to compute and plot the 
scores. Experience proved that schools generally did not use the Beta and 
Gamma scales; consequently, these have been omitted in the revision with 
corresponding eliminations in the statistical summary, the graphic summary, 
and the manual. The elimination of percentile scores is accompanied by omis- 
sion of regional norms and qualitative interpretations of percentile ratings as 
very superior, superior, average, inferior, and very inferior. Experience indi- 
cated that these features tended to emphasize comparison of a school with the 
norms or with other schools rather than to focus attention upon the position of 
the school itself and its opportunities for improvement. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PUPIL NEEDS 
Another section which has undergone fundamental change is the former 
“B Blank” — Philosophy and Objectives. Although the philosophy and ob- 
jectives section had proved stimulating in many evaluations, its success had 
not been such as to demand its retention in its 1940 form. Too often the philos- 
ophy and objectives statement had largely echoed the pronouncement of some 
national agency. The new section attempts to avoid this by stressing the needs 
of youth. Moreover, in the revised Evaluative Criteria the section on Pupil 
Population and School Community precedes the one on Educational Needs 
of Youth; it is believed that this change in order may give further emphasis to 
thinking of the needs of local youth rather than of some statement drawn up 
by an educational committee or organization. After the general statement on 
each need (in effect a guiding principle), the school asked to respond in two 
ways; namely, indicate (1) the extent of its agreement and (2) the degree to 
which the school is meeting the need. 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
The greatest expansion in the new instruments has come in the area of the 
educational program. In the 1940 edition Section D—Curriculum and Courses 
of Study, Section E—Pupil Activity Program, Section H—Instruction, and 
Section I—Outcomes of the Educational Program were the principal sections 
dealing with the educational program. In the 1950 edition, Section E—Pupil 
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Activity Program remains without extensive change, but the other three sec- 
tions mentioned are replaced by seventeen sections, namely, Section D—Pro- 
gram of Studies, Section D-1—Core Program, and Sections D-2 to D-16 deal- 
ing with the various subject fields found in the program offerings of secondary 
schools. In the process of effecting this major reorganization, certain portions 
of the early Section M—Data for Individual Staff Members, as well as pertinent 
parts of the older Sections D, H, and I, were transferred to the new D sections. 

However, in addition to salvaging the applicable portions of the 1940 
edition, the D sections of the revised Evaluative Criteria contain much 
material which was not present in the publication of 1940. A judgment 
of the extent of these additions may be formed from the fact that Sections D, 
H, I, and M in the 1940 edition occupied a total of 40 pages; the D sections and 
Section J — Data for Individual Staff Members in the 1950 edition take up 152 
pages. For fear that this expansion may appear overwhelming, the explanation 
is offered that the offerings of no school are expected to include all of the six- 
teen subject areas included in the 1950 edition. 

The additions both in checklist and evaluation items are dictated principally 
by the characteristics of each subject area; consequently, there is a great deal of 
variety among the D sections. However, in order to secure some unity and 
comparability, the subject areas all conform to the following outline: 

I. Organization 

II. Nature of Offerings 

III. Physical Facilities 

IV. Direction of Learning 
A. Instructional Staff 
B. Instructional Activities 
C. Instructional Materials 
D. Methods of Evaluation 


V. Outcomes 
VI. Special Characteristics of 


































(name of subject field) 





Ratinecs 
Significant changes have been introduced into the ratings on checklist and 
evaluation items. In both, “N” has been retained as a symbol to show that the 
provisions or conditions do not apply. Also, in both, “M” has been added as 
a symbol to indicate that the provisions or conditions are missing but needed. 

The other symbols for use with checklist items are: 
VV provision or condition is made extensively 
VV provision or condition is made to some extent 


X provision or condition -is very limited. 
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It is felt that these three symbols will prove more acceptable than the +, —, 
and 0 symbols used in the 1940 edition to mark the checklist items; many 
persons felt a reluctance to mark themselves or their schools as minus or zero. 

The evaluation ratings 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 have been retained, but the defini- 
tions of them have been importantly revised. As now defined, the ratings give 
emphasis to the two important features stressed by the Cooperative Study ever 
since it learned to talk; namely, (1) having certain provisions or conditions 
and (2) using them to advantage. Three levels of extensiveness of provisions 
are recognized: extensive, moderately extensive, and limited. Similarly three 
levels of functioning are included: excellently, well, and poorly. The highest 
rating “5” naturally is given to situations which merit the highest rating in 
both categories; at the other end of the scale “1” rating is given to limited 
provisions functioning poorly. The middle rating “3” is given to moderately 
extensive provisions functioning well. The “4” rating then will combine 
elements of rating “5S” and “3”, namely, extensive provisions functioning well 
or moderately extensive provisions functioning excellently. Similarly the “2” 
rating combine elements of “3” and “1.” The plan and definitions follows: 





Ratings 





Rating Elements 5 | 4 3 | 2 I 
a jb ajb 








Provisions or conditions: 
Extensive x x 
Moderately extensive x x x 
Limited x x 


Functioning: 
Excellently x x 

Well x x x 

Poorly x] inet 

AN IMPROVED INSTRUMENT 

_- The new Evaluative Criteria was two and one-half years in the making; 
the experience of eight years’ use of the 1940 evaluative instruments was drawn 
upon in its development; the assistance of 150 experts as jury members and 
numerous other individuals and organizations was enlisted in the revision 
undertaking; the new criteria were tried out in nineteen representative schools; 
and $40,000 plus blocks of donated time estimated to be worth an equally 
large dollar value went into the revision enterprise. The Committee offers 
the revised Evaluative Criteria, confident that, growing out of experience and 
study, the new instrument is more comprehensive, more valid, more practical, 
and easier to administer than were the 1940 instruments. 
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THE SECTIONS RESULTING FROM THE REVISION 


Basic Information 


Manual 


Pupil Population and School Community 


Educational Needs of Youth 
School Evaluation 
Educational Program 
Program of Studies 
Core Program 
Agriculture 
Art 
Business Education 
English 
Foreign Languages 
Health and Safety 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Vocational Education 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physical Education for Boys 
Physical Education for Girls 
Science 
Social Studies 
Pupil Activity Program 
Library Services 
Guidance Services 
School Plant 
School Staff and Administration 
Individual Evaluation 
Data for Individual Staff Members 
Summary 
Statistical Summary 
Graphic Summary 


The 28 sections are available separately or as one volume. 


THE COMMITTEE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE REVISION 
Representatives of Regional Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


New England Association . 


Jrssiz B. Davis, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
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"Super Vision" in Supervision of 


Custodians 


L. O. THOMPSON 


OW can the principal give better supervision to his school housekeeping 
H staff? That is the question with which this article will deal, because that 
is the question asked every year by hundreds of principals. Today’s principal 
wants to know more about the best modern practices in the school housekeep- 
ing service of his school today. 


We will then address the typical principal who supervises not more than 
five or six custodians, gardeners or matrons, in addition to many, many other 
duties. Our principal’s training and knowledge of the custodial program is 
probably less complete than his background and preparation in all the many 
other aspects of good administration — school law, school finance, personnel 
administration, curriculum, and so on. We will seek here to place in the hands 
of the typical, all-around administrator a workable set of guiding principles 
which will offer real “super vision” in his supervision of custodial. services. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Withethis in mind, we recommend that the principal should not himself 
endeavor to conduct a training program for his noncertificated personnel. 
While there are numerous pamphlets and articles dealing with the various 
subjects which could be used as text material, this is a type of training which 
needs a practical background to function properly. It does not take the 
custodian long to find out whether the instructor “knows his stuff” or not. 

It is far better for the principal to make arrangements to have his staff 


L. O. Thompson, Co-ordinator of Building Maintenance and Operations, 414 South 
Gertruda Avenue, Redondo Beach, California, is editor of Janitorial Training, a peri- 
odical for janitor-custodians, janitor-engineers, and those interested in the care of 
buildings. Mr. Thompson states that he is willing to furnish work sheets and check 
sheets mentioned in the article to any interested reader. He also states that he will be 
glad to suggest competent janitorial instructors to anyone desiring such advice, since 
he is acquainted with most of the top instructors throughout the country. 
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attend a training program given by an instructor who has had this practical 
training in setting up standards and equipment. It would be well for him to 
attend these programs. with his people. After the sessions, they may sit down 
and, together, make a working program to which all would subscribe. This 
provides a democratic policy-making program which would produce the work- 
ing plans for the future. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION AVAILABLE 

It is possible to secure instructors who will come right to your own campus 
and give in-service training. They will also make surveys of the work loads 
and the allocation of daily duties. In most states, vocational departments will 
be in a position to co-operate in helping secure instructors and assist in the 
financial arrangements. 

SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 

The principal should have an important part in the selection and hiring 
of his noncertificated people. He will know how to pick those who will work 
together harmoniously and who will work with him satisfactorily. With this 
responsibility, he likewise should have unlimited authority to terminate em- 
ployment of those who do not contribute their share or measure up to 
necessary standards. 

HEAD CUSTODIAN NECESSARY 

If two or more people are employed, one of them should be the head 
custodian. He should be a member of the principal’s staff, and he should be in 
charge of the building as well as the supervisor of the others. He should be a 
working supervisor: in other words, he should carry a full load of work as 
well as supervise. After all, the best job of supervision is done by the person 
who can show, by example, that he knows what to do and how to do it. 

The head custodian should be called in for frequent conferences — not less 
than once a week — when procedures may be worked out for the best methods 
of carrying on the work. He should make a monthly report covering the work 
done and an outline of things requiring special mention, such as needed 
repairs, possible costs, and other matters of mutual interest. He may also be 
called upon to assist in purchasing, or at least in suggesting, types of materials 
and equipment needed. He is the principal’s right-hand man and handles 
many details and matters which a good administrator will wisely delegate. 


MATRON IMPORTANT 

A good strong woman on the custodial staff is a valuable addition. She 
will act as a matron havinig care and supervision of the girls’ toilets and the 
services in the women teachers’ rest room. In addition, she will clean glass and 
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woodwork, dust, sweep, and do many other things which are usually done 


easier and better by women than by men. It is also good public relations to have 
a matron about the building. 


THE PRINCIPAL DOES HAVE A TRAINING JOB 

The principal can do a good job of training with his board of education in 
selling them on the importance of the custodians’ work and the need of ade- 
quate building maintenance. Very few people know the real value of this work 
or how much manpower is necessary to keep things in shape. The teachers 
should also be educated as to the importance of this work and how. they may 
co-operate in helping to keep the buildings in condition. 

Furthermore, the Parent-Teachers’ organization could well be informed of 
the many duties the custodian is expected to perform and the importance of 
his work. It could also be a part of the educational program to teach the pupils 
their part in making the work as easy as possible for those who keep the 
buildings clean. 


TEACHERS ORDERS SHOULD GO THROUGH THE OFFICE 
Teachers should not give orders directly to the custodian. Their requests 
for janitorial service should go through the office and, for the most part, should 
be in writing. The exception to this, of course, is in cases of emergency; yet 


even these should be reported to the office. This does not prohibit the custodian 
from doing minor or routine tasks which may come up from time to time, but 
it is intended to protect him from being imposed upon by those who are 
unmindful of his many duties. 


A PERIOD FOR TEACHER SERVICE 

It is well to have a definite period of the day — perhaps an hour around 
noon time — when the custodian will be available for “teacher service.” At this 
time, supplies may be delivered, furniture arranged, movie projectors moved, 
minor repairs accomplished, and many other duties performed. This hour 
should be a part of the regular schedule and should not take the men away 
from other duties. 

CALL BELLS NOT POPULAR 

We do not like call bells for custodians, especially for the smaller school 
system where the supervisor or head custodian has a regular schedule to follow. 
it is impossible for him to be in two places at once, and, if he has to leave his 
regular work to answer bells, the results will not be satisfactory to anyone. 
Except in case of emergencies, avoid calling these people away from their 
work. All necessary duties should be included in the regular work schedule. 
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WRITTEN WORK SCHEDULES 


All custodians, matrons, and gardeners should make out written work 
schedules, showing their activities each hour during their work period. The 
principal should carefully evaluate these outlines and offer suggestions to make 
them more efficient. These schedules should show an average work day as wel! 
as Saturday and vacation duties. They should be reviewed and revised fre- 
quently as a matter of routine to keep them up to date. 


The written work schedule is the only way these people can show all of the 
duties they have to perform. Without them, even the administrator may not be 
properly informed of all the work to be done. Many a board of education will 
be able to form a better idea of the huge task of building maintenance and 
operations if it is provided with written work schedules. In this way we will 
have the number of duties and the exact time each one takes. There will be 
no guess work, no possibility of a feeling with the board that our buildings 
are over-staffed. 

The work schedule will show where each person is working and the exact 
time he will be there. In case of illness, the work is outlined and the substitute 
can carry on without special instructions. If a custodian leaves, the new man 
will have an outline to follow and the entire program will not be disrupted. 


By all means, have work schedules. Make several copies: one each for the 
office, principal, board members, custodians, and — last but not least — copies 
for the bulletin board. 


CUSTODIANS’ UNIFORMS 

Uniforms for custodians, gardeners, and matrons are essential. A standard 
uniform for the men used in many states is as follows: black shoes (properly 
shined), dark woolen trousers, black belt (no suspenders), gray dress shirt and 
non-wilt collar, and cloth black bow tie. Matrons in many schools wear white 
uniforms. In addition to the uniform, the personal appearance of the custodian 
is also important. It is wise to suggest attention to the care of the body. This 
should include frequent bathing, daily shaving, proper care of the hair, and 
clean teeth. In selecting the personnel, these subjects can be taken into con- 
sideration tactfully and their importance can be stressed. 


ANNUAL INVENTORY 


Require a regular annual inventory of all tools and equipment in use and 
of supplies, tools and equipment and materials on hand and not in use. Place 
a value upon these things. This is essential if we are to eliminate waste and 


inefficiency. 
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REGULAR INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

The principal should make periodic inspections and should use a check 
sheet. This will afford a base for conference with the head custodian. The 
head custodian should have a weekly conference with his principal. He should 
be invited to attend the teachers’ meetings, occasionally, and should attend the 
Parent-Teachers Association- meetings. When opportunity arises, it is well for 
him also to attend the school board meetings, where his presence would be 
helpful in the discussion of matters pertaining to building maintenance and 
operations. 

PROPER MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED 

The best of materials and equipment are necessary for a good job of main- 
tenance and care of buildings. A good grade wax, floor seal, or cleaning solution 
may mean the difference between a well-kept building and a substandard one. 
Many a poorly cared-for floor can be traced to a faulty mop wringer and an 
old, out-of-date mop bucket. Floor polishing, buffing, and scrubbing machines 
are essential in the proper care of our school buildings. Each building of four 
or more rooms should have a machine available at all times. One machine for 
a district with several buildings is wholly inadequate, and no matter how 
efficient the men may be, they are handicapped by this lack of equipment. 

The commercial type vacuum cleaners with wet and dry pick-up are also 
necessary to the proper care of our buildings. Floors may be swept, picking up 
all the dirt and dust. Radiators and heating vents are easily cleaned, chalk 
trays, erasers, window sills, desk tops, shelves, walls, ceilings are all quickly 
and easily cleaned. When floors are scrubbed, the dirty solution is quickly 
and efficiently picked up, making the rinsing job easy. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION NECESSARY 

The matter of sealing wooden floors, proper care of asphalt tile, gym floor 
treatment, toilet sanitation, wall cleaning, sweeping, and other actual duties of 
the custodian require special training and demonstration by qualified instruc- 
tors. It is difficult to outline a program in writing to cover these subjects. Each 
year we are learning new and better methods, all of which require expert 
presentation. , 

The gardener, who has charge of the care of the grounds, should receive 
special instruction. Care of the grass, proper fertilization, care of shrubs, prop- 
er pruning, and raising of flowers are all important. Very often local nurseries 
are willing to co-operate in this instruction. 


HOW MUCH HELP DO YOU NEED? 
How much work can be reasonably expected from each person? How many 
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square feet can one man take care of properly? What is a day’s work for a 
custodian or gardener? These are questions which can be answered only by a 
person who knows from practical experience how long it takes to do the various 
jobs at hand. A careful survey of buildings and grounds with consultation and 
evaluation of work schedules is the only way we know to make a workable 


program. Ten thousand square feet of one type floor might be more than onc 
man can do, while the next man might do twice that amount. The type o/ 


floors, amount and kind of furniture in the rooms, condition of the grounds, 


and many other things must be considered. 
HOW MANY HOURS SHOULD OUR CUSTODIAN WORK? 

This is a subject which is “soft pedaled” a great many times. However, we 
do not have any hesitancy in saying that it depends upon the community and 
the local working conditions. We would like to see all schools adopt a forty- 
hour week, which is the practice in many localities over the nation. This would 
not be possible in many areas where cold climate requires heavy firing in the 
winter time, or in farming communities where a day’s work is determined 
by the demands of the season. 

CUSTODIANS CERTIFIED 

We would like to see custodians and gardeners certificated. They should be 
trained and asked to pass tests as well as take examinations, in order to present 
themselves as competent to take over the positions available. With the multitude 
of new buildings going up every day, it is not good practice to turn them over 
to persons who know very little about their care. 

At least, training is necessary; the same as it is for our teachers. Give the 
people proper training, put proper tools and materials in their hands to work 
with, then we have a right to expect results. We then have an opportunity for 
inspection and, have standards to guide us, in order to take proper care of 


our buildings and grounds. / 





AIDS FOR THE DEBATER 


The topic for the national high-school debate for the school year 1950-51 
is, Resolved: “That the American people should reject the welfare state.” The 
September and October, 1950, issues (32 pp. each) of the Congressional Digest 
present the pros and cons of this topic. Copies may be obtained from the Con- 
gressional Digest, 1631 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at 75 cents each. 


Rates are available on bulk orders. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York, also will 


soon release two publications on this topic entitled Should We Have More 
TVA’s? and The Welfare State. 
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We Tried Some Freedom 








JOHN H. MARTIN 
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OR eighteen or more years there had not been a faculty meeting de- 
voted to professional matters. The overwhelming majority of the staff 
had served in the school district for more than fifteen years. They were un- 
accustomed to group responsibility or simple committee procedures in han- 
dling educational problems; and presumably, from the surface appearance of 
things, they did not resent or object to administrative direction by fiat 
announcement. Under such circumstances, the advice to move slowly, to be 
prudent in “granting” responsibility and authority to teachers for school 
management should have been heeded. It was not. Such advice is written out 
of the Valhalla of administrative smugness, and it is based on the malignant 
assumption that school administrators are inherently more democratic than 
classroom teachers and that teachers, unlike administrators, have to be coached 
and coddled into the ability to enjoy responsibility. This doctrine of caution 
leading to further stagnation is set forth in our current textbooks in public 
school administration serving to reinforce the common human failing which 
holds one’s neighbor to be less ready for progress than one’s self. In any case, 
the simple experience described here, to those who took part in it, refuted 


that doctrine. 



















GROWING PAINS 


At the beginning of September, 1948, the faculty of thirty-two was re- 
quested to discuss the desirability of electing five of its members to repre- 
sent it at weekly meetings with the high-school principal to advise on the 
operation of the total school program. It was apparent from the reactions on 
the faces of the teachers that this request was looked upon as one more ad- 
ministrative order, however gently put. Docilely and without enthusiasm, 
the teachers acceded to the principal’s request and duly elected the five most 
respected and able teachers on the staff to a group to be called the Faculty 















Mr. Martin is Principal of the Kingston High School, Kingston, New York. 
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Advisory Committee. There was nevertheless an atmosphere of misgiving 
about the democratic intentions of the administration. 

At the first meeting of the group in the principal’s office, the oldest male 
teacher asked in a tone mixed with skepticism and hope, “What is to be the 
area of our advice to you?” Hesitant in his speech, his hands were more 
expressive of his feelings than his words. As he spoke he shaped a square 
with his outstretched palms and then, as if this were too ambitious, he 
changed to the thumb and forefinger of one hand, opening and closing them 
to demonstrate what he meant by “the area of our advice to you.” When 
the principal replied with an arm’s breadth motion that the entire policy 
and organization of the school were to be under the committee’s purview, he 
was met with a vacant stare that clearly said, “Oh, let us talk about the 
heavenly vacuums of educational philosophy but don’t meddle with the 
earthly problems of the teachers.” It was apparent that verbal protests of 
administrative intentions were without meaning. If the committee were to 
accept the sincerity of the principal, then a real issue of consequence to them 
would necessarily have to be their first task. 

A system of detention study halls for failing students was an item of 
general concern to the teachers. The teachers felt that this particular issue 
was an administrative imposition that only the authority of traditional school 
management made them grumblingly accept. This was by quick agreement 
the issue that was to be the natal effort of the group. Once broached, it was 
accepted with enthusiasm, but the problem of how to go about the solution 
had to be met. An account of the committee’s handling of it is appended to 
this paper. 

But initially the Faculty Advisory Committee had to decide whether 
it would be the actual working committee to make a study and, on the 
basis of the study, make decisions, or whether it would bring in other mem- 
bers of the faculty to work on the problem. If the latter course were chosen, 
what was to be the relationship of the other teachers to the Faculty Advisory 


Committee? 
PROCEDURES ADOPTED 


On the basis of their experience in their own private organizational 
activities, the Faculty Advisory Committee decided that working commit- 
tees of other teachers would be used to study and report on major issues. 
They also agreed upon the following procedures to govern the working 
committees: 


1Several of these were evolved later during the course of the school year as experience indicated 
their desirability. 
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1. Members of a working committee would be named 
2. The chairman would be appointed 
3. The work to be accomplished by the committee would be specified by careful 


definition of the problem 
The minimum sub-questions the Advisory Committee considered essential: to 


an adequate coverage of the problem would be stated 

5. Titles of articles and publications related to the problem would be suggested 
6. Committees would be required to submit reports in writing 

Committees would be given a date by which they would be expected to make 


their _ reports 
A written notice appointing each committee to detail its functions, membership 


due date, sub-questions, etc., would be distributed to all members of the faculty 
9. All working committees were to report their findings to the Advisory Commit- 
tee for approval before presentation to the whole faculty. 


In addition, the Faculty Advisory Committee had to evolve working re- 
lationships between itself and the faculty as a whole. There was no deliber- 
ate and formal discussion of this problem. Instead, by acceptance of certain 
initial decisions made in regard to handling the first few problems that 
arose, a pattern developed that came to control the relationship between the 
two groups. For example, the Advisory Committee agreed that all minutes 
of its weekly deliberations were to be mimeographed and distributed to 
the entire faculty on the day following the meeting. This was done for a 
number of readily seen reasons. Through these minutes, the entire staff 
would learn quickly that its representatives were at work; issues that had 
been brought to the attention of members of the Advisory Committee were: 
seen to have been disposed of, and action taken in regard to these issues 
would be subject to immediate review by the people concerned with them. 

Another early action which governed later relationships between the 
Committee and the faculty was the previously referred-to decision requir- 
ing working committees to report to it prior to presentation of their 
studies to the faculty. This led to what became one of the major functions 
of the committee — the control of the agenda and the calling of faculty meet- 
ings. Major issues or complex problems requiring the use of working 
committees needed the full discussion of the entire faculty before decision. 
Similarly, such decisions needed to be based on the complete information 
provided in the work of these temporarily established committees. 

And so the working or ad hoc committees came to be used for large 
or disputed items. But the Advisory Committee also concerned itself with 
» large assortment of minor difficulties for’ which remedies seemed to be 
readily available within the resources of the Advisory Committee. Again, 
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without formal decision, the committee came to act directly, making deci- 
sions that governed the school; it became the clearing house for rapid deci- 
sions on minor vexations in the teaching lives of the staff. 

If the Faculty Advisory Committee could not agree, then it was ap. 
parent that as representatives of a larger group that that group likewis: 
was or would be divided. Accordingly, at this point in its discussions, the 
Committee would either appoint a working committee to study the problem 
for later review by the entire faculty with a formal, decision to be made 
by the entire staff, or it would place the unagreed-upon item, on the agenda 
for the next full faculty meeting for discussion and decision or further study. 
It is apparent from this that, unless the Faculty Advisory Committee was 
unanimous, no direct action was. taken. The group did not arrive at this 
decision to act only when in full agreement as the result of a formal set 
of by-laws governing their work, Rather, through pragmatic experience, 
the teachers found that they needed to be very certain of themselves be- 
cause, for a large range of items, they had become a legislative organ establish- 
ing new ordinances and rules for the workings of their institution. They 
became sensitive to the impact their decisions would have upon the other 
teachers and the pupils. Accordingly, they were anxious to have the support 
of the entire staff in regard to measures that radically altered methods in use. 


VALUES IN ADOPTING PROCEDURES 

In thinking over the probable consequences of instituting a procedure 
whereby teachers were to take part in the management of the high school, 
the principal had been admonished in the professional literature to reserve 
such veto control as his responsibilities in the position required. Accordingly, 
the group was titled “The Faculty Advisory Committee.” Their delibera- 
tions were to be advisory in nature, the principal reserving the right to 
accept or deny the programs or action recommended. Yet, as the commit- 
tee’s work evolved, this original view became untenable. If, after careful 
study following the pattern previously described for committee reports, the 
solution or measure suggested to ameliorate a troublesome problem was 
agreed to by the Faculty Advisory Committee, the position of the principal 
was already determined. He had taken part in the discussions dealing with 
a committee report. He had had ample opportunity to express his views and, 
if he found himself in a minority position, experience demonstrated that 
is where he undoubtedly belonged. Most probably he had not marshalled 
sufficient facts to support his view, or he had presented them ineptly, or he 
represented a weaker argument than the majority was supporting. In 
any case, the veto under such circumstances would have been a retreat to 
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authority and an acknowledgment of personal failure. And so the princi- 
p:l’s original attitude on the prerogatives of high office were rapidly modi- 
ficd. The administrative veto was impossible, 


Similarly, a collective bargaining situation involving the teachers on the 
one hand and the principal on the other did not exist. Because the committee 
became six in number rather than five teachers versus one principal, the de- 
liberations of the group were controlled by an atmosphere in which the 
only objective of the whole committee was to seek for the best answers to 
the problem studied. No individual had any vested interests—all were joined 
by a sincere desire to work for the general improvement of the school. Had 
the principal used the group as a camouflaged procedure for instituting his 
ideas, or had he refrained from putting into practice the agreed-to measures, 
then the teachers would rapidly have considered themselves a true grievance 
committee acting as a pressure group for the whole staff and a “bargaining” 
relationship would have resulted—a relationship inimicable to a healthy pro- 
fessional body of teachers. 

For similar reasons, other changes in committee procedure took place, 
The first meeting had been held in the principal’s office. No subsequent meet- 
ings were sceduled there. The phychological dominance of the office pre- 
vented ‘the development of an atmosphere of personal ease among the teachers, 
and so all future meetings were held in the librarian’s office, Meetings were 
scheduled for every Wednesday beginning forty minutes before the close of 
the school day at 2:30 p.m. and ending, by general agreement, not later than 
4:00 P.M. ; 

The committee soon learned that voting and formal motions were 
obstacles to agreement and action. They found, again without formal discus- 
sion, that in a group so small everyone’s opinion became apparent during the 
course of the discussion. No votes were necessary. Had voting been used, it is 
the opinion of the writer that it would have tended to congeal attitudes that 
study subsequently changed. There is a barrier to changing one’s overt 
demonstration of opposition into later support. Prevent the formalization of 
opinions until the facts. are studied and shifts of position will be more likely 
to occur. Permit an early vote and the odds are great that additional facts 
will merely confirm positions already taken. At any rate, it became psycho- 
logically easy, for whatever reasons, for members of the Advisory Committee 
to say: “I never would have believed it could be done that way.” 

Another circumstance that developed early was the absence of a chair- 


man for the Advisory Committee. Had the group been called upon to elect a 
chairman, the issue would immediately have arisen in the minds of all present 
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regarding the position of the principal in the group. If the teachers were to 
bargain with the principal, then a chairman would have been useful. But 
the principal had placed himself into the committee as a working member 
and, by so doing, had agreed to accept the decisions of the whole group as 
binding upon him (although he was initially unaware that this would be 
a result of so placing himself). Under these circumstances and with the 
rather conversational informality with which matters were handled, no 
chairman seemed ever to be needed, It is believed that an outside observer 
would have found that, for the most part, the person raising a question 
guided the discussion resulting. Actually, the principal was absent from 
about one third of the meetings that took place during the year. Remark- 
able indeed were the minutes of the committee’s meeting on the morning 
following one of the principal’s absences. The minutes said: “It was discussed 
and decided that—.” The cominittee had met, discussed their problems, and 
the following day, as usual, had issued the minutes. They had acted. 

A further point of minor consequence that seemed to have some virtue 
was the early decision made by the advisory group to deny membership on 
any working committee to its own personnel. This was done because the 
group did not feel that one of them should later come back and sit in par- 
tial judgment on his own work, Additionally, they may have liked the ar- 
rangement because it kept them free of working assignments while they 
were busy with their own advisory functions. 


OUTCOMES 


Finally, some evaluation of the accomplishments and weaknesses of the 
procedure is necessary. In the realm of accomplishments, two general re- 
sults were apparent. The first of these concerned the actual work accom- 
plished — the decisions made, the procedures developed, the jobs done. These 
ranged all the way from the personally petty to the educationally significant. 
Supplies of paper, pencils, and ink in the study hall which for years had 
been the individual chore of each teacher in charge each period of the day 
were a troublesome annoyance. With everyone responsible, no one was, with 
the result that for years it had been an item of irritation. When the matter 
was brought up before the Committee, it was disposed of very quickly by 
making the principal’s office responsible for stocking supplies in the study 
halls each morning. A very minor item, but, like many others, it was the 
source of teacher dissatisfaction that never reached the ears of the principal 
because the individual teacher hesitates to be a “chronic complainer.” 

Students excused too often from class, visitors in the halls, distribution of 
report cards, and others that can best be described by the term “educational 
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housekeeping” occur throughout the minutes of the Advisory Committee. 
Some of the major educational accomplishments were: a revision in the pro- 
ccdure for remedying academic failure; a home-room guidance program with 
a four-year sequence from grades 9 to 12; a series of faculty meetings using 
student panels on the general subject, “The improvement of instruction”; 
a study of aptitude testing and its place in the school guidance program; 
the improvement of the cumulative folder; the need for and the acquiring of 
a full-time remedial reading teacher; and other of this nature. These were 
significant accomplishments. Some of these were not carefully studied 
and, as a result, were executed in rather elementary fashion. But a start 
toward the professionalization of the staff had been made. 

The second major area of accomplishment dealt with the less tangible 
aspect of what happened to the teachers as a result of this procedure. Most 
emphatically the atmosphere of the staff changed, People were happier at 
their work. One objective measure was the number of teachers’ cars that 
remained in the parking lot long after the dismissal of school. They stayed 
through no administrative order; rather, they were there as a consequence of 
their own desires or as a result of studies initiated by themselves or their 
peers. Work was imposed by teachers on themselves that the most auto- 
cratic of principals would have hesitated to suggest. On several occasions, 
the principal had objected to recommended courses of action because he felt 
that the work-load involved was too great for the program to be maintained. 
In several instances, he was overruled. 

A further measure of the psychological result of the procedure could be 
seen in the death of an ancient educational institution—the teacher gripe 
session at the lunch hour. Amazingly, discussion became friendly and to a 
large degree, nonshop talk. Politics, fashions, and local news supplanted 
the “Why can’t we—?” “Why do we—?” type of vinegared speech too 
often characteristic of teachers’ lunches. 

Some individual anecdotes are revealing. The chairman of the joint 
committee of teachers and parents studying a revision of the report cards 
said after her report was accepted: “I don’t know of anything I’ve done in 
many years that scared me more to begin with and that I got more satis- 
faction out of completing than this report.” The male teacher member of the 
Advisory Committee, who had asked at the first meeting what area they were 
to advise upon, said at one of the later meetings: “My only complaint in re- 
gard to the work of this group is that here I’ve had to wait this long to learn 
more in one year than I have in the past thirty.” And the above statement was 
not made with a smile; rather, it left the group momentarily embarrassed at 
its naked sincerity and true regret. 
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Finally, the recommendations made for improvement showed that the 
advisory group felt that they had learned far more than had any of the teachers 
and that the experience was too valuable to be limited to so few. They re- 
commended that election to the committee be staggered so that a new member 
would be elected every two months taking the place of the most senior mem- 
ber then completing his year with no one eligible for re-election within the 
year he left office, Additionally, it can be acknowledged that more use could 
and should have been made of existing educational research on the problems 
studied. This may, in truth, have been administrative impatience with a staff 
initially almost pure in its ignorance of the literature available. In fact, how- 
ever, most of the problems encountered were far removed from the subject- 
matter specialties the teachers knew. Accordingly, their lack of knowledge 
should have been the principal’s responsibility to understand and to accept 
as a pointer toward the contributions he should have made. 

Teachers, too, learn by doing, and administrators are not exempt from 
the rule. Courage to begin and an honest desire to work with a group on 
problems it feels important are the twin needs for starting a system of re- 
sponsible professional freedom in any school. 


APPENDIX 


A Case Study of One Problem Handled by the Faculty Advisory Committee 

For approximately ten years, the school had employed a system of de- 
tention halls as a measure for reducing the quantity of academic failures. 
When report cards were issued, those pupils who failed one subject were 
required to report after school for an‘additional forty minutes of study in 
a central study hall. Those who had failed two subjects were required to re- 
port to an additional noon-hour study hall which reduced their lunch period by 
one half. Repeated failures on receipt of their report cards for the second 
time during the year would, likewise, find their penalty study halls doubled 
and trebled as their status demanded under the rules. When first instituted, 
the story held that it had had salutary effects, providing considerable impetus 
to those who failed through lack of effort. But as time had applied its cal- 
lousing hand to the pupils’ feelings about the harshness of the penalty, and as 
the chronic failures in each school generation became habituated to a longer 
school day, the program became ineffective in realizing its original purpose 
And from the standpoint of the self-interest of the teachers, the assignment as 
warden of these disciplinary pens was anticipated with dread. The “disciplin- 
ary problems” of the school came to be coagulated in these rooms with the 
consequent result that their management became the responsibility of thc 
few “strongest” teachers. 
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But the undercurrent of rebellion was not limited to the boys and girls. 
The teachers felt that this procedure was an administrative imposition that 
only the authority of traditional school management made them grumblingly 
accept. This was, obviously and uniquely, the issue to use to demonstrate the 
sincerity of the principal’s willingness to have a committee of teachers “advise” 
on the operation of the school. 

The Faculty Advisory Committee after informally reviewing the prob- 
lem issued the following notice to the faculty: 





At a meeting held October 14, 1948, of the Faculty Advisory Committee of 
High School the present policy of enrolling failing pupils in an eight-period 
study hall was discussed. The Advisory Committee recommends that a careful 
study of the following three points be made: 

1. The value to the failing pupil 
2. A critical evaluation of it as now constituted 

3. Recommendations 

The Advisory Committee believed these three points important enough to 
warrant the appointment of a faculty committee to make a study of this prob- 
lem. It believes that some method of helping the pupil to eliminate his failing 
grades must be maintained. The following teachers were selected to be members 
of this study committee: 

, chairman 


Tue Facutty Apvisory COMMITTEE 











Note the absence of a number of points subsequently added to the pro- 
cedure for establishing a working committee. The three questions should 
have been more carefully thought through and worded. The date by which 
the committee was to complete its report was not stated, and the need for a 
written report is, likewise, not indicated. But these were points for which 
experience was to demonstrate the need. 

The committee established to examine the method for remedying academic 
failures made an extensive survey of the faculty and student body. Through 
a questionnaire, the faculty was polled on its attitude toward the detention 
study-hall and was questioned on its suggestions for alternative methods. 
Approximately twenty per cent of the student body was interviewed by the 
teachers on the committee. The committee, itself, discussed the reasons for 
academic failure as a basis for examining proposed methods for correcting such 
failures. The final report of the “Committee on Failures” contained five sec- 
tions. The first three sections summarized the work described above; only 
the last two sections of the report—the conclusions and recommendations—are 


included here: 
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Report of the Committee on Failures 


Conclusion of the Committee 

Many splendid suggestions were made on the part of the faculty. All seem t 
feel that the problem of failures should be handled by the individual teacher and de 
tails as to time, etc., should be arrived at after discussion and agreement with teache: 
and pupil. When the teacher feels that the pupil is capable of passing in a subject and 
is failing because of lack of a right attitude, the parent should be brought into the 
picture and responsibility as to home assignments, etc., should be assumed. by the 
parent. 

We know that many pupils fail because they are placed in subjects that they are 
inadequately fitted for. After a proper investigation of the records in the high-school 
office, supplemented by the records of the teacher, these pupils should be transferred 
to subjects in which they might be able to succeed. We feel the need of a general 
tightening up of the whole academic program. We recommend here: 

a. Special seating arrangements should be made for failures in all study halis 

held in room 210. 

b. The failing list of students at the end of every report-card period should be in 
the desk in room 210 for the use of the teacher in charge, so that he may 
know which pupils to check on as to speaking privileges and work habits. 

We feel that, in many cases of failure, the teacher of the subject may be able to 
help the failing pupil by spending additional] time after 3:20. However, there will be 
difficulty due to transportation. Hence, this can not be the final solution to the prob- 
lem. 

We believe that, if a capable pupil is failing a subject, the parent should be con- 
tacted and asked to co-operate in checking his work habits at home. 

As teachers, what can we do? We know that academic progress and achievement 
depends upon good study habits. It is the responsibility of every teacher to motivate 
study in his particular subject. Periodically, time should be given in the classroom to 
learning proper methods of study. Demonstrate, tangibly and in detail, the best use of 
time in carrying out and completing an assignment. Many failures occur in normal 
pupils because they do not know how to study. The general attitude of our student 
body has very greatly improved, but we must have better academic achievement. 
Many of our superior students will be able to achieve better marks if we are able to 
show them proper methods of study and good use of time. 

To conclude, let us add the following: there is no one single solution for the fail- 
ure problem. We feel that it will take a combination of better teaching, a better 
analysis of our pupils in their enrollment in September, a general tightening up in 
their work habits, some teacher help after 3:20 and during the day, and a greater 
degree of parent co-operation. 


Recommendations for the Successful Handling of Failures 

The chairman of the Committee on Failures met with the Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee on November 17. The report of the committee was read and a discussion 
followed. The Committee recommended and the Faculty Advisory Committee agreed 


that: 


1. A list of all failures be issued for all teachers in the school. 
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2. That failing pupils be segregated in the study hia!’ ‘room 210) following each 
report-card period. 

3. That the teacher of the subject in which a pupil has failed =i:all be expected 
to provide a minimum of one period a week of additional time after school 
hours (3:20 p.m.) for reviewing and special help. Where a pupil lives out of 
the district and bus transportation is required by law, a letter shall be ad- 
dressed to the parents indicating the need for additional time in school for 
“study and requesting the parents to provide special transportation. 

4; Where failure has beén due to poor work habits or nonapplication to studies, 
the classroom teacher concerned will address a letter to the parents, indicating 
the causes for the failure. 

5. When, in the opinion of the classroom teacher, the nature of the failure, or of 
continued failure, is sufficiently serious as to warrant more severe action, re- 
questing the presence of one or more of the parents in school, the high-school 
principal will address a letter to the family concerned. 

Note the rambling nature of the “conclusions” and the mixture into 
this section of some later recommendations. The major educational omission 
is the almost complete absence of a mental hygiene viewpoint. But this article 
is more concerned with the process used than it is with the technical cor- 
rectness of the results obtained. On the whole, the work of .the committee 
seems thorough. They investigated every local aspect of the problem about 
which academically minded teachers would think. That they failed to look 
at educational literature or research is likewise apparent. However, a look at 
the last two paragraphs of the “conclusions” should add to anyone’s faith 
in teachers’ capacity to analyze themselves and their procedures. 

The working committee presented its report to the Faculty Advisory 
Committee who agreed to the adequacy of the report by calling a meeting of 
the entire faculty on this subject. The principal was unable to attend the 
faculty meeting. The minutes follow: 


Junior-Senior High Teachers’ Meeting 


The Junior-Senior High-School teachers met in the library on Tuesday after- 
noon, November twenty-third. Mr. K............ called the meeting to order. The purpose 
of the meeting was to find a better system of taking care of failures in our high 
school. 

Mr. K............ called en Mr. C............ to make the report for the Committee on 
Failures. Mr. C.. ......... rcad the mimeographed report which he had given to each 
teacher before the meeting. He and Mr. D............ asked to be excused at three forty- 
five. 

Discussion followed the reading of the report. Mr. G............ remarked that, upon 
questioning fifty to sixty pupils, he discovered that all of them desired to meet their 
failures. They thought that help from their teachers—after three twenty—would be 
the best solution. He also informed those present that the teachers were almost unan- 
imous in expressing the opinion that the eighth period, as it is, is a failure. 
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i 
Mr. suggested voting on the five recommendations for the successful 
handling of failures as presented by the committee. Each recommendation was to be 
considered individually before voting upon it. 

moved that the first recommendation be approved Mrs. N.......... 
seconded the motion. A discussion followed. Mrs. W. suggested that 

the subjects as well as the failures be listed. The motion was carried. 
Mr. N............ moved that the second recommendation be approved. Mr. 
seconded the motion. A discussion followed. The motion was not 


seconded the motion. A discussion followed. The motion was carried. 
Mrs. N............ moved that the fourth recommendation be accepted. Mrs. 
seconded the motion. A discussion followed. The motion was carried. 
; moved that the fifth recommendation be accepted. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. N A discussion followed. The motion was carried. 


adjourned the meeting at four twenty-five. 
Respectfully submitted, 


N. V. 





The faculty exercised its right to accept or deny or modify the recom- 
mendations of the working committee as approved by the Faculty Advisory 
Committee. In tact, they did all three of these. The faculty discarded entirely 
recommendation No. 2. They added to the requirements of recommendation 
No. 1, and they approved No.’s 3, 4, and 5, the other recommendations. 


On the day following the faculty meeting, the principal was handed the 
minutes with the requirement that he fulfill his executive duties by placing 
these recommendations into effect. The principal constructed the several forms 
required for the new program and submitted them to the Faculty Advisory 
Committee with the following result: “The final forms for handling failures 
were presented, discussed and accepted.” On the next day the principal issued 


the following memorandum: 


Memorandum to Teachers 
The faculty of the Junior-Senior High School, on the 23rd of November, recom- 
mended abolition of the eighth period. In its stead, the faculty recommended the adop- 
tion of a series of measures designed to handle more effectively the problem of aca- 
demic failures. The procedures that you recommend are appreciated and I recognize 
the challenge that you have accepted in demonstrating that improvement will occur. 
Enclosed with this memorandum, you will find a series of forms to be used as part of 
the new procedure for handling failures. Home-room teachers are requested to discuss 
the new procedure fully in order that pupils may understand: 
1. There is no more eighth-period study hall, teachers of pupils with failing marks 
will arrange after-school study periods for tutoring and extra help. 
2. Teachers of pupils with failing marks who are transported by bus will use the 
double post-card form for reporting to the parents on the necessity and desira- 
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bility of providing transportation in ‘order that their son or daughter may re- 


ceive additional after-school help. 
3. Teachers of pupils with failing grades whose failure is due to lack of effort, poor 


work habits, general laziness, or lack of application, are to write a letter to the 















REPORT ON FAILURES 








Name of Student 
Address. 

Subject Failed 
Time assigned for reviewing and special help 
Number of meetings per week 






Phone 





Home Room 
Teacher. 





























From 








Duration of reviewing and special help period Date 


To 
Was a letter sent by you to the paents? ........-......-.-sscsereee 


Type of letter? 
Request for special transportation ..................-.------+- 
Information on poor work habits ...................-.-..-+- 
Have you requested the principal to write a letter asking for an interview 
with the parents? ...........-.-.-:-:0+0+0-+ 
Was such an interview held? 
In your opinion was the interview a success? 
Disposition of the case: Do you think the pupil will receive an F on his next 
report card in your subject? ................-s-cseso-s 














When? 




























has received an F grade in 
for the marking period ending 
hii . As the teacher of your (son, daughter) I want to do all I 
can to improve (his, her) school work. It is my belief that your (son, daugh- 
ter) is capable of doing the work in my class. I believe (his, her) failure has 
been primarily due to poor work habits. Your (son, daughter) is now studying 
several major subjects. (He, she) has some time provided for study in school, 
but, because most major subjects require forty-five minutes for each day’s 
preparation, it is necessary for (him, her) to study at least one to two more 
hours daily at home. I should like you to see that ................-...-- spends sufhi- 
cient time each day in the careful preparation of (his, her) assignments. 
This letter is written to you in order that you may know what you can do 
to help your (son, daughter) do better work in school. 


Yours sincerely, 
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has received an F grade in for the marking period 
I want to do all I can to help (him, her) improve 
his school work. In order to accomplish this result it will be necessary to cre- 
ate an after-school period for reviewing and special help. I can meet with your 
(son, daughter) on (Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri.) from 3:20 to 

In order to do this, it will be necessary for you or some friend to see that 





your (son, daughter) reaches home safely after (his, her) dismissal at 
on the day(s) indicated, Will you kindly sign and mail the attached card to 
indicate that you can provide the necessary transportation? 
Yours sincerely, 
(Reverse of Post Card) 
TEACHER: 


1 (can, cannot) arrange the needed transportation. 











(Parent’s Signature) 











parents concerned. A suggested form is attached. Teachers are to make such 
variations as may suit the individual case. 

. Where failurés are due to incorrect placement, teachers will be expected to 
advise the office of their opinion in order that further investigation may take 
place. 

. Teachers of pupils with failures will report to the office at the end of three 
weeks on the attached form provided, a statement of what has occurred in. the 
previous three weeks in regard to overcoming the failure and indication of 
what the future will bring. 

Normally a review of the procedures developed and employed would end 
here. One last note seems desirable. These teachers did not set out to establish 
doctrines for a democratically working school. Humanly, they thought through 
each task as it arose, seeking always to do the best they could for the boys and 
girls, their associates, themselves, and even, on occasion, their principal. 
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Vandals at Work 


ROBERT. MOSES 


OUNGSTERS of school age in a democracy like ours, in which many 

of their elders habitually confuse liberty and license, are no doubt essen- 
tially careless of property and at times downright destructive. Several factors 
are at work in this situation: sheer physical exuberance for which happier 
expression has not been provided, frontier inheritances or imitations to which 
conservation of any kind is a stranger, the conscious or unconscious revolt 
against regimentation which goes logically enough with recent immigration 
and current prevailing theories of education in which the limits of self-expres- 
sion have yet to be defined. The basic immaturity of many grown-up Ameri- 
cans is also responsible for vandalism. You cannot expect a pupil, whose 
parents fail to see the essential cruelty and stupidity of*the practical jokes 
which figure so largely in our movies, screen, radio, and television programs, 
and in our conventions and gatherings, to have much regard for public 
property. 

I am no licensed psychologist in such matters — just a practical administra- 
tor with some notion of what causes, aggravates, mitigates, and stops damage 
done by youngsters when it ceases to be funny or unimportant and reaches 
the stage of vandalism. Having probably been a mischievous brat in my day 
and not having reached the age of humorless austerity, I am not inclined to 
prissiness or severity in reviewing the destructive activities of youth. Our 
youngsters are descended from generations of talented fence writers. Kilroy’s 
signature is all over Europe and the Pacific, and Junior Kilroys have taken 
up the brush and pencil here. The rising generation is the product of two 
world wars and is growing up in the menacing shadow of a third. All wars 
are destructive. Atomic bombing is complete devastation. All other damage, 
however wanton, is minor by comparison. 


Robert Moses is head of the City and State Park systems of New York, Chair- 
man of the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, New York City Construction 
Co-Ordinator. Reprinted from the April issue of Books in Their Courses with permis- 
sioy of the publisher, Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
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A nation of adults, who wantonly waste their natural resources; drive their 
cars with appalling indifference to human life; throw into the garbage can 
enough dinner leavings to feed a small European country; litter streets and 
grind their cigarette butts into the furniture; carve, snatch, and lift souvenirs 
with diabolical persistence and cunning; and mix their cocktails with six or 
eight parts of gin, set an example to youth which hardly can be edifying. 


I realize, Mr. District Attorney, that I was not expected to offer such testi- 
mony and that the Judge may strike it from the record as irrelevant, im- 
material, and way off the beam, and will order the jury to disregard it. The 
technical rules of evidence, however, don’t always illuminate human relations. 
Lots of mischievous boys get to be bishops, statesmen, and even publishers 
and superintendents of schools. Not all are juvenile delinquents. Mr. Munro 
Leaf’s watch-bird had not yet replaced Slovenly Peter in my early days and 
Sophie Spoilall and Ned the Toy-breaker often turned into valuable citizens. 
All of which is, however, no proof that they don’t need control and discipline, 
as you will see if you read on. 

The evidence which follows has to do with New York City and the statis- 
tics are local ones. For this reason several things should be borne in mind. 
In a polyglot city where the average daily attendance in the schools stands at 
836,239, one cannot expect the decorous behavior or the intense civic pride of 
the small homogeneous European city oft touted by expatriates, refugees, and 
tourists. In any case, London’s Hyde Park is pretty disorderly on a Bank 
Holiday, Moscow’s Park of Rest and Culture fails to live up to either of its 
names, and the regimentation and orderliness of German public institutions 
and places did not produce a really civilized people. Nevertheless, muggings 
and assaults in our parks are too numerous to justify any assumption of per- 
fection on our part. As far as the destruction of schoolbooks goes, the prob- 
lem of size applies here also, for we educate a much larger proportion of our 
citizens than most other nations do. 


WHAT IS THE COST? 

It is easy to measure the immense cost of vandalism, but still easier to 
exaggerate the number, spirit, and support of those responsible. For, make 
no mistake about it, a minority of vicious hoodlums and bad eggs cause most 
of the serious trouble, and a small minority can do immense harm in a short 
time without much danger of detection. Five per cent of the users of any 
public property—for public property is the main target—whether it be school 
buildings and equipment, school and library books, parks and playgrounds, 
statuary or street lights and fixtures, can wreck what the other ninety-five 
per cent have a right to enjoy. 
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Let me give you a few figures from our local experience, first as to our 
public libraries, then as to our parks and playgrounds. 

The Brooklyn Public Library reports that vandalism is a considerable prob- 
lem throughout the borough, although no one section suffers more than an- 
other and no particular pattern along racial, economic, or national lines is 
discernible. Repair of broken windows, a major item in public buildings of 
all kinds, represents the greatest expense; and this is required in all branches as 
well as in the Central Library Building. Windows are irresistible targets to 
many youth. They throw all manner of objects at them. In particular, the 
high retaining wall in one of our parks back of the Central Building makes 
a strategic locale for stone-throwers of varying skills. 

According to its inventory, the Brooklyn Library showed a loss of about 
12,000 volumes in 1949. Plates were torn out, comments written in, and many 
volumes lost or stolen from the shelves. This was not entirely the young peo- 
ple’s doing, but it is difficult to separate their activities from those of immature 
grown-ups. All Brooklyn libraries suffer from other destructive activities 
which do not require complete replacement and here youth mainly are at 
fault. They deface buildings with chalk-marks, trample upon shrubbery, and 
carve initials on benches. 

In the New York Public Library, theft or mutilation of library books and 
deliberate damage to its buildings add up to close to $10,000 a year. Library 
officials say that, while the amount of vandalism is small in relation to the 
number of readers and the volume of books, .006 per cent of the 4,000,000 
volumes used annually are mutilated. The main offenders are children and 
irresponsible students, including those in college. Here vandalism does as- 
sume a neighborhood pattern: the upper East Side and lower Seventh Avenue 
districts in Manhattan and the Southeast Bronx have the poorest records. 

Selfish, lazy readers tear entire pages or sections out of encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, and anthologies to avoid the effort of copying them. Zealous 
collectors gather material fof their scrapbooks on a variety of subjects, such as 
sporting events, fugitive poetry, actors and actresses, current events, and 
prominent personalities. Political, religious, and moral bigots write dispar- 
aging comments ‘in the margins of books; ink out words, sentences, and 
paragraphs; and cut out portions of which they do not approve. In 1949, the 
Americana, Britannica, and Jewish and Catholic encyclopedias were slashed 
with a sharp razor through fifty or more pages. 

One baseball enthusiast succeeded in removing dozens of pages from the 
bound volumes of a magazine called Sporting Life, running from 1883-1917. 
The Library owned probably the only complete set of this periodical in the 
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United States. Another vandal got to work with a pair of scissors and cut 
out coats of arms and armorial bearings in a rare book on the subject. A 
reader recently asked for six periodicals with articles on T. S. Eliot. All of 
these articles had been torn out. In 1949, thieves broke into several isolated 
branch libraries at night. Unable to find money or enraged by the smallness 
of their haul, they destroyed books, disarranged library cards, and disrupted 
furniture. 

Damage to Manhattan and Bronx library buildings assumes large propor- 
tions. It costs about $800 a year to replace broken windows and $154 to re- 
pair one window at the 96th Street Manhattan Branch which was smashed 
a short time ago. The bill for removing swastikas from the Webster Branch 
last year was $50, and repainting the entire hallway at the 135th Street 
Library, where the Kilroys had been at work, amounted to $450. A prankster 
threw a pail of tar through the skylight at the St. Agnes Branch. Covering 
the skylight cost $450. 

Vandalism in New York City’s parks and playgrounds cost us $200,468 
in 1949. The list of damage is almost endless. Drinking fountains were 
knocked to pieces; directional signs were pulled up or mutilated; portions 
of metal statues were bent and broken with crude or fiendishly contrived 
levers; marble statues lost their fingers, noses, ears, and any other parts which 
could be fractured with a cobblestone or bat; fences were cut; playground 
apparatus such as swings, see-saw boards, and slides was pulled to pieces or 
bent out of shape; fixtures of all kinds were stolen, clogged up, or ‘broken; 
flagpole halyards were cut; walls were decorated with chalk, lipstick, asphalt, 
or anything else which would leave a mark; paving blocks were uprooted 
and thrown into the river; bench slats were torn out by the thousand; limbs 
were torn from trees; bonfires were set in shrubbery to burn out acres of 
valuable plants; and hundreds of lamps were broken by stones or air rifles. 
As to the actual figures for 1949, replacements of light globes and bulbs cost 
$22,922; of trees and shrubs, $36,204; of benches, bench ends, and bench slats, 
$28,046; of lawns, $45,723; and of drinking fountains, $11,872. When the 
Sanitation Department set out 4,800 new wire mesh trash baskets, it took 
thieves and mischievous characters only four days to make off with 193 of 
them. If we could channel all this destructive energy to constructive ends, 
we could generate more power than Niagara. 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 

What is the answer to this rather dismal record? It is immensely difficult 
to provide workable remedies which are neither too sublimated and idealistic, 
nor too tough and punitive; but there are ways of going about it. First, 
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VANDALISM IN PUBLIC PARKS—This picture gives sharp point to what Commissioner 
Moses is talking about. He deals with all manner of vandalism in his article, including destruc- 
tion and mutilation of books in public libraries—and with theft of bocks. But he said, when 
we asked him to write this piece, that he couldn’t claim enough knowledge about destruction 
of textbooks in public schools—whether wantonly, carelessly, or just accidentally—to speak with 
authority on the subject. What Robert Moses could not know from first-hand experience, you 


administrators and teachers know all too well. Probably you know it in your own school 
system. Look at the picture above. 
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of course, additional facilities for play and active recreation, then education 
and publicity in all their phases and in their most popular and ingenious ap- 
plications addressed to parents as well as their children, next watching and 
policing, and, finally, punishment on a reasonable basis which does not ordi- 
narily involve criminality. 

Youngsters cooped up in apartments and tenements need lots of neighbor- 
hood playgrounds. In New York City we have five times as many now as 
we had when I first became Park Commissioner. This has helped enormously 
to reduce what is usually miscalled juvenile delinquency, but climate makes 
our outdoor recreation facilities useless many days in the year, and so we must 
build more indoor play centers especially in the older, overcrowded sections 
not yet cleared and rebuilt in connection with our tremendous housing and 
slum-clearance programs. All these remedies take much time, especially when 
they are slowed down by the relocation of thousands of tenants moved out of 
the way of the improvements to new neighborhoods and sometimes back 
again to the old ones when they are rebuilt. In this process, schools, libraries, 
and scores of other functions and utilities are disrupted, and entirely different 
patterns of behavior appear and must be studied. 

The Park Department has also sponsored programs of education: through 
public, parochial, and private schools; we even tried setting up special groups 
of young guardians with badges; we have attempted also to make an example 
of trouble-makers by requiring them to work in the parks and playgrounds 
and to restore the damage they have done. Although none of these expedients 
was completely successful in dealing with the situation, a continuous general 
campaign against vandalism in all its forms, wherever it appears, conducted 
by all the schools, churches, and civic groups and bolstered by newspaper 
support, surely could enlist the aid of public opinion. The main purpose of 

the schools, the churches, and the many organizations like the YMCA, YMHA, 
Knights of Columbus, scores of athletic clubs, the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts, and the Settlement Houses is to build better citizens, and, were it not 
for their efforts, vandalism would be a much greater problem than it is. 
Since the City Park Department, the Police Athletic League which does ex- 
cellent work, the Education Department’s impressive recreation system, and 
the state park system in the suburbs and more distant vacation areas cannot 
provide all the needed outlets for natural exuberance, the facilities of private 
organizations also must be enlarged; they should be encouraged not only to 
expand, but also to speak out against vandalism. Closer co-operation between 
the various private groups in the city, both governmental and voluntary, 
and the formation of representative committees would be of benefit also. 
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In one specific instance, concerted action on the part of the public schools 
and libraries has helped to preserve library books. Vandalism and deliberate 
mutilation of books have decreased over the last few years despite the enor- 
mous growth of the schools for the simple reason that teachers agreed that 
their pupils no longer should be required to bring pictures to class. A co- 
operative program certainly would reduce the amount of vandalism in the 
schools themselves where, according to the Board of Education, unlawful 
entries in 1,253 schools accounted for $63,506 in nine months in 1949. It is 
encouraging to note that both the Park Department and the libraries report 
a considerable drop in vandalism in the last four years. 





VANDALISM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Note at the left the brand-new book as it was issued 
to a tenth-grader out in the middle of our country (but it could have come from Mr. Moses’ 
bailiwick!) Then see how it looked after less than seven months’ use. We mean abuse! The 
half-tone engraving was made from an actual photograph. The only retouching the engraver 
did was to blank out the book’s title, author, and publisher. Is there anything that you and 
we can do to retard or to stop this kind of petty vandalism which, multiplied by the number 
of careless or destructive pupils, costs the schools and the publishers so much cash and trouble? 
If you have a plan that works, please let us know about it. ‘ 
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As to policing and punishment, I am aware of the fact that ultra-conserva- 
tive constitutional authorities in some states have doubts as to whether the 
higher courts will sustain the theory of fining parents for the depredations 
of children, but it has been done in several states and seems to work. From 
our own experience in the Park Department, we have found disciplinary 
action by the Children’s Court whose jurisdiction extends, to youngsters under 
sixteen years of age, and by the magistrate assigned to the Adolescent Court 
for the older group between sixteen and twenty-one, to be ineffective and 
of little real assistance. As far as the Children’s Court is concerned this 
generally takes the form of a mild reprimand with the usual admonition, 
“Now be a good boy and don’t do it again.” There have been exceptional. 
cases where a judge has seen to it that parents have not only made restitu- 
tion for damage caused by their children but have also been reprimanded 
publicly. In a few other instances involving older boys who have been taken 
into Adolescent Court, co-operation of the District Attorney with a sympa- 
thetic judge has resulted in real and lasting benefits. In one such case, parents 
made partial restitution to the city in cash, and the boys’ worked out the 
balance ont Saturdays during a whole summer. At the end of their penance, 
they not only expressed their regret for what they had done, but also went 
so far as to thank the park foreman and other members of the staff for 
straightening them out. 

A small fine from two to ten dollars will do wonders to establish the 
principle that training and responsibility begin at home, that breaking things 
and hurting people is not cute, and that things which are broken must be 
replaced. It is an astonishing fact that many parents regard destruction by 
their children as legitimate forms of self-expression, and we repeatedly hear’ 
from certain types of fathers and mothers that they are citizens and tax- 
_ payers and that their little Fauntleroys and digging demons have a right to 

do what they please with public property. Immediately after the opening 
of the Triborough Bridge system, a boy deliberately threw a large stone from 
the walk on the main span at a motor boat passing through Hell Gate 140 
feet below. The stone missed the boat owner by a foot and went through two 
decks, Fortunately, we caught this charming lad and his companions. When 
the court officer visited the culprit’s parents to deliver the customary rebuke, 
they roared with laughter. Although Junior may not get a lot of fun from the 
sound of breaking glass, splintering wood, and tearing linen and paper, or 
from heaving paving blocks, plants, and benches into the river, Pop is likely 
to take a very dim view of these proceedings if he has to go to court and 


pay five or ten dollars for Junior’s happy vandalism. 
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Philosophical Thoughts on Education 







F. EARL WILLIAMS 








EAL education takes place when the student is actively engaged in work, 
the aims and purposes of which he himself feels are important. 

The outcome of school training should be a sound body, a disciplined 
mind, a liberal education, and a sound character. 

Learning takes place when it satisfies some real need, when it holds 
promise for the future, and when it is useful. 

Our schools should offer the opportunity and encouragement for maximum 
self-realization within the pattern of our interdependent society. 

Education should be an integrated process in which the pupil’s body, 
emotions, intellect, and life experiences all contribute toward an intensified 
and enlightened awareness of, and a desire for, the good life in its practical, 
















moral, and cultural aspects. 

Schools should make it likely that each pupil will grow at his optimum 
rate as a total personality. There should be a transformation from a self- 
centered creature into an enlightened and humane person with wide in- 
terests, ever-expanding horizons, broad frames of reference, and sound habits 
of working and thinking with maximum self-realization within the social 








pattern. 
Education is not something done zo but something done dy an individual 


which is actually self-educational. It is a slow, subtle growth entailing a life- 
time of self-discipline and an unquenchable passion to learn and to grow up 
to the full stature of one’s abilities. The outcome should be competent, self- 
active, responsible, and socially-minded citizens whose lives are predicated on 
faith, courage, integrity, intelligence and the will to achieve. 

Our young people will learn what they live, and these experiences become 
the building stones of their character and personality. The most vital re- 
sponsibility of society is to help our youth live rich, wholesome, and deeply 












satisfying lives. 






F. Earl Williams is Principal of the Gardner High School, Gardner, Massachusetts. 
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The basic purpose of schools is to prepare youth to enter adult work as 
well-adjusted citizens, able to meet the common problems both as indi- 
viduals and as members of society — trained to live and work and play together 
with a broad foundation for many kinds of careers and with a knowledge of 
and an appreciation for mankind’s heritage of culture and wisdom. 

Schools must continue to be concerned with knowledge, facts, activities, 
and intellectual interests, but they must be more concerned with values, moti- 
vations, and social purposes. : 

Much of the schooling which is essentially escapist in purpose and content 
needs to become oriented with the here and now and the problems connected 
with successful living. 

The function of the school is to provide the growing pupil with the 
knowledge and attitudes that will lead him into an intelligent participation 
in the cultural values and the practical responsibilities which are concomitant 
with a wholesome and satisfying community life. 

American education should provide the opportunity for all within the 
limits of the law and community living to attain that measure of success 
and happiness which is commensurate with the individual’s ability and dis- 
position. The school should also be a positive agent in promoting social 
progress. The quality of living in a community should improve because of 
the training and inspiration of the school. 

Our teaching must be kept relevant, functional, and purposeful. Each 
student should understand the import of his school training and its relation- 
ship with his fullest development and eventual success in life. Our courses 
of study must not be allowed to become static but should be kept modernized 
in the light vi changing conditions and new needs. We should hold fast to 
the gains of the past as we evaluate and strive to meet the needs of the present 
and the probable future. 

“We are seekers and partners and co-workers and successors in the eternal 
quest for beauty. And what is this beauty that we all seek to perpetuate? It is 
wisdom and virtue and honor and courage and justice and faith. In a word, 
beauty is truth and truth is the way that leads directly to God.”—Socrates. 





MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW. 


The thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals will be held in New York City, 
February 10 through 14, 1951, at the Hotel Commodore. Send to 


Miss Sylvia Pelomen, Manager, Housing Bureau, 500 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 
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Report on an Operation 







JOSEPH W. SMITH 


WHAT IS OPERATION ATOMIC VISION?! 






MPACT of atomic energy. Many long-held notions of permanency are 

tumbling headlong into the ideological scrap basket today. The largest build- 
ing in Hometown, the one that everyone is just sure will serve as a landmark 
for generations, can be disintegrated in as brief a time as it takes a child to 
tumble a house of cards. The county courthouse, that great American symbol 
of everlastingness, can be made part of a great puff of dust in a fraction of a 
second — its roofs and its clock and its great brownstone steps unrecognizable 
in the white billow that reaches for the sky. Destruction is no longer a mat- 
ter of disintegration through time, or piece-by-piece removal; it can be instan- 
taneous, and not even the mark “X” need be left to commemorate the spot. 
Permanence, once a matter of things lasting through time, must be rethought, 
must be shifted into the area of the intellect, of abstraction. The terrible 
power of the splitting atom is bringing philosophy and experience into closer 
union in that such a term as permanence is undergoing profound changes in 
meaning through the reorganization of man’s experience. 

Another language symbol that is taking a profound buffeting is security. 
What security inside a wall that can be vaporized, or — more accurately — 
atomized? What security in a heavy brick of yellow gold that can vanish in 
a puff of white dust? .The philosophical question, “Where is security?” is 
being forced into the thinking and the planning of the man in the street. 
He is being forced into the position of reassessing his values and of rearrang- 

























ing their hierarchy. 
More practically, the century’s number one scientific discovery is creating 
a whole chain of new and urgent social problems. Number one among them 






10peration Atomic Vision. Hubert Evans, Ryland Crary, and C. Glen Hass for the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1948. 


Joseph W. Smith is Assistant Professor of Education, Department of Education, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. 
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is the control of this force that holds such benevolent possibilities if properly 
channeled and such unbelievably horrible ones if directed toward destruction 
in the world of men. Is it to be power or force, life or death, benevolence or 
horror? The answer depends upon men, men that have the knowledge and 
the understanding and the skill to work with other men in the manufacture, 
control, and application of atomic power. 

Blind man’s buff, while amusing to children, is not the game to play when 
nuclear fission is a member of the party. We cannot afford to stumble against 
it in the dark, then guess what it is we have hold of. We must know what 
it is— must understand its composition, its power, its possibilities, and its 
limits. Else we risk domination; not by the A-Bomb or by the H-Bomb but 
by fear— fear of the men who do know what this thing is, and who do 
know how it can be used. Else, in a democracy, the electorate can make 
precious few decisions concerning policy, but must entrust the planning and 
the policy making to the elite who are in the “atomic know,” or who claim 


to be. 


Role of education. Education — free, public education — is dedicated, his- 
torically and actually, to releasing people from the shackles of fear and to 
helping the individual to develop a system of rational doing through rational 
thinking. Such a dedication imposes upon educators the responsibility for 
making available to everyone the facts surrounding the materials and the 
situations that affect them. This is often derided as a devotion to immediacy, 
but how else can individuals be released from fear and set upon the road of 
projecting their own and the community’s destinies than by knowing the facts 
about what is urgent? All of which, though sounding like preachment, leads 
to practicality. Education must accept its responsibility for pulling the blind- 
ers off the blind man, and for helping people to what they need if there is to 
be vision in a world that knows atomic energy. 

Removing the blinders. The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals undertook one of the practical responsibilities when the writing of 
Operation Atomic Vision (O.A.V.) was commissioned. This publication is 
designed as an aid to school systems which desire to accept the responsibility 
for making knowledge available and helping individuals to rationality. Of 
course, not all systems have such a desire. Some feel like the head of the 
English department in an Eastern high school who said, “I discussed last year 
with Senior English teachers its (O.A.V.) use for a composition unit, and we 
decided not to use it. We felt that it was too frank and too vivid for high-school 
students. We wondered if they were the group whose minds we should alert 
to these operations — and decided against it.” But for those who do have a 
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desire to accept the responsibility, O.A.V. is available to them as a teaching- 
learning unit for the senior high school. It emphasizes the positive approach 
to the problems growing out of the release of atomic energy, and at the same 
time presents the practical hazards inherent in its application to destruction 
and war. It proceeds on the basis of the facts about nuclear fission and its 
physical results, From these it proceeds to a speculation on the possibilities 
—for good and for evil — involved in those results, concluding with a con- 
sideration of the impact upon human beings and the necessity for society’s 
contriving some method of control. 


Some, of course, feel about this as one high-school principal in the Middle 
West felt when he reported, “A number of members of the 
High School purchased Operation Atomic Vision. Its theme was presented 
to the faculty and, to some extent, to the PTA. The consensus is that it is 
well prepared and timely, but, also, that the United States is thoroughly sym- 
pathetic with the proposals of O.A.V. and needs no special education as to the 
potential of atomic energy for good or evil. We are also conversant with the 











Downtown window display prepared by the Keene, New Hampshire, High School students. 
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Russian attitude and know that we are dealing with people who turn a deaf 
ear to proposals for advancing the general welfare of humanity.” 


While the United States may be sympathetic, and while Russia may be 
turning a deaf ear, there still exists the urgent problem of producing for this 
country an electorate well enough informed and securely enough committed 
to action to transform sympathy into positive doing and to create such a din 
that even the deafest must recognize that something is happening. Operation 
Atomic Vision proposes to help in doing this by going beyond being merely 
a collection of facts and philosophic projections upon facts by being a strateg- 
ical and tactical plan for action in school and community. It presents general 
and specific recommendations for activating a teaching-learning unit in the 
school, and for carrying its results — in terms of action — into the community. 


It applies the principles of nuclear fission and chain reaction to the human 
element by aiming first at the individual student and raising his level of in- 
formation and action, He is a member of a group (the class or club), and, 
if he and his fellows are raised as individuals, the level of the entire group is 
raised. The group is part of a community and, if the levels of the various 
groups are raised, the community level is raised. One could go on and say 
that if the levels of a lot of communities are raised, the level of the state is 
also; and, if the levels of the various states are raised, then the level of the 
nation is raised, and so forth. 


Information and action. The approach taken by Operation Atomic Vision 
is not through information alone, but through information and action. Action 
is conceived as rational doing growing out of sufficient information. Hence, 
some fairly technical information about atomic power and its production is 
included. So also, facts concerning the use and possibilities for use in the 
product of nuclear fission. A summary of need for control and current ef- 
forts at control, potential problems of misuse and hopes for proper use, round 
out the informational phase of the operation. 


The action phase consists, first, of getting the unit in operation, either as 
a part of some regular offering, as an interdepartmental project, or as an all- 
school affair. It can be activated by a teacher, a principal, a superintendent, a 
student, or any combination or any group. Then there is organization for dis- 
cussion and projects, involving the community. Once the community is in- 
volved, there is organization, contacting of existing groups, creation of new 
groups, public relations work to be done. Operation Atomic Vision offers, in 
other words, a timely reason for doing a lot of good things in curriculum re- 
vision and in school-community co-operation that a school faculty has been 
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thinking about for months, or years, but about which nothing has been done. 
Maybe several schools could do something together. Any school should 
have neighbors who know about and have been thinking about Operation 
Atomic Vision, since 36,163 free copies have been distributed, 17,977 copies 
have been sold, and 1,185 different school districts have purchased copies to 
date. : 
HOW 0.A.V. IS BEING USED BY SCHOOLS 


Who activates O.A.V.? For the principal who is wondering how to start, 
where to attack, perhaps a glimpse at what some of the 143 schools that have 
reported on the use of the unit will be helpful. The descriptions of OAV 
in use that follow are the results of a questionnaire sent to schools that have 
purchased ten or more copies of the publication. The survey was made during 
the winter of 1949-1950 by the Curriculum Planning and Development Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the com- 
mittee that originally sponsored the publication, in an effort’to find out what 
has happened to it, how it is being used, and what help might be given those 
who have considered using it but just aren’t sure about how to go about it. 
The survey results do not pretend to represent the picture of O.A.V. as it is 
used in all schools. Undoubtedly, there are many schools using the unit who 
were not contacted, since questionnaires were sent only to purchasers of ten 
or more copies. Undoubtedly, too, many schools which did not reply are 
actually using the unit. Thus, the picture presented here represents only the 
practice in the 143 schools actually reporting. It is, though, a revealing and a 
useful composite, especially to high-school principals desirous of starting ac- 
tion in their own schools. 

In general, O.A.V. has been instituted either by the principal, a teacher, 
or a principal and teacher working together. In some isolated instances it has 
been activated by a student group, or a county superintendent, or a librarian; 
but usually the impetus comes from the administrative head of the local school 
or from a teacher who would like to incorporate the unity into an already 
existing course offering. The unit seems to stand a better chance of being all- 
school or interdepartmental when it is principal- or principal-teacher initiated. 
When introduced by an individual teacher it tends to remain an appendage 
to the course he is teaching. Thus it would seem to represent more funda- 
mental thinking in the area of curriculum development when it comes as a 
result of the administrator working with teachers or a group of teachers work- 
ing together. 

Fitting O.A.V. into the program. Some schools have reported that the 
unit is not yet a part of any program but is serving \as a basis for faculty dis- 
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cussion. One principal reports that this was the finest phase of the program 
because it awakened the interest of all and made inclusion of the material a 
much smoother and more successful operation. It may be that in some schools 
where there would be pressure against eliminating some traditional material 
to make room for this new material, or against confusing departmental lines, 
that a year or so of faculty discussion would be more desirable than immediate 
activation. 

One hundred and forty-three schools, at least, have activated the unit and 
have introduced the material directly into the life-stream of the school. Some 
hit the vein, others dissipated the material into the lymph. But — the first 
step was taken. In general, O.A.V. is reported as a unit in an already existing 
course, and as an addition to that course. Very few respondents spoke of it 
as a replacement for an outworn part, or as any part of a basic restructuring 
of the offering. The unit has been introduced in this fashion into at least 
eleven course offerings: problems of American democracy, United States his- 
tory, social studies, sociology, American life, consumer education, English, 
chemistry, physics, science, and earth science. About as many schools indicate 
that it has become a part of the social science offering as indicate that it is 
now a part of a science class. 


Slightly more schools indicate an interdepartmental pattern of some sort 


than indicate inclusion in a single offering. Great ingenuity and creativeness 
has been displayed, sixty-nine schools reporting thirty-one different subject 
combinations, the most frequent combination being science and social science. 
Most of these reported programs are interdepartmental in that each of the 
subject teachers has agreed to add a part of O.A.V. to his offering. Here, 
again, it has been largely a matter of addition rather than replacement, and 
we have no way of knowing at this time how basic the changes are or how 
vitally they have affected the integration of courses. An awareness, though, 
of the growing importance of the problems connected with atomic energy is 
apparent. 

Few schools have involved the extracurriculum in O.A.V. In some cases 
it has been a home-room project, but usually it is the science club or a forensic 
activity that has become interested. It may be that the fact that so few 
schools have carried the project into the community affects the participation by 
extracurricular groups, or vice-versa, for such groups do seem to offer the great- 
est possibilities for carrying the project beyond the school and into the com- 
munity. Debate groups and speech forums are usually welcome program 
leaders for civic luncheon clubs and PTA gatherings. Science club displays 
and demonstrations seem to be well attended by parents 
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Window display prepared by the Austin, Minnesota, High School. Students (left to right): 
Marie Calta, Del Mar Tanner, Lloyd Jan, Robert Meilem, and Donna Mae Freeman. 


Few schools, too, have engaged in all-school activities. This may or may 
not be related to the small use of extracurricular organizations. The chief 
activity reported is an assembly, or a series of assemblies, using outside speak- 
ers and motion pictures. Other activities classified as all-school, though a 
small number of people act and a large number observe, are bulletin board 
displays, wall case displays, debates that move from room to room, panels 
similarly arranged, and, in Edward Little High School at Auburn, Maine, it 
was the theme for the graduation program. The Horace Mann School at 
Gary, Indiana, involved the whole student body when the senior civics classes 
polled their opinion on atomic energy. The questions had largely to do with 
social implications, and there is a space at the end of the questionnaire for 
writing a short paragraph on the furthering of education on atomic energy. 
Apparently the poll was used beyond the school, for a clipping from a column 
in a local newspaper says, “ . . . the young ladies mentioned immediately 
above also accorded us the distinction of being placed in a public opinion poll.” 

How many does the program reach? As O.A.V. is being used, about ten 
per cent of the student body and five per cent of the staff is directly involved 
and about twenty-five per cent of the student body is reached both by direct 
involvement and indirectly through extracurricular and all-school activities. 
This may not be as low a number as it sounds at first, depending upon the 
quality of the work done, the number of really interested staff members avail- 
able, and the local problems of curriculum change that are ‘involved. 


‘ 
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Informal evaluation. Most of the 143 schools feel that the introduction of 
the unit has been a valuable and productive thing to do. Asked to describe 
the acceptance of O.A.V. by the student body and staff, principals responded 
with “excellent,” “very well received,” “enthusiastic,” and “great interest.” 
They describe thirty-three different experiences as being especially good or 
successful. Chief among these were: integration of the science problems of 
democracy program, panel discussions, appearing before service groups, class 
projects. Apparently, also, to include O.A.V. in the program of the school is 
not cumbersome, for no school indicated that a change in the school program 
was necessary. 

HOW 0.A.V. IS BEING USED IN THE COMMUNITY 

No standard pattern. The pattern for carrying O.A.V. into the commun- 
ity is as varied as that for using it in the school. Only twenty-seven of the 
schools reporting indicate that an effort was made to activate the community 
phase of the program. This does not necessarily mean that to do so is overly 
difficult or unproductive. It could mean that the schools feel that to get it 
into the academic structure is the first job, or that there are not enough in- 
terested teachers to carry the load, or that to carry it into the community 
must wait upon a greater integration of efforts within the school. The reasons 
for and against community activity were not asktd for in the inquiry that was 
made. 

All schools indicating community participation report that church, civic, 
and fraternal groups were consulted. Twenty different groups were named 
by the principals responding. Most commonly mentioned were PTA, Rotary, 
and church clubs, Austin, Minnesota, reported consulting with twelve different 
groups. Consultation with a group does not necessarily mean that the group 
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Downtown window display made by the Garden City, New York, High School. 
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will co-operate in the project. The schools reporting indicate that only six- 
teen of the twenty-two groups consulted actually co-operated in the project, 
the one most named being the PTA. Those schools that did consult with com- 
munity groups and got co-operation from them claim that community re- 
action was “good.” 

Some things to do. The community programs vary from simply making 
reading materials available to the public to having the public into the school 
for elaborate demonstrations by students. Garden City, New York, set up an 
exhibit in the downtown display window in the board of education offices. 
Horace Mann School at Gary, Indiana, and the University School, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, sent students out to interview leaders of industry, civic officials, 
and representatives of the press. Students from the high school at Austin, 
Minnesota, spoke fifteen times before civic groups. Keene High School, 
New Hampshire, used its annual science fair to demonsttate chain reaction, 
electronic counters, and other equipment and: activities to the community. 

A few schools have carried O.A.V. forward by securing radio time, as at 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin; New Hope, Pennsylvania; and Jefferson High School, 
Portland, Oregon. Many schools report good coverage by the local press on * 
O.A.V. activities, and the clippings which have been received indicate this. 

: OTHER USES FOR 0.A.V. 

Operation Atomic Vision has been found useful not only for direct teach- 
ing and for school-community projects. It has been used as the springboard 
for discussions in a church group in Portland, Oregon, and as part of the 
program theme for the Monday Study Club, a woman’s club in Beulah-Ben- 
zonia, Michigan. A Philadelphia corporation ordered 150 copies for its chem- 
ical department and a Dayton corporation gave it to chemists employed in 
atomic energy research. Several people report using O.A.V. as a reference in 
education courses on the teaching of science. The University of Pittsburgh 
reports using it in a curriculum workshop. Several colleges and libraries re- 
port using it as part of a school loan-package on international affairs. A public 
relations counselor says it was used and recommended in connection with 
showings of an exhibit sponsored by the Brookhaven National Laboratory. 
Baltimore’s Department of Education reports O.A.V. is used as part of the 
supplementary material used by committees in organizing the Baltimore 
Atomic Energy Institute, an in-service program for teachers. The Nebraska 
Department of Public Instruction lists O.A.V. as one of six minimum references 
in its own resource unit on atomic energy. All of which would lead one to 
believe that the Operation is a success. At least, the patient is doing very, 
very nicely. 
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THE FUTURE OF O.A.V. 


Future depends on understanding present. Improvement would seem to 


depend in no small measure in understanding just what the situation is at 
present, and what can be done by everyone in the future. One good way to 
demonstrate the current situation is to describe a program or two that are in 
operation. To do so will point up the fact that the size of school, location of 
school, and number of people originally involved have little to do with the 
success or failure of the project. . 

New Hope’s program. New Hope, Pennsylvania, a school of 150 students, 
has done a grand job with Operation Atomic Vision under the leadership 
of a science teacher, Miss Ann Berkhimer. With a chemistry class of nineteen 
students she has carried on a variety of activities that have reached one hundred 
per cent of the student body and an estimated sixty per cent of the community 
of 1300 people. 

The chemistry class has conducted an assembly program, built an atomic 
display for the corridor display case, constructed a bulletin board display, con- 
sulted with five community groups and got the co-operation of each, presented 
‘a discussion on one of the local radio stations, and received favorable press 
notices for the school. They have added six books to the list of those usually 
used by the class, included the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 in their bibliog- 


raphy, taken advantage of five films or filmstrips, and made use of a Mutual 
Broadcasting System script for The Atom and You. Let Miss Berkhimer tell 


you about it herself. She writes, 


. . . the class was divided into groups of four. 
sponsible for the programs to be presented at the Kiwanis Club, Exchange Club, 


These groups were entirely re- 


PTA, Rotary Club, and the high-school assembly. They met after school hours 
and planned their programs. Due to limited stage facilities in the high school, 
the assembly group presented a radio script. The PTA group presented a motk 
radio and television broadcast using an original radio script and filmstrip. The 
other groups, although each original in form, presented a panel discussion on 
atomic energy with a filmstrip and group discussion period. 

Our school felt that these programs were particularly successful: First, because 
they presented the problem of atomic energy to the community in an interesting 
and informative way. Second, because the programs were created and executed 
entirely by the students. Third, because they did a selling job in the community 
showing the citizens that the school was really filling its obligation in the develop- 
ment of thinking citizens. Fourth, it gave the students a sense of achievement and 
success in being able to appear before these various groups and be commended for 


their work. 
This is a good example of what an energetic teacher can do in working 


with a single class. By bringing in art on the displays, music on the programs, 
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and social science on the panels, it might have blossomed into a well-rounded 
interdepartmental program even in so small a school. The interesting and 


unusual thing about the program, of course, is the success with which it was 
carried into the community. 


Keene’s program. Keene High School, Keene, New Hampshire, offers 
another fine example of what an enthusiastic teacher—Mr. Arthur Houston, 
this time—can do. The program he developed was a “one-shot” program 
in a high school of 1,000 students. The pattern Mr. Houston chose was quite 
different than that used by Miss Berkhimer, and perhaps more dramatic. It 
furnishes, too, an example of interdepartmental co-operation on an informal 
basis. The co-operation of the art teacher, Miss Constance Brennan, was 
sought and, thus, the project became co-operative. The art department con- 
structed charts in quantity, and also provided an art study of atomic energy 
which was used as a backdrop for the entire exhibit. An interesting feature of 


Dan Allen, key man in the atomic energy study at the Keene, New Hampshire, High School, 
built a complete atomic exhibit and won fist award at the Keene High School Science Fair, 
April 20, 1950. His exhibit, receiving second award, represented New Hampshire in the 
New England Science Contest held in Boston by the American Academy of Science on May 
12, 1950. Dan’s exhibit consists of (left to right): nuclear fission cabinet, portable radioactiv- 
ity detector for prospecting, laboratory radioactivity detector, atomic model, power model, 
Tesla ‘coil, graphic representation of ore, U-238 and U-235, cloud chamber for showing 
alpha tracks and possible model of an atomic bomb in front of the cloud chamber. The 
smalier charts were made by Dan to help explain his exhibit as a ready reference while lec- 
turing to those crowds that jammed the high school during the Science Fair. Dan received 
the Bausch and Lomb medal and local award of $100 as well as a scholarship to Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. It is doubtful if any school boy of Dan’s age can equal his 


atomic energy study. 
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the co-operative work was that a student, Mildred Turner, who was both an 
art and a physics student, co-ordinated the work. 

The display, which was the attraction for an annual science week, con- 
tained many mock-ups and dummies. Mr. Houston does not mention in his 
report that shop facilities were used for making them, but that would have 
brought another department of the school into the act. The library co-operated 
by featuring a photographic display on atomic energy. The program was 
carried into the community through the science fair, and also by means of a 
display set up in the downtown window of the Public Service Company. 


St. Agnes’ Program. Just as a school need not be large to carry on a good 
program, neither need it be public. St. Agnes Academy, Memphis, Tennessee, 
(a girls’ school) carried on an interesting program. An excellent feature 
of this program is that it was sparked by the science club, under the direction 
of Sister Adrian Marie, OP, and eventually involved regularly offered courses 
in chemistry, religion, sociology, and history. Even with a public more limited 
than that of the public schools, it is estimated that ten per cent of the com- 
munity of 500,000 was reached through the ten activities undertaken. They 
participated in two radio programs and received numerous favorable notices, 
with photographs, in the local press. Sister Adrian Marie reports, 

Since we began the project, Operation Atomic Vision, we have made use of 

all the hints offered us in the booklet sent out by the National Association of 

Secondary-School Principals. Movies, books, and radio programs have all proved 

useful in getting our project before the public. The phase of O.A.V. that we 

have found most successful throughout the school year, however, is the forum type, 

in which the Science Club members participated. The parents and friends of the 

girls were most interested in seeing what their daughters were learning from 

O.A.V. and, therefore, we had a larger audience at these forums than at the movies 

or any other O.A.V. activity. 


This would suggest that “let the kids do it” pays off better in the long run 


than encouraging a display of professional talent. Interestingly enough, this 
seems to be the case in programs that are meeting with success. 


Variations on the theme. Schools that are a part of a large system seem to 
be doing as well with O.A.V. as are smaller independent ones. New York 
High School of Science in New York city and Jefferson High School, Port- 
land, Oregon, both have submitted reports of activity that seem to be quite 
independent of what other schools in the system might be doing. 

Lucian Lamm, Chairman of Social Studies at the High School of Science, 
describes a program that is operating in fifty classrooms, “chiefly in modern 
history and American history,” which has reached out into the Parent’s .As- 
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sociation and has received attention in a Board of Education publication, 
Curriculum and Materials. Julio Bortalazzo, principal at Jefferson High 
School, tells of a program that involves courses in World Problems and In- 
ternational Relations. Also active in the project is the International Relations 
League. The twelfth grade made a community survey, two sessions on a 
local radio station were held, and considerable favorable press coverage was 
given the work. An interesting feature of this program, which eventually in- 
volved the PTA, the Dad’s Club, and Reed College, was the in-service edu- 


cation course on atomic vision for twenty-two teachers, 


It’s up to each of us. These programs are mentioned and described not 
because they are the only good programs, or even because they are the best, 
but because they do point out a variety of interesting ways to proceed. Small 
schools can run programs as easily as can large; a single class can do it all, or 
the various departments of the school can co-operate; the public can be reached 
by establishing new contacts or by using one that is already established. The 
future of O.A.V., and we are interested in it because it is the contribution of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals to a. pressing curricular 
need, seems to rest in each of us picking up the leads that these programs have 
to give us and doing something in the situations in which we find ourselves. 
To wait for a more auspicious arrangement of time, place, and people might 
lead to a report on Operation Atomic Vision which would read: Failure. Too 


late. 








YOUR MEMBERSHIP IN THE NASSP? 

| pee your dues as a member of the National Association of Secondary- 

School Principals been paid up for the current school year? Check the 
address label on your BULLETIN wrapper or your national membership card 
to be certain. Your Association is planning to publish a directory of its mem- 
bers; and, therefore, you will want to be certain that your dues are paid so 
that your name will appear in the new directory which will come off the press 
shortly after the first of the year. 

You have also been mailed a double postcard on which your name and ad- 
dress appear. Be sure to check the return postcard to see that both your 
name and address are correct to insure your receiving all mail from the NASSP 
promptly. Do this and return it immediately with your O.K. or with the neces- 


sary corrections. 
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A High School Chain Reaction 


JAMES O'LEARY 
THOMAS G. CARLOMAGNO 


LEASE, Mr. President, don’t frighten us by telling the facts.” * A fourth: 
grade student of New City’s school system of P. S. No. 19 posed this ques- 
tion, “Is it worth while planning for the future?” The boy claimed that he 
doubts the wisdom of any such plans ever since he “heard about the hydrogen 
bomb over the radio and heard the terrible things that could happen to the 
people and to the cities if it were dropped for reasons of some selfish people 
who think only of themselves and not of anything that really matters.” 
Robert Sherwood’s answer to this first plea, we feel, must also be the 
answer of education. The second attitude and many in a similar vein drove 
us to the understanding that there was a need of dispelling the prevalent lack 
of knowledge pertaining to nuclear energy and its effect upon humanity. 
The Fair Lawn Public School program kept this objective in view as we 
explored the problem. The primary task was to arouse awareness in the 
students of the great amount of actual information which was readily available 
for evaluation. To acquire faculty co-operation and participation, the project 
was discussed in grade faculty meetings. As a result of these discussions, pub- 
licity was considered our best approach to the subject. Advertising media 
such as: (1) the school paper, (2) local newspapers, (3) displays in down- 
town stores and in the school library, (4) bulletin boards in the corridors and 
rooms of the school were used. 


USING THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


From this publicity, there stemmed a program of school participation 
which included: (1) three assemblies (movies, guest speakers, and panel), 


1 Sherwood, Robert, ‘‘Please Don’t Frighten Us,” Atlantic Monthly, February, 1949. 


James O'Leary is a teacher of social studies and Thomas G. Carlomagno is a 
teacher of science in the Fair Lawn High School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. In this 
article they present a summary of the reactions of high-school students to a study of 
nuclear energy and its implications. 
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Atomic energy bulletin board display in the school corridor. 


(2) an essay’ contest sponsored by the student council in conjunction with the 
science, social science, and English departments, (3) picture taking by the 
photograph club, (4) special shelves in the library on atomic energy, (5) re- 
ports on important articles and literature brought about by the advent of an 
atomic era, (6) sign making by the mechanical drawing department for atomic 
energy displays, (7) report typing by the commercial typing classes, (8) an 
intense study of the scientific and social aspects of nuclear energy in the social 
science and science classes. 

The heart of the program centered about three school assemblies spread 
over a period of three weeks. These assemblies were our best publicity be- 
cause they aroused mass enthusiasm. Movies were used for orientation work 
on the subject. We were fortunate in obtaining (1) Operations Crossroads, 
(2) Tale of Two Cities, (3) March of Time on Atomic Power. In the main, 
the films were well done and carefully prepared for the layman’s appreciation. 

An assembly talk was given by Mrs. Hugh C. Wolf, a past president of 
the New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs and delegate to the interna- 
tional conference of Women’s Clubs held at the U. N. in 1945. Mrs. Wolf 
was well prepared to talk on atomic energy, as she is in touch with current 
information on this subject through the work of her husband, Dr. Hugh C. 
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Wolf, professor at Cooper Union College, New York City, and present chair. 
man of the Federation of American Scientists. 

Another assembly was devoted to a panel discussion of “Will Atomic 
Energy Serve or Destroy Mankind?” This assembly was the culmination of 
our planned program to overcome the lack of knowledge regarding nuclear 
energy. Our panel discussion was conducted by Miss Martinson from the 
office of Dorothy Gordon, youth forum conductor of the New York Times, 
and was run in the manner of The New York Times Saturday Morning Youth 
Forum Radio Hour. 

The panel stressed the bright future which atomic energy has in the world 
if an “atomic war” doesn’t hamper its peaceful development. On the other 
hand, the audience seemed more concerned with the dreadful possibilities of 
atomic warfare. Opinions varied from an optimistic attitude that all offensive 
weapons always have been equalized by new defensive measures to a depressed 
fatalistic attitude that war was inevitable. One opinion, strenuously advocated 
and strongly defended, was that we should start the next war while we were 
ahead in the atomic arms race. 


The specific information about nuclear energy and its implications was 
studied in science, social science, and English classes. All of this was supple- 


mented by library study. An alcove in the library was set ajsde for the 
students; special shelves were filled with all the available books and pamphlets 
on the subject. Current information was added to the library by pupils, thus 
keeping them up to date on the latest developments. 


INTEGRATION WITH REGULAR CLASS STUDY 


Withjn the English classes, the following books were discussed in relation 
to their impact upon society to date: Hiroshima by John Hersey, No Place 
to Hide by Dr. David Bradley. Magazine articles appearing in the Adlantic 
Monthly, Scientific American, Science Illustrated, Atomic News Letter, and 
Reader's Digest as well as newspaper articles appearing in the New York 
Times, Herald Tribune, New York World Telegram, and the Sun and local 
newspapers were discussed from the standpoint of the social implications of 
nuclear energy. 

An excellent program was prepared for the presentation of the technical 
vocabulary in English classes, so that the average student was able to grasp 
the terminology used in the panel discussion, in moving pictures, and by the 
guest speakers. Terms such as alpha particle, atomic pile, chain reaction, 
moderator, nuclear fission, neutron, proton, radioactivity, transmutation 
through Uranium 235, etc., were the gamut of the terms covered. 
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The chemistry and physics classes were primarily interested in the release 
of nuclear energy from certain well-known radio-active substances. As an 
incentive for study, a filmstrip on atomic energy was the basis for study and 
discussion. Our study was supplemented by models of the elements and atomic 
piles, all made by the students, as well as by photographs obtained from the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps illustrating the devastation of Japan and Bikini and , 
atomic energy for power, agriculture, and medicine. Excellent references 
were utilized for topical discussions: (1) Atomic Energy—Double-Edged 
Sword of Science (Charles E. Merrill Co.), (2) Operation Atomic Vision 
(NASSP, Washington, D. C.), (3) Secret by Wesley W. Stout, and (4) Ex- 
plaining the Atom by Hecht Selig. These references formed the basis’ for 
student reports with the intent to develop an understanding that there are no 
basic scientific principles which are not known by all scientists. The United 
States of America has no monopoly either on the know-how or on the 
raw materials; given sufficient time other nations will develop the atomic 
bomb and the hydrogen bomb and utilize nuclear energy for mankind. A 
touch of the humanistic was brought out in the attempt to develop an under- 
standing of the general history of the development of nuclear energy and an 
appreciation of the many nationalities which contributed to the total comple- 
tion of the project. 

STUDY OF DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENTS OF CIVILIZATION 

In the history classes, atomic energy was considered to determine the 
effect it has had, and will have, upon humanity. The wartime uses of atomic 
energy were explored first because this aspect was utmost in everyone’s mind. 
The known facts about the effects of the sudden release of atomic energy on 
human beings were described. The lack of defense against attack by atomic 
bombs was stressed. The history of warfare, weapons, and defense against 
weapons was studied. 

We found that war has been present throughout history and the periods 
of peace have been few. Each new war began with the use of the most suc- 
cessful weapons of the previous war. (In World War II recoilless guns; self- 
propelled guns; robot remote-controlled land, sea, and air missiles; and jet 
planes were used.) It was noted that defense, in all probability, has not caught 
up with these weapons as yet. We also found that all weapons used by 
man from the beginning of history until today have been matched by a defense 
against that weapon. However, we learned that defense against weapons has 
never been complete. Defensive measures have been partially successful against 
all weapons but never completely successful, as we always have casualties in war. 
The question then arose: Can we be satisfied with less than one hundred per 
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cent success in any defense against atomic attack? The answer seems to be, 
No! because death and injury occurred in this type of warfare, as a result 
of (1) concussion, (2) intense heat, (3) falling buildings, and (4) deadly rays 
(at present this last cause for death seems to have unlimited possibilities). 

In the main, we ended this phase of our study with the feeling that wars 
have always hindered the progress of civilization. We concluded that the 
last two wars we have had destroyed man and his environment more than any 
other wars. They have also contributed greatly to the present-day lack of 
political and social control man has over his destiny. 

A STUDY OF ITS PEACETIME USE 
Most of our study was directed towards the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. We divided this study into (1) possibilities of this energy for mankind 
and (2) the effect that the use of atomic energy might have upon the United 
States of America. 

A. In investigating the possibilities of the use of atomic energy for man- 
kind, we discovered that atomic energy is now being used widely in medicine 
(a) to search for injuries, (b) to treat cancer, and (c) to help study cellular 
action. We felt that this use of atomic energy was bound to expand rapidly 
because it was filling a long-felt need. 

B. Atomic energy seems to have unlimited useful possibilities as a source 
of power. It could be used, if harnessed, as a source of heat and light and as 
a driving force for the work of the future. Immediate uses that can be seen 
included: (a) the use of uranium piles instead of engines for ships and sub- 
marines and (b) central piles of uranium for the power houses that now supply 
us with steam heat and electricity. 

C. We are getting, and will have, more successful industrial processes 
based upon the use of atomic energy and its by-products. Some of these are: 
(a) ultra-tight welding and (b) new ways of handling corrosive and poison- 
ous materials. 

D. We found that agriculture will benefit from the use of atomic energy 
in many ways. To mention two: (a) new forms of plants and (b) radioiso- 
tope tracers can follow the action of fertilizer. 

The effect of atomic energy upon the United States turned into an effort in 
historical imagination. We studied the effect of such things as: (a) the cot- 
ton gin, (b) the automobile, and (c) television. We learned that some of the 
results that can reasonably be expected to develop from the use of atomic 
energy are: ‘ 

(a) The cost and amount of labor will be greatly reduced. 
(b) Research will be more fruitful. 
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Atomic energy exhibit in the Fair Lawn library. 


(c) More complicated things can be produced and sold. 

(d) Articles should cost less. 

(e) There will be changes in machinery, less space will be needed, work 
will be cleaner to do. 

(£) Materials will be of better quality. 

(g) Transportation will be cleaner, faster, less expensive, and more re- 
liable; there will be more of it. 

(h) We should have great financial and economic changes. The standard 
of living should rise. Because of the advances in medicine, abund- 
ance of food, and other changes in our standard of living, people 
should live longer. As a result of longer life, more time will be spent 
in acquiring an education and in seeking recreation. We can also ex- 
pect man to work hard in an effort for better government in national, 
international, and local situations. Taxes will be higher in order to 
pay for the development of atomic energy and to pay for the quality 
of government needed in an improved but more complex civilization. 
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We became convinced as a result of this study on nuclear energy that our 
students were earnestly eager to understand the place of nuclear energy in 
their lives, both for the present and for its future possibilities. The major 
difficulty was in finding enough facts to obtain a clear picture of today’s most 
vital problem. 

This great force, for good or evil, is perhaps more vivid to adolescence 
than it is to the mature mind. As a consequence, the “ostrich-like” attitude 
of many grown people is more difficult with which to contend. However, 
because of youth, students’ minds were more receptive to the understanding 
that knowledge brought and apparently aroused interest in students without 
previous interest concerning nuclear energy. This was a gratifying outcome! 

The increased circulation of books in the library dealing with this subject 
continued after our three-week study was concluded as a group; the faculty 
was convinced that it was a worth-while project and that it should be con- 
tinued in future study programs. 

A good percentage of the student body entered a student-council-sponsored 
essay contest on “Will Atomic Energy Serve or Destroy Mankind?” It was 
difficult for a faculty committee to select the winner of the contest. The 
originality necessary for the type of study was a new and interesting experience 
which had a distinct effect on the scholarship level of the school. 


We felt that this study made a dynamic contribution towards one of the 
chief functions of free public school education; namely, the development of an 
informed citizenry. “More dangerous than informed governments abroad will 
be uninformed American opinion.” '—SHERWwoop, Atlantic Monthly. February 


1949, 





STAY IN SCHOOL ‘ 


HE U. S. Navy, in conformity with its usual policy of encouraging all boys to com- 

plete their high-school education before enlisting in the Navy, has recently re- 
leased a new film entitled Stay in School. This is a 16-mm, sound film in black and 
white, taking thirteen minutes to show. It was produced by the Navy in consultation 
with the National Education Association, the U. S. Office of Education, and the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Dr. Willard E. Givens says of this film: “The National Educa- 
tion Association is proud to have had a part in producing the movie, Stay in School. 
I have no doubt that it will be extremely useful to teachers and school officials and 
to the young people in our-high schools. I commend it to the favorable attention 
of all principals, teachers, and counselors in the schools of our country.” For 
complete information concerning the showing of this film, write to your nearest Navy 


recruiting station. 
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General Education and Vocational 


Training 


MARSDON A. SHERMAN 


HE title of this article is wrong. In the first place, the words do not say 

what they are supposed to, and that makes it impossible to put them in 
the right order. For example, vocational training to most people conjures up the 
mental picture of training for a job. What is dealt with in the words “voca- 
tional training” here, however, are the things in vocational training which con- 
tribute to the well-being of the individual in his everyday life whether they 
are to be used vocationally or avocationally. 

Then there ‘is the matter of precedence in the title. Should vocational 
training be a part of general education? If so, the title is in order. If, how- 
ever, general education should be a part of vocational training, then the title 
should be reversed. The following pages will be devoted to a discussion of 
the subject from the latter point of view, but the title is in reverse order and 
for good reason. If the title were put in proper order, no one but vocational 
educators would read it. It is hoped that a reversal in the title will lure a 
number of liberal arts and general education advocates into reading the ma- 
terial, at least this far. 

Getting educators to read material that goes beyond the scope of their 
immediate and vested interests or subjects is much like the situation that exists 
in church. Every Sunday the “good” people of the community listen attentive- 
ly to the sermon while the “rounders” who really need the “Word” are still 
out celebrating or recuperating from the night before. In other words, those 
who need the ideas presented here will probably. not read the material, but 
those who already see the light will read and perhaps agree. 


BACKGROUND 
In the beginning, all education tended toward the cultural or classical. 
Only .men of higher social status sought an education. Later when popular 


Marsdon A. Sherman is Professor of Commerce and Head of the Department of Com- 
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demand brought specialized or vocational training, a conflict began. There 
was no conflict of theory; the conflict was mainly one of philosophies. Liberal 
arts felt that all men should be taught to appreciate the cultural things of 
life. The practical side of education was for the poor man and, therefore, had 
no place in their “ivory tower.” The vocational educator, on the other hand, 
was guilty of the same offense. He felt that, since his field had the blessing 
and approval of the greater number of people, he could afford to go on, inde- 
pendent of the culturists. As both programs expanded, however, they found 
themselves housed in the same building and with that came a desire on the 
part of students to dilute their rich cultural education with something prac- 
tical. 
In this growing process, less and less time was devoted to the fundamentals, 
the three R’s. The culturists began by saying that specialization in vocational 


training was taking so much time that the fundamentals were being neglected. 


When specialization was cut down, however, there was no remedy because 
the culturists filled in the time with cultural subjects. Nothing additional was 
done for fundamentals. Thus, the cry arose over neglected fundamentals when 
in reality the purpose was to render practical education so ineffective that it 
was no longer practical. It was a “squeeze-play” for supremacy with no 
thought for the “prime interest,” that of educating the student. 


THE INTRUDER 

In the beginning, the culturists were on the defensive. They felt that 
vocational education was an interloper, but the vocational educators were 
humble. To a large extent, the vocational people were not educators but 
craftsmen, and they looked upon the men of letters and distinction with awe. 
Finally, when their awe diminished, the vocationalists, seeing that the cul- 
turists were mere men, too, began to express their views and oppose encroach- 
ments on their field. 

Certain fundamental differences mark these areas of education. The cul- 
turist is blind to any value to be gained from vocational education; yet he 
himself, in training people for the professions, is a vocational educator. On 
the other hand, the vocational educators recognize the value of cultural train- 
ing for the non-professional trainee but not to the exclusion of practical train- 
ing. 
The reason the culturist.is blind to the values of practical training is that 
he sees in it a threat to his security. As time goes on, more people are asking 
for practical training, and with good reason. For generations now we have 
been graduating people from the cultural curriculum to a breadline. No one 
can participate effectively in his community unless he can do something prac- 
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tical to keep off the relief rolls. No one can say he is effectively participating 
n the activities of his community if he is not capable of self-support. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL 3 R’S 


It is the author’s opinion that the approach to this whole matter of educa- 
tion has been in error. The vocational people have pointed out that everyone 
aust work to live; therefore, they need vocational training — a very conclusive 
statement, to say the least, and one which has yet to be disproved. The 
counterattack to vocational training, however, is that “vocational trainees are 
weak in the fundamentals, the three R’s.” Everything in the latter statement 
is true except the words “vocational trainees.” Supplement “practically every- 
one” for “vocational trainees” and the statement is undeniable. In other 
words, the argument is not against vocational training, but an indictment of 
our present system of education. Although few, if any, studies have been 
conducted to prove or disprove such a statement, it is the opinion of the 
author that there are just as many educated illiterates among the nonvocational 
as there are among the vocational trainees. The saddest commentary on our 
cultural type of education is the fact that very few of our college graduates 
can read or write with any appreciable degree of intelligence. After four 
years of English, history, science, and all the rest, they still cannot follow the 
simplest written directions nor can they compose the simplest kind of letter. 


It can’t be otherwise. They either get a proper foundation in the funda- 
mentals in elementary school or they do not. If they do, their fundamentals 
are not practiced on the secondary-school' level and are, therefore, forgotten. 

It is the fundamentals they need, and this is true on all levels of education. 
When we discover that students are weak in fundamentals, we give them more 
history, literature, Latin, algebra, geometry, and the like, while their funda- 
mental “three R’s” still remain unattended. The elementary school blames the 
parents but does nothing about it; the high school blames the elementary 
school but does nothing about it; and the college blames the high school but 
does nothing about it. Usually a college feels that it is below its dignity to 
give remedial work in the fundamentals. It doesn’t seem below its dignity to 
graduate a large class of cultured illiterates, however. 

The most startling situation the author has ever witnessed came to light 
during a visit to a small Rocky Mountain teacher’s college. Here it was dis- 
covered that juniors and seniors, by the score, could not engage in the simplest 
arithmetic problem or punctuate the simplest sentence correctly. Their 
knowledge of words was lacking, even to the extent of using the word “ac- 
countor” instead of “accountant.” Students are being graduated from this 
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institution who have less knowledge of the fundamentals than the average 
sophomore in high school. 

To gain command of fundamentals, students must be given practice in 
them throughout their school experience. Heretofore, it has been the practice 
in education to lay the blame for fundamental illiteracy upon too much spe- 
cialization. The logical cure suggested by administrators, then, was to cut 
down on the amount of specialization. This cutting down left free time in 
the daily program of the student. Instead of using it to give more practice in 
the fundamentals, it was immediately filled with more of the same kind of 
formalized, liberal arts, college preparatory courses he had had before. It is 
evident that, if the student didn’t develop skill in the three R’s by studying 
history, English, literature, algebra, geometry, Latin, and the like, he cer- 
tainly would not develop skill in the three R’s by adding more of the same 
courses. Not that such skills cagnot be developed in these courses, but many 
teachers are so “hidebound” that they teach subject matter and leave the 
fundamentals to someone else. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
Another pet misconception of the culturist is that this core of college pre- 
paratory courses is necessary for the development of good citizens, effective 
members of society, and people who appreciate the culture in which they live. 
All of these pet mouthings are as old and as useful as the Great Wall of China. 
After two centuries of that type of education, the delinquency rate is higher 
than ever. Good citizenship is at,an all-time low. About all a student can 
get out of a class where the same routine has been going on for years is a 
deep hatred for school. The age-old teaching cycle, “Read twenty-five pages, 
recite, write an outline, take a test,” over and over again sends people into 
the world saying: “Thank heavens, that’s over!” Then we wonder why the 
public does not support the schools, vote school bonds and higher salaries. 
Why should they? Their memory of school is like a bad dream. H. G. 
Shields at the University of Chicago says: 
For more than a generation, all- educators have widely looked to the social 
sciences as a cure-all for the social improvement of the product of our schools. 
In a very real sense, many. of the ills of our current living can be traced to the 
inadequacy of the social training of the individual. . . . The reason social 
sciences have failed to function so far as behavior is concerned is not due to the 
type of subject matter undertaken but rather to the motivation of the subject itself.1 
The cultural aspect of education is all well and good if it is put where the 
student can draw ideals, philosophy, and inspiration from it: Right now, we 


1 Shields, H. G. Monograph 63, What Men Live By. South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. p. 94. 
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are teaching them to appreciate many cultural aspects of life that most of them 
will never be able to afford. 

In order to be effective, education must teach people to do things. They 
must be able to use the knowledge and’ skills which they gain from their 
classes. A good example of the approach to current needs is the history teach- 
er who was assigned a class in national politics during a convention year. This 
was the year when people could study, first hand, political parties, national 
conventions, and all the ramifications that go into the working of the presi- 
dential elections. Upon accepting the assignment, this teacher said, “All those 
who take this class must have had a prerequisite of two years of social studies.” 
This example very pointedly shows how to render education ineffective. This 
is a country where all should know the workings of political parties and the 
democratic processes! Yet, only a few were admitted to the class. It seems 
almost futile to try to educate young people under such circumstances. When 
the time is ripe for understanding of a problem, some restriction is placed on 
the class. It is about like saying: “Only those who have driven a car for two 
years are permitted to study the traffic laws.” Many others are driving cars 
and should know the law but are not permitted to study it. The sad thing 
about this whole situation is the fact that only those with two years of social 
science are allowed to study and understand national politics. If we followed 
this idea throughout the nation, only a very small percentage of the people 
would have the privilege of study and only the ultra-elite would be permitted 
even the barest knowledge of governmental activities. 

There is absolutely no reason, regardless of background or study, why all 
should not know about the functions of government. Our whole educational 
system is fraught with such deadwood. People must wade through tons of 
plain unadulterated “bosh” before they get to the primary essentials of a 
fundamental knowledge. It is no secret that this is done to maintain jobs 
and prestige for those who have no other way of justifying their position. 

Crime, delinquency, insanity, poverty, avarice, greed, and all the other 
vile-smelling hodgepodge of social evils and transgressions go right on becom- 
ing more and more acute as problems. of the world while the “ivory tower 
boys” jealously stand guard over a houseful of nonfunctional, outmoded, and * 
unadulterated junk. Pouring large doses of verbiage on subjects that drip 
with intolerance, prejudice, likes, nonessentials, and plain old quackery, they 
stand guard over ancient things and scream their lungs out at anything prac- 
tical. “People who seek practical knowledges and skills are of mediocre in- 
telligence,” they say. “We are getting too scientific, too businesslike.” 

One must lament their fate because they have had their chance and they 
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have failed. Instead of creating a better life, they have caused the masses to 
hate them and their precious subjects, to turn away in disgust and despair. 
They have forgotten to make their message functional or to exemplify the 
“good life.” They have clothed themselves with a “holier than thou” attitude, 
and all education has suffered by association. Our prestige has been dragged 
into the depths. 

LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


Our quarrel is not with subjects as much as it is with methods. People 
should leave school saying: “I wouldn’t have missed that experience for the 
world.” The case for more effective education and a more literate population 
cannot be won by the process of elimination and certainly not by adding 
blindly to what we already have. The only answer lies in making our educa- 
tive processes function. If we must revise the curriculum to mend our weak- 
ened system, we should first call on the community to list the things they 
need. All too often, educators feel that they must play the role of family 
doctor. They prescribe the program and, since no one seems to know as much 
about it as they do, the bitter pill must be swallowed. If educators ever bring 
themselves to listen and act upon the suggestions of the community, they will 
be amazed at the common sense packed into a program of education for the 
people, by the people. 

It would be interesting to observe two programs, one set up by educators 
and the other by the community. Two significant differences would stand 
out. First, the community program would stress practical education (define 
that as you choose); and, second, the community program would stress a 
functional method of approach. There may not be much wrong with the 
things we teach today, but there is certainly something wrong with the way 
they are taught. Educators, on the one hand, would stress college preparatory 
courses in spite of the fact that a very small percentage of their students ever 
go to college. This factor in education accounts for fifty per cent? of the 
drop-outs at all levels. The educators would co-ordinate the program for 
those who are graduated and give no consideration to the welfare or the 
preparation for life of those who drop out before graduation. Any remedial 

“work or any consideration of the needs for fundamentals would be replaced 
by subjects believed to contain certain values as mental disciplines. The edu- 
cators would probably be satisfied with a method of presentation based purely 
on theory. The people would want to graduate students who could demon- 
strate the ability to do the things they set out to learn to do. Accomplishment 


2Tead, Ordway. The Iglis Lecture, 1947 ‘‘Equalizing Education Opportunities Beyond the Secondary 
School,”” p. 32. 
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would be the goal, not grades. The people would insist on learning by doing 
‘n contrast to the educators’ theoretical busywork approach. 


WHAT THE EXPERTS THINK 


An extremist in the cultural school of thought is Chancellor Hutchins of 
Chicago University who said: “Vocational education is a fraud.” It is his 
belief that to teach people a trade is to chain them forever to one nitch and 
. life from which they are never released. “They know the skill,” he: says, 
‘but not the reasons behind it and are, therefore, unable to advance or adjust 
‘9 a rapidly changing world.”* On the other side of the ledger we have the 
late President Tresidder of Stanford University who said to the student body 
concerning the ideal Stanford graduate: 

Our ideal graduate is trained to discover facts and to interpret them accurately. 

With these facts in hand, he is able to develop a plan of action with several appro- 

priate alternatives in reserve. He is trained ‘to see life steadily and to see it whole,’ 

yet he tempers sober realism with tolerance and a generous understanding of the 

frailties of human nature. He is fully armed against disillusionment and cynicism. 

By experience and training he is ready to take his place as a working member of 

our society. Above all else he cherishes freedom. He is strong. There is no 

freedom for the weak. * 

William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
pointed out in an article condensed for the Reader's Digest that the three 
major needs of American youth are job conditioning, better health, and better 
citizenship. He says in part: 

If we accept the decision of the majority that the high school is for all the children, 

what sort of education should it give? The first goal may be called job condi- 

tioning. Our boys and girls have to get a job, settle down, and become contributing 
members of our community. The Youth Commission, for example, found that, 

during the depression, unemployment was three times as high among the 16-24 

year old group as among the 40-44 year olds. Such unassimilated youth constitute 

a danger to any society.® 

In the same article, William A. Lydgate says: “Our schools have been 
turning out too many people who have shockingly little knowledge about the 
world they live in.” ° 

EDUCATION AT A STANDSTILL 

Education has’not advanced with the times, and much of its stagnation is 
due to the conflicts that run through it from top to bottom. Much has been 
written and said about the aims and objectives of education. Each time a 
study is made, a great deal of time is spent in definitions. Much. of this 


3 Hutchins, Chancellor. The Rotarian, September, 1946, pp. 14, 62-63. 

4 Tresidder, Donald. Stanford Today, February, 1948, Series 8, No. 6. 

5 Russell, William F. The Reader’s Digest, ‘‘What Do We Want from Our Schools?’ July, 1945. p. 98. 
8 Ibid, p. 98. ' 
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time has been wasted and we remain on the same rung of the ladder year 
after year. 

How are we to make education more effective? The answer seems almost 
trite. But let’s have a go at it anyway. Why not ask the student? At this 
point, I am sure many wise brows are being lifted, but it has been the ex- 
perience of those who have taken the trouble to ask that a student does know 
what he wants and is much closer to the correct answer than educators suspect. 
This technique is not new; students have been asked. before, but little or 
nothing has been done about it. 

CONCEPTS 3 

Before we become too deeply involved in the many opportunities of the 
vocational orientation area in general education, we should carefully consider 
a number of the dominant problems. First, we shall have to enlarge our 
concepts of the vocational field to include everyone rather than just those who 
desire the training for a job. Heretofore, we have guarded against any low- 
ering of standards which would impair on-the-job efficiency of our trainees. 
Further, in order to receive Federal aid, we have restricted our training to 
specifications set by the Federal government. Now we must realize that we 
have a contribution to make for all. 

NEEDS 

We shall discuss specifically the contributions we can make to the general 
education program, but, at the present writing, we should consider the im- 
mediate needs for an expanded program. One of the largest needs is equip- 
ment. Many who would and should choose a vocational curriculum are 
precluded from doing so by lack of facilities and equipment. A number of 
high schools observed by the author keenly exemplifies this fact. For example, 
one school in particular having twelve hundred students boasts of thirty type- 
writers. A typewriter today is as much a means of communication and re- 
cording as a pen or pencil. Looking at it from a nonvocational angle, there 
are many who desire to learn to use a typewriter. In the school mentioned, if 
the machines were available six periods a day and if every machine were in 
order all of the time, only one hundred eighty students would find typewriters 
available. Since preference is given to vocational students in commerce and 
two years is required to complete the course, that figure is cut in half. Ninety 
students can take typing out of twelve hundred. The number of such schools 
is legion throughout the country, and the same situation exists in all areas of 
vocational training. 

In a study of nine metropolitan high schools in Los Angeles made by the 
University of California, it was discovered that, if students had been allowed 
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to elect subjects, they would have chosen commerce and industrial arts in 
almost every case if they were boys, and commerce and home economics, if 
they were girls. On the other hand, it was found that subjects the students 
would not have elected were in all cases social studies, language, and science.” 

It seems that this makes the picture extremely clear. People, as a whole, 
want things that are practical and useful. This does not mean that social 
studies, science, or language cannot be practical and useful. It does mean that 
the methods of presenting the subject-matter of these courses needs a tre- 
mendous amount of working over. 

If we intend to make general education work in the area of vocational 
orientation, facilities for serving all students must be provided. By facilities 
we mean adequately trained staff (guidance, counseling, and teaching), hous- 
ing, and equipment. 

GUIDANCE 


In mentioning an adequately trained staff, one more point ought to be 
mentioned. The whole program assumes a quality commensurate with the 
quality of the teachers who activate it. Poorly trained teachers will produce 
poor results, no matter how adequate the facilities. Some attention should be 
given to upgrading the training program for teachers. Too many training 
institutions gain recognition by sheer dint of numbers in attendance rather 
than quality of teacher produced. 

If we hope to make general education and vocational training effective, 
we must have complete and adequate guidance facilities. By opening voca- 
tional orientation to all, we will find students discovering within themselves 
interests and abilities of which they were heretofore unaware. This situation 
will create a two-fold problem for guidance workers. First, they will find 
greater numbers of people seeking an outlet for these new-found abilities; 
and, second, students will “find themselves” much earlier in life. As the 
situation is today, it is not uncommon to see college students and college 
graduates still wondering what they are going to do for their life work. 

The task of guidance in the program is far reaching to say the least. We 
have never had enough guidance in the schools and much of what there was, 
was carried on by overworked, untrained teachers who could, at best, issue 
a hit-and-miss type of advice. To make any educational program function, 
there must be a full and well-prepared guidance organization. Such an or- 
ganization can be justified many times over in cutting short that frustrating 
period of indecision in the lives of individuals who do not know what they 


7 The Students Speak, ‘‘An Analysis of the Date,’’ New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1939. pp. 11-13. 
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want to do or of those who are in a training program for which they are un- 


fitted. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR EVERYONE 

Within our field of training are numberless skills which will afford « 
means of better living and more effective participation in community life on 
the part of each member of society. Although the author claims no superior 
understanding, it is impossible for one to observe. the activities in the fou: 
branches of vocational training without seeing numerous skills and knowledges 
that could go far toward enriching the lives of all. Dr. Prosser suggests « 
number of new subjects to take care of a group of students who in high school 
pursued neither academic nor vocational training when he says: 

They go on to jobs in business or factory or farm, yet little of their high-school 

education has fitted them for this kind of life. The high school should meet this 

challenge and offer courses which would lead to the following knowledges and 

skills; (1) how to study; (2) how to use facts; (3) how to use leisure time; 

(4) how to budget the family income; (5) how to repair things about the house; 

(6) how to use community services; (7) how to look for a job; and (8) how to 

take part in the development of your community. ® 

Dr. Prosser makes it clear to anyone who sees the situation as he does that 


high-school training should have a purpose. The old idea of certain courses 
taken as mental disciplines for the improvement of the human mind becomes 
sheer luxury when indulged in for that purpose alone. People must live 
down-to-earth, practical lives where their health (both mental and physical), 
recreation, and necessities of life are taken care of first. Then, and only then, 
can they indulge in the luxuries of cultural enjoyment. As far as citizenship 
is concerned, no one has ever been known to exercise the prerogatives of de- 
mocracy with a clear head when he had an empty stomach. 
IN DEFENSE OF WORK TRAINING 


Ultimately all training leads to some form of work. Some sage-minded 
individual once said: “A democracy that works is a working democracy.” Too 
many educators feel that education for work is undignified and that education 
for living comes under a separate category from -vocational training. For 
example, a college president once said: “There are two kinds of education: 
education for work and education for living.”. Yes, there are two kinds, but 
they are not divided into education for work and education for living. The 
two kinds of education are good education and bad education. 

You cannot separate education for work and education for living, sincc 
they are one and the same. You cannot live or appreciate life without firs: 


8 Prosser, Charles A. Pathfinder, ‘‘Education—High School Reform,” December 17, 1947, Vol. 54, P- 4/- 
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being able to sustain it. You cannot be a credit to yourself, your community, 
or this nation without making a contribution to its daily functioning. 

No matter what activity you engage in, whether it be painting, writing, 
preaching, practicing law, medicine, or teaching, it is work so long as you 
lo it for someone else. And most significant is the fact, although most edu- 
cators are loath to admit it, that any education or training given to benefit the 
use of such activities is vocational education. Let us consider for a moment 
the thinking of others on the topic of work. For example, Wells says: 

Work is necessary for more than its opportunities for creative endeavor. To 
be paid for your work, to earn a living is proof positive of your value to your 
fellow men. And this reassurance is essential to that feeling of self-respect and 
self-confidence that is man’s chief need. It is pleasant to be praised; it is sometimes 
very difficult to endure criticism; but the appearance of a paycheck at the end of 
the week or month is immensely more important than either as convincing evidence 
of the individual’s work in the world of human affairs. ° 
In one of the N.E.A. Monographs, the following is said in n regard to work: 

With proper social motives, a vocation may ‘be made the most compelling 

purpose of education which we can set before a pupil. The tundamental subjects 

of study, preparation for home life and citizenship, applied science and mathe- 

matics, and practical economics — these and many other fields when approached 

from the viewpoint of the vocation and its related life often take on a richer 
meaning. . . . A democracy will not separate its work and its culture. ” 
work, Channing Pollock makes these statements: 

Work is your way of making your contribution to society. America’s greatest 

contribution to life was the concept that work is desirable and dignified for every- 

one.11 , 

. Studebaker, formerly United States Commissioner of Education, said: 
There is little joy in the mere acquisition of knowledge if one’s learning is not 
such as to enable him to get a job. Without a job there can be little happiness in 
life. 

If by vocational training we do no more than put a student in the proper 
frame of mind to begin planning, training, and looking forward to some con- 
structive activity as a life work, we can credit ourselves with a job well done. 

INEFFECTIVE TEACHING Pr 

It doesn’t take a master mind to see that much of the value of éaiatilein ; 
is being dissipatéd through poor teaching and inadequate equipment and other 
facilities. It is evident that the finished products of our schools are far from 
finished. They are neither self-sufficient nor particularly skilled as good citi- 
zens. They definitely do not have the cultural appreciations necessary for the 


® Wells, George Ross, Science News Letter, ‘‘The Art of Being a Person,” September 23, 1939, p. 204. 
10 Educational Policies Commission of the N. E. A. Monograph 54, The Purpose of Education in Amer- 


ican Democracy, 1938, p. 100. 
1 Pollock, Channing, Rotarian, ‘‘Work Is Its Own Reward,”’ March, 1938, Vol. 54, pp. 9-10 
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“good life.” No matter how clear-cut and laudable our goals are, we are not 


achieving them. 
Mr. James A. Pait has this to say on the re-education of teachers: 


What is needed is a re-education of our teachers. Unless teachers can present 


values with facts, no amount of isolated study in value subjects will suffice to give 
meaning to disparate facts in various fields. In the broadest sense, all teachers 
instruct in the humanities, for what meaning has any subject matter until it is 
related to human problems? When teachers realize they are teaching men to be 
free, not teaching them to be physicians, lawyers, or businessmen as the primary 


objective, we can look for the meaningless character of contemporary education to 


give way to a more coherent pattern. Until teachers become educators of the 


whole man and not primarily chemists, sociologists, or psychologists, we cannot 
hope that students wi!l be introduced to the basic ideas and ideals of the race — 
which are meaningless until they become the priceless personal possessions of the in- 


dividual. ” 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

In years gone by, it has always been the practice in education to subject all 
students to the liberal arts pattern and then allow a few of the less gifted to 
specialize in vocational training. With the advent of general education, which 
is not new but is becoming more or less widely accepted throughout the coun- 
try, there is a new outlook, that of serving the needs of members of the com- 
munity. We are attempting again to redefine our aims and to interpret them 


in the light of effective living. The words and phrases used seem almost the 
same as before, but this time something new has been added. It is almost 
astonishing when we realize that for the first time vocational education is 
being recognized as necessary for all students and not as just a side issue for 
students who are not mentally equipped for academic training Instead of 
having to accept the idea that cultural education should take up almost all 
of the student’s time while special vocational education should take the few 
courses that are left over, on the basis of community needs, we now face the 
situation of being able to offer one of the most practical opportunities of all 
time. 
No longer, under the general educative process, are we looking for culture 
‘and social status in a member of society. We now define the liberally educated 
student as a well-integrated person; we evaluate him by his effectiveness as a 
member of society. With this, vocational training can take new hope and 
should step into the lead in the movement for effective training for all students. 

General education is not a new “crack pot” attempt to revolutionize edu- 
cation. It strives to achieve two things: first, to balance the program we now 


12 Pait, James A. The American Scholar, “‘Needed—A Re-education of Teachers,” Autumn, 1947, 
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have so that students will have a complete and well-balanced background of 
experience when they leave school; and, second, to functionalize the areas of 
‘earning when presented to the student. 

Formerly, schools have dispensed two kinds of education: college prepara- 
‘ory and vocational. They may. be classified as theoretical and practical but 
this does not have to be.the case, for both may be practical. Why the culturists 
or liberal arts educators think they can hand out packages of facts to be di- 
gested and regurgitated verbatim with no reference to actual life experience 
is beyond ‘most people. And why they feel that only the mentally elite have 
a right to such knowledge is beyond most people. And why they think 
vocational training is only for the dullard is beyond most people. 

One of the schools of general education attempts to achieve the above- 
mentioned balance and functionalization by building the entire field of ex- 
perience around four areas. These areas are home and family life, vocational 
orientation, individual, and socio-civic. This is the general pattern followed by 
Minnesota in its General College program. One can readily see that an at- 
tempt here has been made to-develop balance in our educative processes. It is 
also interesting to note that two of the areas are in the field of practical arts. 
Since the overlapping between the area of home and family life and individual 
is great, it may be that even more than half of the pattern lies in practical arts. 

In order to do an effective job of training under the general education plan, 
we in vocational training must drastically revise our thinking. In the past, 
we have given little or no thought to the elementary-school child and little 
to the high-school student below the junior year. Since many of our young 
people drop cut of school all the way along the line from elementary school 
through junior and senior college, it is of utmost importance that we consider 
developing some job competence before they leave. It is not enough that we 
train for a few relatively complex skills late in high school or college. There 
are numerous minor, semi-skilled jobs that range all the way up and down 
the scale. These are the jobs that are taken by the greatest number of un- 
trained workers. 

These people who drop out early in their school career would be far better 
off if they had ‘something to show for their education; something to sell on 
the labor market. This, of course, deals with vocational job competence, but 
it does so only in so far as we could best serve all students with vocational 
orientation. Most of our training has been confined to fitting high-school and 
junior-college graduates for a job. Now we must make available to everyone 
the skills and knowledges necessary for everyday living. There isn’t a field 
of vocational training that does not have much of value to offer. 
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In a bulletin compiled by the Bureau of Business Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, we find this paragraph: 


Business education has a dual function. In the first place, it provides the op- 
portunity for all students to receive an understanding of the business system,and 
the business community and of the role of industry and business in contributing to 
social welfare and progress through the production and distribution of goods and 
services. In this area, business education contributes to géneral education in the 
fields of citizenship, intelligent consumption, and greater economic, business, and 
social intelligence and understanding. In addition, it may assist the student who 
desires assistance to learn the fundamentals of certain business skills, such as type- 
writing and record keeping for personal use in his educational, professional, social, 


or business activities.” 
The second function we need not include since it deals with the vocational 


training for job competence and needs no further discussion. 


With this b.oadened approach to education, we will be contributing some- 
thing of value for all students and at all levels. This will aid in more effective 
guidance. Students will have a better idea of available opportunities which 
will aid them in making their own choices. 

Experience has shown that in many instances those who wanted vocational 
training were guided into academic work to make room for the dullards in 
vocational training. This, of course, is one of the weakest points in our pres- 
ent guidance activities. It is highly possible that some of our doctors, lawyers, 
and other professional men would have made better auto mechanics, book- 
keepers, or farmers, and likewise some of the workers in nonprofessional jobs 
today would have made highly qualified professional men. With this new 
universal outlook of vocational orientation for everyone, let us observe a few 
of the many opportunities we have to offer general education for the personal 
enrichment of all students. 

PERSONAL ENRICHMENT 

The author is a strong believer in building a program on the theory that, 
if the students don’t need it, don’t give it to them. Too much deadwood at 
present in our schools is there on the assumption that everything a student 
may use should be made into a course of study and administered as preventive 
medicine. If there is no assurance that a student will need any given course 
in order to live effectively, it should be left out. If he develops the need 
for it later, let him take it later. Teaching would be much more effective 
if we taught the needed things when they were needed rather than adminis- 


13 “‘An Over-view of Business Education,”’ California State Department of Education, Bureau of Busi- 


ness Education, MV .%, 1945. 
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tering doses of education on the assumption of future need. Once the deadwood 
is eliminated, education will become popular and effective. 

There are numerous skills and knowledges in vocational training that have 
strong personal-use values and should be a part of everyone’s education regard- 
less of objective. It is this personal-use value that the author wishes to em- 
phasize. 

In the field of industrial arts, understandings of machinery, drafting, crafts, 
electronics, and carpentry is taught. In homes today, are all types of mechani- 
cal devices: the power mower, the electric beater, the vacuum cleaner, ad in- 
finitum. First-aid in home repairs is almost a necessity if one is to keep these 
various pieces of equipment in order. Today, when homes are being built 
more rapidly than in any other period in our history, drafting should be made 
available to all so that people engaging in home planning might intelligently 
sketch out the preliminary drawings for their future home. 

Electronics is rapidly becoming a part of everyone’s life. Home ownership 
increases the necessity for some knowledge of first-aid repairs of all kinds. 
Carpentry activities including building shelves, cabinet making, and various 
repairs all have a significant part to play in the lives of all of us. In addition to 
this, in the general area of industrial arts, crafts take in, perhaps, model- 
making, metal work, woodwork, ceramics, jewelry making, gem cutting, and 
a number of other activities necessary for living a full life and also necessary 
to the worth-while expenditure of leisure time. There would not be room 
enough in this article to include all the ways in which industrial arts might con- 
tribute to the life of an individual in a community for personal use or voca- 
tional orientation. 

Under general agriculture, we find another long list of effective topics 
that might be covered for the average citizen. Home gardens (both vegetable 
and flower), soil study, grafting and budding in the home orchard, rose gar- 
dens, home-grown chickens, pigeons, rabbits, and garden tool repair are only 
a few of the courses which could be offered in general agriculture. 

Under homemaking, the list is long and impressive. Here, the one weak- 
ness in the past has been that there has been a stigma against mixed classes 
in homemaking. This must be changed in order to: make homemaking func- 
tional and effective. A home consists of mothers, fathers, and children. In 
the school the same relationship should be developed as exists outside the 
school. Boys and girls should be encouraged to learn together the many 
opportunities for enriching their lives by the effective operation of a home 
and family. In homemaking, there are seven major areas of endeavor which 
significantly touch the lives of everyone. For example, under “house” would 
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come such topics as decorating, furniture selecting, housing, home planning, 
housekeeping, financing, landscaping, and safety. Under “clothing” would 
come such topics as selection, construction, care, buying, repair, and grooming. 
Under “foods” would come buying, selection, preparation, preservation, nutri- 
tion, storage, and service. Under the section “home and family relationships” 
would come personal relationships, family relationships, and community rela- 
tionships. Under “health” would come such topics as growth, development, 
care, guidance, and finances. Under the seventh topic, “home management,” 
would come such topics as time, labor, income, goods, and services. Every 
item listed has its place in the list of knowledges that each and every individual 
member of a community should have. 

With the new belief in general education, these topics no longer take the 
insignificant place they once had. A society which knows how to live effec- 
tively is one which will live long and happily. If education can contribute 
to the effective living of all members of society by giving them an organized 
fund of knowledge which will eliminate the floundering of everyday life, we 
will go far toward actually achieving a goal which has been overworked with 
“lip service” from time immemorial. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The great task ahead is for us to win the opportunity for all students to 
follow a program of their own choice. It is not a case of selling the idea to 
them. Present enrollment in the vocational area clearly points out the fact 
that there is a demand for practical training. It is our task to develop facilities 
which will make vocational training available to all youth — not so much the 
training for specific jobs, but mainly enlarging upon the fund of practical 
knowledge that a person must have to live effectively in his community. There 
is no doubt that many who want and need vocational orientation are denied 
access to such training because of lack of equipment, staff, and other facilities. 
These things, then, should be a matter of our first concern. 
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The Fulbright Exchange Program 
In Operation 


CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 


ITH a truly substantial exodus of American professors and students to 

foreign parts under Fulbright awards beginning in the fall of 1949, the 
time has finally come when the influence of the Fulbright Act will be felt 
throughout the length and. breadth of the United States as well as in a number 
of foreign countries. It has been more than four years since Senator Fulbright’s 
highly significant proposal became law (Public Law 584—79th Congress, ap- 
proved by the President, August 1, 1946), and many-persons in America whose 
hearts skipped a beat at the thought that they might study or teach abroad have 
long since wondered if anything would ever come of the Fulbright Act and 
if their personal dreams would ever have a chance to be realized. 

Now that a considerable number of Fulbright exchanges of persons between 
the United States and other countries are taking ‘place, it seems especially 
appropriate that more people know something of the procedures which have 
been developed for the administration of the Fulbright program, and of its 
difficulties and limitations. The description which follows is drawn from the 
personal experiences of one who has served as a member of the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons established by the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils. It is not an official statement of the Com- 
mittee, nor, of course, of the Department of State. It is partial in the sense 
that it does not concern directly exchanges in the student category or in the 
primary- and secondary-school teacher category, although many things said 
here apply to these categories as well as to the research scholar and professor 
category. 

It is important to note at the very beginning that the basic legislation 
establishing this program of educational exchanges, the Fulbright Act, is in 
substance an amendment to the Surplus Property Act of 1944. Where outside 


Charles E. Odegaard is Executive Director of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, Washington, D.C. 
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of the continental United States, Hawaii, Alaska (including the Aleutian 
Islands), Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, there was United States surplus 
property at the end of World War II, and where the countries concerned are 
able to pay the United States government for it only in their own currency 
but not in dollars, there, and there only, is the possibility of negotiating a 
Fulbright educational exchange agreement. The entire Fulbright program 
rests financially on this nondollar base in those specific countries in which 
surplus property owned by the United States happened ‘to be located. There 
are no dollars available for grantees, and this fact constitutes one of the rigid 
limitations of the program with which individual Americans and foreigners 
must reckon in any plans for the utilization of a Fulbright award. The hope 
that supplemental dollar aid might come from the Smith-Mundt Act has only 
recently materialized; and there seems to be good reason to believe that supple- 
mental dollar aid from this source will always be limited. 

Under the Act, the Secretary of State is authorized to enter into executive 
agreements with foreign governments for the disposition in each case of not 
more than the equivalent of $20,000,000 to be spent on educational exchanges 
at a rate of not more than the equivalent of $1,000,000 a year. The maximum 
figure of $20,000,000 will probably be available only in the United Kingdom, 
Italy, France, and China, though conditions in the last country obviously 
threaten the extinction of a Fulbright program there. For other countries 
which now participate or might participate in Fulbright exchanges, the avail- 
able sums fall at different levels below this maximum. 

Executive agreements were signed long enough ago with Burma, China, 
the Philippines, Greece, and New Zealand that Americans have actually been 
present in these countries on Fulbright awards during the academic year 
1948-1949, The program with China has perforce been suspended, but for 
the year 1949-1950, except for China, there were Americans abroad on Ful- 
bright awards in these countries and also in Norway, The Netherlands, France, 
Italy, Belgium-Luxembourg, and the United Kingdom and its colonies. Agree- 
ments have been signed with Iran, Egypt, India, and Australia, so that awards 
will be made for 1950-1951. It is possible that in time agreements wil! be 
signed with Austria, Korea, Siam, Turkey, and Pakistan, thus permitting 
exchanges with these countries. 

THE BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 

For any understanding. of the Fulbright program and an evaluation of 
its present operation, it is essential that one grasp at least the main outlines 
of its administrative peculiarities and the reasons for them. The Secretary of 
State is responsible for the general administration of the program; but “for 
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‘he purpose of selecting students and educational institutions qualified to 
articipate in this program and to supervise the exchange program” the 
President was authorized to appoint a Board of Foreign Scholarships con- 
‘sting of ten members serving without compensation. It is this Board, then, 
vhich actually approves policies for the educational programs under the Act 
ond the types of programs and projects to be undertaken, which selects the 
nstitutions abroad approved for participation, and which makes the final 
choice among candidates for awards, both American and foreign. 

These onerous responsibilities could obviously not be borne unless the 
Board received substantial assistance. To bring together all the elements 
involved into a working program of exchanges, it has been necessary to estab- 
lish rather elaborate machinery. Responsibility for gathering together the 
recommendations from various agencies concerned and for taking the neces- 
sary action pursuant to the Board’s decisions is vested in its immediate 
secretariat which is located in the Division of Exchange of Persons of the 
Department of State, the Division which carries the responsibility within the- 
Department for the administration of the Act. 

Since the Fulbright program is established through diplomatic agreements 
with foreign countries to permit educational exchanges both ways, it is 
obviously necessary to have a base of operations in the foreign countries. In 
accordance with the Act there is, therefore, established in each country a 
United States Educational Foundation, the exact character of which is de- 
termined in each case in the executive agreements negotiated by the Secre- 
tary of State. In most instances the Foundations consist of ten members, 
half of whom are U. S. Embassy officials or other Americans resident in 
the foreign country concerned, the other half being nationals of the foreign 
country who are associated with the educational and research activities of 
their own country. Since the funds are actually impounded abroad, the 
Foundation abroad is responsible for their disbursement in accordance with 
directives of the Secretary of State based on policies approved by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. The Foundations, however, play a very large role 
in the determination of the actual character of the exchanges. They prepare 
in the first instance the program proposal for each year of operation including 
recommending fairly specific allocations within the budget. Since the Act 
requires that Americans going abroad be associated with schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning, the Foundations recommend the foreign institutions 
with which they should be connected and negotiate with these institutions to 
secure their acceptance of American candidates who have been recommended 
for awards. The Foundations also screen and recommend to the Board of 
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Foreign Scholarships foreign candidates for what can be in the nature of 
things merely travel grants to the shores of the United States, there being 
no dollars available in the Fulbright program for the support of foreigners 
while they are in the United States. Some of the implications of these re- 
sponsibilities of the Foundations will be discussed later. 

The recommendations of the Foundations to the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships clearly call for analysis and subsequent implementation which in kind 
and in amount exceed the capacity of the Board to bear alone. For this reason 
it has asked for the assistance of the so-called Co-operating Agencies. The 
Act provides for “financing studies, research, instruction, and other educa- 
tional activities of or for American citizens in schools and institutions of 
higher learning.” The Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Department 
of State have construed the Act to permit the granting of awards to Americans 
who fall into three main categories: (1) students, and for the present this 
means students at the graduate level; (2) teachers in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and junior colleges; and (3) professors, specialists, and 
advanced research scholars. To secure recommendations concerning Amer- 
ican applicants, program proposals originating with the Foundations, and 
other related matters, the Board of Foreign Scholarships turned for assistance 
to agencies already in existence with well-established means of tapping ap- 
propriate information concerning persons and policies in American educa- 
tion. Accordingly, students are directed to make application to the Institute 
of International Education (2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y.) which 
maintains a national committee to review applications and submit nomina- 
tions to the Board. Teachers are directed to submit applications to the 
United States Office of Education (Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C.), whose committee performs a similar function for these applicants. 
Professors, specialists, and advanced research scholars are directed to submit 
applications to the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils (2101 
Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C.) composed of representa- 
tives of the American Council of Learned Societies, the American Council on 
Education, the National Research Council, and the Social Science Research 
Council, organizations whose connections reach out into all areas of research 
and instruction in higher education in America. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 

A further word is appropriate here concerning the actual screening pro- 
cedures used by the Conference Board. Responsibility for submitting specific 
nominations in its behalf: is vested in its Committee on the International 
Exchange of Persons which consists of eight members representing the vari- 
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cus areas of concern to the four Councils. The operations of the Committee 
require a substantial secretariat which is directed by Dr. Gordon Bowles, 
Executive Secretary. The applications received by the Conference Board, 
complete with the individual letters of recommendation, are distributed in 
appropriate groupings for review by experts on standing committees of the 
Council or ad hoc committees established for the purpose as circumstances 
require. If there are only a small number of applications in given areas, this 
review may be conducted by mail. If there is any considerable number in a 
given area, as is often the case, these committees meet in person to discuss 
the candidates ‘and prepare their recommendations. The reports of the 
screening committees are then reviewed by the Conference Board Committee 
which makes the final nominations but always within the limitations set 
by the country programs as proposed by the Foundations and subsequently 
approved .with or without modification by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 

The nominations of the Conference Board Committee, like those of the 
Institute of International Education and of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, are submitted directly to the Division of Exchange of Persons within 
the Department of State where they pass through. an additional stage before 
they are presented to the Board of Foreign Scholarships. The Department 
forwards the application of each candidate to the United States Educational 
Foundation abroad, for the Board of Foreign Scholarships must look to the 
Foundation for assurance that the candidate will be welcome in the host 
country, that he will be acceptable to an approved institution or research 
center in that country, and that the facilities for carrying out his project are 
sufficiently adequate to insure him a reasonable measure of success. It is on 
the basis of these assurances and other information, including possible evi- 
dence of disloyalty, that the Board of Foreign Scholarships makes its final 
selection among the applicants included in a recommended panel. 

Many will remark immediately that this machinery is cumbersome. 
Yes, but it is difficult to see how, without some such structure which takes 
into account all the interests involved, an international educational exchange 
program can be operated at all. With more experience it will be possible 
to speed up and to streamline the various parts of this complicated process, 
thus reducing the long intervals of waiting so disheartening and exasperating 
for the applicants. There will always be, however, an irreducible minimum 
time required for action on applications, and those who aspire to receive 
Fulbright awards will have to accept a certain period of waiting after sub- 
mitting their applications. 
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SOME OF THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


So much for the bare machinery for operating the program. Now for 
a discussion of some of the problems which vitally affect the character of 
the program but which can be understood only against the administrative 
background here described. 

This article is addressed to an American audience. The first reaction 
of individuals within this group is likely to be, I wonder if I can obtain 4 
Fulbright award to permit me to go to this or that country to continue study, 
research, or teaching in this or that special field in which I have a great 
interest. The answer may turn out to be in miany cases a very flat no regard- 
less of the high competence of the individual and of his particular fitness for 
study in the country of his choice. No applicant can be successful no matter 
how great his qualifications, unless he personally is accepted abroad for a 
particular billet within the annual program of the country concerned. There 
are these two elements in the program which are insufficiently understood 
by Americans; namely, the availability within the program of an appropriate 
billet and the acceptability of the individual applicant to the Foundation 
and to particular institutions abroad. On having these unexpected elements 
in the program explained to them, some Americans are wont to snap back 
in irritation at discovering this unforeseen possibility of the frustration of 
their hopes: “What do these foreign institutions have to do with this program? 
It is based on our money, isn’t it?” Unfortunately (though perhaps in 
the long run it is not a complete misfortune), the Fulbright program is 
based on foreign currency which may technically accrue to the United States 
government as credit for the sale of surplus property but which cannot be 
spent without the co-operation of the foreign government. There is, then, 
a bilateral aspect to the Fulbright program which cannot be ignored. No 
educational exchange program could work successfully anyway on a strictly 
unilateral base. The opportunities for study, research, or teaching abroad 
desired by Americans almost always depend upon a hospitable welcome 
from foreign institutions. It is by no means, then, a complete loss that cir- 
cumstances require their consent in fact to the Fulbright exchanges. 

The Foundations have exerted a profound influence on the character of 
the exchanges to date. The highly commendable effort of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships and the Department of State to set the program in 
operation as quickly as possible has in the past often precluded the pos- 
sibility of extensive review of country proposals by the Co-operating Agencies 
in the United States prior to the acceptance of the program by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. As the program in various countries moves on in 
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1s operation, there is more time for such review. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that there are serious difficulties in any last minute attempt to make 
significant modifications in these proposals in view of the danger of the 
charge of American “cultural imperialism.” There is a very real need of 
increased understanding of all parts of this program on the part of Founda- 
‘ions, Co-operating Agencies, the Department of State, and the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. More is required than good will—of which there has 
been an ample stock in the past. There is needed also considerable knowl- 
-dge and information. Americans need to know more about the special 
circumstances, needs, and opportunities in the various Fulbright countries. 
The Foundations in turn need to know more about the potentialities and 
aspirations of Americans. The kind of knowledge required is not gained 
overnight, certainly not in the atmosphere of haste and emergency action 
which has prevailed of necessity during the last, really the first, year of 
significant exchange operations. The Department of State’ has endeavored to 
instruct its emissaries abroad in the operation of the program, a few of 
whom, being recently.in the United States, have discussed various aspects of 
the program with the Co-operating Agencies before going to their foreign 
posts. In a number of cases in the spring and summer of 1949, the De- 
partment arranged for persons associated with various Foundations to come 
to the United States to discuss the program with appropriate persons. This 
has been most helpful; and it is to be hoped that there will be still more 
activity of this kind. The co-operating agencies and the State Department 
officials concerned with Fulbright matters are far better equipped now, after 
reviewing the programs for eleven countries and endeavoring to operate 
under them, to discuss problems and possibilities than they were previously. 
It would seem highly advantageous not only to continue bringing individuals 
associated with the Foundations to the United States but also to send to 
the Fulbright countries a team of experienced persons representing the De- 
partment of State and the co-operating agencies. Such a procedure in the 
early phases of the Fulbright program should ensure the establishment of 
annual programs which are more likely to be mutually satisfactory. Discus- 
sions of this kind prior to the submission of the annual program proposals 
are likely to be far more effective than any modifications suggested after the 
Foundations have made formal submission of them; and from such discus- 
sions Americans are likely to gain a better understanding of the conditions 
and purposes which underlie these proposals. 

It has been an interesting experience this past year to discover as one 
program after another has been submitted how widely the basic concep- 
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tions of the Foundations have differed. The earliest programs received tended 
to be especially rigid, giving relatively little room in which to accommodate 
a professor or research scholar whose specialty did not happen to coincide 
with very specific interests expressed in the program. The New Zealand 
program affords a good illustration of this tendency, partly because of the 
very clarity with which it was presented. The professional and research 
billets were carefully described and grew out of a specific stated need in New 
Zealand, generally of an applied character. In a number of instances the 
Foundation stated the special problem which it wished a particular named 
American to undertake. A program of this sort containing a large percentage 
of these billets is often very’ difficult to fill for lack of American candidates 
with these specific interests who in the given year are free to leave their 
normal habitat for a year abroad. Meanwhile there may be other well-qualified 
Americans desiring awards who cannot be given serious consideration. When 
faced with this situation, the Conference Board Committee has tried to 
loosen up the program by submitting the names of a limited number of well- 
qualified Americans for whom there are no stated billets in the hope that 
the Foundations will take a favorable interest in these nominees for positions 
in the program which have not been filled. 

The British program, one of the largest, is very different in character; 
it has proved to be one of the easiest to manage and in all probability will 
be the one in the first year of operation which will bring the greatest satis- 
faction to both countries concerned. This is due in large part to the happy 
circumstance that Sir Hector Hetherington, Vice-Chairman of the Founda- 
tion, visited the United States prior to the submission of the British pro- 
gram to discuss the Fulbright exchange with all parties concerned. In the 
course of this visit, he made a notable contribution to the thinking of many 
persons concerning the operation of the program. The basic plan of the 
British program is very simple. It assumes that the American agencies know 
more about the personal qualifications of American candidates and should 
be left with the responsibility for nominating good candidates with serious 
interests which may presumably be furthered by a year in Great Britain. 
The Foundation, being better informed concerning institutions in Great 
Britain, endeavors, in the spirit of a good host, to determine if there is a 
suitable place available for the nominees. The British program has not speci- 
fied a large number of rigidly defined billets, thus leaving room for a relatively 
free expression of interest on the part of Americans which may be gratified. 
The Foundation has indicated a very limited number of special fields in 
which, for some particular reason, it hopes to see an American representa- 
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tive nominated. The generosity of spirit which pervades the program as 
proposed by the Foundation obviously invites strenuous efforts on the Amer- 
‘ican side to gratify these few special wishes. 

In judging any program one must, of course, take into account the special 
circumstances of each country in relation to the interests and possible con- 
tribution of the United States. A program such as that of Great Britain is 
calculated to work easily and well when the intellectual developments, scientific 
skill, and educational institutions of the foreign country and the United 
States are roughly comparable. This condition prevails with reference to 
the West European countries, and in the category where there might be 
some difficulty, that of the professors, a policy such as that adopted by 
The Netherlands, would go far to eliminate difficulties. The Dutch universi- 
ties have chosen to regard the courses offered by visiting American profes- 
sors as outside the normal curriculum. In this way the American is free 
to make his contribution without having to fit his offering into a pre-existent 
scheme with which he may not be familiar and. which might place upon 
him cramping burdens that are not truly essential to a profitable educational 
exchange. 

In the case of countries where educational interests and institutions are 
not comparable to those of the United States, the program is likely in each 
instance to take on a special character. For example, the Burmese Foundation, 
eager to reconstruct its educational institutions and to improve the welfare of 
its rural population, places a heavy emphasis on filling particular vacancies 
in its university structure and on agricultural extension activities. The Philip- 
pine Foundation, seeing in the Fulbright program an opportunity to obtain 
American assistance in building a public school system which will raise the 
general level of education of the Philippine people, places a heavy emphasis 
on educationists in its program. 

It is inevitable that the Foundations, using as a starting point an analysis 
of needs of the foreign country, will tend to propose programs which involve 
bringing to their countries Americans who, it is believed, can make a con- 
tribution to these needs. Sometimes the requests within the programs prove 
to be unrealistic: in the sense that they cannot be filled. For example, there 
is an impressive number of requests for nuclear physicists, but the premium 
on them is so high in the United States that there is little likelihood that 
they can or will leave the United States. The demand for specialists in various 
kinds of medicine is often difficult to fill. 

Starting with an analysis of needs in the foreign country, Foundations 
have a natural tendency to overlook interests which Americans may have 
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in study in their countries. Those countries which are impressed by wht 
they regard as their need of American technology and science, out of the:r 
very humility tend to think that Americans can have very limited researc’: 
interests which would lead them to wish to come to their countries. Yc 
there may be Americans who wish to study their human culture and thei: 
physical environment and who could conduct field studies very profitab!, 
even if there is no highly developed program in these subjects in their educa 
tional institutions. 

The aspects of the programs which have been discussed affect particularl, 
the professor and research scholar category of awards. There are similar 
complications with reference to the teacher category, especially in view of 
the fact that the linguistic hurdles are greater at this level in educational 
institutions and that many countries have licensing requirements for teachers 
in the school systems which interfere seriously with utilizing Americans. 
Foundation proposals are least rigid with regard to the student category, 
though students have to face serious limitations in the great differences in 
opportunities for actual study in the various countries. 


A BILATERAL AGREEMENT 

The comments presented here have had to do primarily with factors 
affecting the flow of Americans to foreign countries. It has been indicated, 
however, that the program is based on more than a unilateral agreement per- 
mitting a flow in one direction. It is based essentially on a bilateral agree- 
ment which permits a flow in two directions, of Americans abroad and of 
foreigners to the United States. To secure the kind of co-operation needed 
for the reception of Americans abroad and indeed to serve the ultimate high 
purpose which is at the base of Senator Fulbright’s plan, a mutual under- 
standing among peoples, Americans must not forget the need of encouraging 
the flow of foreigners to the United States. Indeed, a considerable measure 
of responsibility for ensuring the success of these exchanges rests with 
individuals in the American academic world, administrators and professors, 
who have the opportunity to show initiative in procuring the dollar support 
necessary to permit foreigners to teach or study in the United States. Ful- 
bright funds can be used in most cases to pay the travel expenses involved 
in bringing to the shores of the United States foreigners who have been 
recommended as qualified by the Foundations. The United States Govern- 
ment has only very limited dollar funds which can be tapped. In very few 
instances are the foreigners able to procure from their own governments 
or from private sources abroad the necessary dollars. In almost all cases, 
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‘hen, the dollars must be provided by agencies that are located within the 
‘nited States, 

By showing some ingenuity, American universities and colleges have 
created opportunities for a considerable number of scholars to visit them 
‘or the purpose of teaching, study, or research. Most institutions at one 
‘ime or another discover that they have funds available which cannot be 
used for long term commitments, but which could be used for a short term 
zrant. Since the larger part of the travel costs can be paid for with Ful- 
bright funds, fairly modest sums may enable the institution to bring a scholar 
or student to its campus. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships has recognized the importance to the 
program of bringing as many foreigners as possible to the United States, 
and at the same time the difficulties in obtaining extensive dollar support, 
by permitting shorter term grants for foreigners than for Americans. Amer- 
icans going abroad can be supported in full with Fulbright funds, and much 
of the largest part of the Fulbright funds will accordingly be used for the 
expenses of Americans. There is, then, no strong practical reason why 
Americans cannot stay abroad for a period as long as a normal academic 
year. Only under exceptional circumstances has the Board approved grants 
for periods as short as six months. Because of the shortage of dollars, the 
Board has been willing to make grants to foreigners who have secured suf- 
ficient dollar support for shorter periods within the United States. The 
Board has even approved grants for foreign professors who were invited 
to teach in summer sessions. It would certainly be preferable, however, if 
more of the opportunities offered foreigners were for longer periods of time. 

Thanks to this foresight on the part of various individuals in American 
institutions, a fair number of foreigners has attended American institutions 
in the year 1949-1950. It would be desirable from all points of view to see 
more such opportunities. In most cases in the past, exchange arrangements 
have been made by direct contract between an American institution and 
a foreign scholar in person or his institutional connection. Subsequently, 
application has been made to the Foundation for a Fulbright travel grant. 
The American interest could be equally well served if institutions, willing to 
receive a foreign scholar or student, submitted the specifications of the opening, 
along with an indication of the dollar support available, to the appropriate 
co-operating agency in the United States for forwarding to the Foundation. 
In particular, openings which could well be filled by visiting professors 
from abroad should be called to the attention of Dr. Gordon T. Bowles, 
Executive Secretary of the Conference Board Committee. The Foundation 
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could then nominate qualified candidates. It should be remarked that Amer- 
ican institutions would have the same veto power now possessed in fact 
by the foreign institutions in that their failure to accept the nominee would 
preclude the possibility of the Board’s giving the nominee a travel grant. 

The Fulbright program is by all odds the greatest fellowship program 
in the world’s history. Anyone who has had the slightest connection with 
the operation of a fellowship program within a single college or university 
knows the difficulties involved in making proper selections. These difficui- 
ties increase when more institutions become involved. In the case of the 
Fulbright program the wishes of innumerable institutions in a variety of 
lands with very diverse traditions must be considered. There is, and will 
continue to be, a steady stream of new problems calling for rational analysis 
and policy determination. Many of these cannot be foreseen in advance. 
Under these circumstances there are bound to be delays, and what may turn 
out to be in some cases outright mistakes. The indulgent sympathy of the 
entire educational world in America and abroad is needed. The co-operative 
agencies are certain to welcome constructive comments on various aspects 
of the program and its awards; interested persons should not hesitate to 

‘ write them. 

At the same time, it is important that those who are gratified with 
various aspects of the program as it now unfolds should make that gratifica- 
tion known. The Fulbright Act is a tool which has been fashioned in the 
expectation that it would lead to better international understanding. Support 
by the United States government of such efforts is still in its infancy. Those 
who believe in such efforts have a responsibility not merely to criticize mis- 
takes of operation, but also to make known in all appropriate places. the 
full meaning in terms of human experience and understanding of a Ful- 
bright year. 





Order Your AEW Packet Now 

A® you looking for planning tips for your American Edition Week program? 

for ideas for school and community events? Send for the AEW packet which 
contains samples of basic items and information on audio-visual materials, The man- 
ual is an attractive public relations guide which is chock-full of suggestions for 
organizing your observance and developing your special day activities. It is a must 
for every committee. Co-operation in designing and planning the manual was given 
by the Office of Education and the Office of Publications and Reports, Federal 
Security Agency. Other general helps in the packet are the beautiful four-color 
poster, colored stickers, invitation, special-subject leaflets, informative circulars, and 
the order folder. The price is 60 cents each. Order now to get best use of the ma- 
terials. American Education Week is November 5-11. See the September, 1950, issue 
of NEA Journal for more ideas. 
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A Portrait of a Superior Teacher 


F. EARL WILLIAMS 


THE PROBLEM AREA 


INCLAIR LEWIS said of William Lyon Phelps . . . “He changed the uni- 

versity into a friendly concourse of human beings interested in learning.” 
In this eulogy there is much of the essence of what is implied by the expression, 
“He is a real teacher.” 


The superior teacher stimulates and inspires his students to live at the 
highest possible level. He nurtures the self-realization of each individual, 
helping him to develop a sound, satisfactory philosophy of life and effective 
living habits. He makes the acceptance of civic and social responsibilities a 
natural corollary to community citizenship. He promotes physical and mental 
well being and is constantly alert to the needs for guidance and the discovery 
of special talents and interests in his students. 


The superior teacher has a kindly and sympathetic interest in young 
people. He is thinking beyond the textbook and the classroom in terms of 
human happiness and creative linkages with the living world. He realizes 
that the only treasures that are truly his are those laid up in the hearts and 
minds of his students and that his chief compensation is not what he can 
get for his work but rather what he and they become by it. He knows that 
he cannot teach more than he is and that his success is best measured by the 
number of persons he has inspired and awakened and led into optimum 
maturity. He well appreciates that, if through the years of teaching he is 
becoming petty, lazy, narrow, bigoted, smug, or flabby, he is a poor teacher 
—probably a harmful one; and, if he is becoming a more cultured, competent, 
civic-minded, alert, tolerant, inspirational, attractive person, he is, in all likeli- 
hood, a superior teacher and more precious than fine gold. 


F. Earl Williams is Principal of the Gardner High School, Gardner, Massachusetts. 
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Tomorrow's Teachers 


IDA GRACE ALEXANDER, 
HENRY C. GRAY, 
and W. EDWARD YOUNG 


HE profession of teaching is a topic of great national interest. The definite 

shortage of teachers has become so acute since the war that the public in 
general as well as educators have become deeply concerned. Why are so few 
young people preparing to teach in our schools? Are they being frightened 
away by the excessive publicity before they have had an opportunity to know 
the satisfactions that can be found in work with young people? Do our high 
schools make use of all the means at hand to help the pupils who might be 
interested discover the opportunities and happiness that can be found in 
teaching? 

Believing: that not all of the reasons for the shortage of teachers were 
due to economic factors, and heeding the appeals sent out by the National 
Education Association, the Teachers Association of South Orange—Maple- 
wood, New Jersey, appointed a committee to investigate the problem in the 
local community. The committee reviewed the findings of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council? on just what the teachers, parents, and pupils in the 
area around New York City thought about teaching and compared them 
with the attitudes of teachers, parents, and pupils in the community. 

The committee’s report? stressed the importance of the influence each 
teacher has upon his pupils and the need for helping young people to dis- 
cover the real satisfactions in the profession. Although parents, teachers, and 


14 Study To Discover Attitude of Pupils, Teachers, and Parents Toward the Profession of Teaching, 
Metropolitan School Study Council, New York,. 1947. 

2 “Program of Action for Teacher Requirement,’’ THe Buttetin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, National Education Association, February 1, 1949. 


This is a description of a project in co-operation by a high-school Future Teachers 
of America Club and an elementary school in South Orange and Maplewood, New 
Jersey. Ida Grace Alexander, teacher of English, and Henry C, Gray, Class Guide, 
in the Columbia High School, Maplewood, New Jersey, are Co-sponsors of the Future 
Teachers of America Club and W. Edward Young is Principal of Fielding Elementary 
School, Maplewood, New Jersey. 
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friends have long been trying to help young people to understand their 
aptitudes and interests and to investigate the vocations open to them, this 
report indicated that the school make a greater effort than heretofore in 
bringing the pupils in contact with the work of the teacher. Teachers should 
‘acourage and help high-school boys and girls who indicated any interest 
whatsoever to learn more about this vocation. The school suggested that 
all those interested boys and girls should form a club through which they 
could work in conjunction with their sponsors in further investigation. of 
teaching as a career. The club members applied for a charter from the Future 
Teachers of America of the NEA. 
ORGANIZING THE PROJECT 

Although the club conducted tours of two of the state’s teachers’ colleges, 
listened to talks by successful teachers, visited other schools, and saw several 
good motion pictures, their most successful project was a series for observa- 
tion of and participation in, classes in a nearby elementary school. 

As soon as the members had evidenced a desire to visit elementary-school 
classes, a committee was appointed to confer with the principal of the ele- 
mentary school which, fortunately, is on the same campus as the high school. 
Together these people planned so that the high-school pupils could use their 
study periods for the work. Because of the proximity of the two buildings, 
the traveling back and forth could be done with little loss of time. The school 
administration permitted the project for a period of two weeks. 

The faculty sponsors discussed with each member his particular interests 
and aptitudes, and his grade level preferences. The purpose of the visits were 
discussed with him, and he was helped to foresee possible opportunities 
for his participation in the work of the teacher and in other classroom activi- 
ties. The sponsors endeavored to discover what ideas he had about the 
teaching of small children and advised him how to try to find the answers 
to the questions he asked about the work. Notes were kept of each of these 
interviews and were attached to the study-period time schedules of each club 
member. These records were sent to the principal of the elementary school 
in order that he might place these young people in his school most advantage- 
ously for them and for the school. 

Meanwhile, the elementary-school principal had been preparing the stage 
most carefully. At a first meeting with his teachers, he had presented the 
plan for the approval of his staff. The teachers, all of whom had heard and 
accepted the report of the Teacher Recruitment Committee, supported the 
plan immediately and were most co-operative and helpful throughout the 
project. At a second meeting, the principal gave the teachers the names of 
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the Future Teachers of America Club members who would participate, the 
time at which they would be available, and the notes concerning the interests, 
aptitudes, and questions of each. The entire staff worked democratically in 
the assignments.. Thus, the needs and interests of the prospective teachers 
were considered, and the desires and interests of the elementary-schoo! 
teachers were not overlooked. Each teacher then prepared her children for 
the visits. 

When the observer made his first visit, he reported to the prncipal’s 
club sponsors. Each club member was given his assignment and a permit to 
leave the high school during his study period each day for two weeks. There 
were fifteen members of this first group who spent an hour a-day in an 
elementary classroom. At no time did any individual abuse this privilege, 
nor did they make any disturbance in the usual procedures of the two schools. 

When the observer made his first visit, he reported to the principal’s office, 
Thus, the principal had an opportunity to talk with each visitor and to make 
him feel welcome at the same time that he explained his school and what he 
expected from the young person. 

The elementary-school teachers were most successful in putting their 
young visitors at ease and in bringing about desirable relationships between 
‘them and the children. The visitors not only had an opportunity of observing 
various activities, but, because they spent an hour a day for ten consecutive 
days in this observation, they also followed a few activities through to their 
completion. The children came to know them and to expect them, and 
even to place confidence in them. Although most of the time was devoted 
to observation of the teachers at work, often these boys and girls helped in 
filling out records, in checking papers, and in arranging exhibits. By being 
so close and sometimes by actual participation, they gained first-hand knowl- 
edge of the satisfactions to be derived from working with children. Some of 
them read stories to the small children, some helped in the construction of 
projects, and some aided individuals who needed special attention. 

SATISFACTION REPORTED 

Both the teachers and the prospective teachers were most enthusiastic 
over the project. From a check up of the reactions of those club members 
who participated, came the following: 

1. I knew that I wanted to teach in the elementary school, and I was interested in 
seeing how the children received me. They still remember me and speak to me on the 
street and on the playground. They beg me to come back to see them. 

2. I worked with selected groups in art and was surprised to see that children can 
teach, too. My arrival was warmly welcomed, and I was almost idolized. 


(Continued to page 160) 
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Choosing an Administrator 


JENNIE L. PINGREY 


OU don’t need to go to a gipsy tea-cup juggler when you pick a superin- 
tendent or principal—just listen for one preposition. That word is as sig- 
nificant as shibboleth to the ancient Gileadites, or the consonant by which Amer- 
can soldiers identified their Pacific enemies in World War II. Of course. that 
doesn’t imply that an administrator is a teacher’s enemy or that it is a question 
of pronunciation, but just that those three are all key sounds. The word to lis- 
ten for, in those’ interviews in schools, agencies, colleges,.and hotel lobbies in 
which you decide upon your place of work for the year, is the preposition 
“under” when applied to members of the teaching staff. Does the admin- 
istrator say, “The teachers who work under me always have good programs, 
sound backing, and promotions?” That sounds fine, but maybe those teachers 
wouldn’t corroborate his statement except in his presence. It might go hard 
with a teacher who taught “under” him if she expressed disagreement; he 
thinks of her as ensconced below him, always nodding dutifully, and it would 
be upsetting if she showed independent judgment. He probably could not 
suggest what to do, even how to handle the details of subject matter which 
he, quite naturally, hasn’t had time to study extensively, since he has been 
taking courses in statistics, purchasing, personnel, building. et cetera, during 
about the same length of time that she has specialized in French or art or 
whatever her specialty is. His teachers aren’t likely to produce original plans 
and develop new methods, for the reason that they teach “under” him and he 
can’t be expected to originate much in so many superficially examined fields. 
But if the prospective administrator refers casually to the teachers who 
work “with” him, try to get him to employ you, for he will probably be a very 
good principal or superintendent. In the school he heads, you and others can 
probably do your best. You can adapt your state syllabus to your locality and ° 
your local syllabus to each class. You can utilize the teaching opportunities of 


Jennie L. Pingrey is a teacher in the Hastings High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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a good movie in town, or invite some local speaker to talk to your class (nc 
orator, but of value to the class), or you can try a brand new international re- 
lations unit you have thought out. Also, since there is less frustration on the 
part of all the teachers, there should be easier relations among teachers than 
in an “under” school. This superintendent may not be perfect, but he'll be 
worth trying! 

It’s just possible, too, that when this good administrator is interviewing 
candidates for positions, he, too, will be listening for the right preposition. 
Maybe he will think you subservient if you refer to the last man you taught 
“under.” Perhaps if you say something about the man you taught “with,” he’ll 
note this sign of able co-operation and offer you the job. Watch the preposi- 
tion when you're choosing an administrator or when he is choosing you! 





TOMORROW'S TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 158) 
3. I visited a second grade and was impressed by the courtesy, the friendliness, and 


the enthusiasm of the children. 
4. I was very much interested in the natural democratic spirit exhibited among the 


children of the lower grades, and their co-operation and friendly attitude toward an out- 


sider. 
5. Before I went over to Fielding School, I wasn’t sure that I wanted to teach. After 


observing there and helping in several ways, I have decided that teaching is what 1 


want to do. 
6. It is difficult to make up one’s mind at seventeen as to what she wants to do 


with her future, but I have decided and am happy to have made up my mind to teach. 
When I saw the love and respect the children at Fielding have for their teachers, I decided 
that a similar position would make me very happy. 

This venture did increase the knowledge about the work of a teacher. 


It is hoped that it will increase the number of those in our schools who 
will prepare for teaching. At least, those who do will have a much better 
idea of what lies ahead of them, and those who do not will have a more 
symphathetic understanding of a teacher’s problems. The project also ex- 
panded the vocational guidance work of the high school. The club recom- 
mended that similar periods of observation be set up for other professions 
whenever possible. 

All who were concerned in this activity believe that it was a valuable 
experience, and that it was a definite attempt to follow the program of action 
set up by the teachers themselves. High-school pupils were given an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the profession in a desirable situation, and teachers 
themselves became acutely aware of the influence which they as teachers have 
upon the future plans of young people. 
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Parents Are Teachers 
EDGAR DALE 


HERE was a story current some years ago about the harrassed parent 

who, exasperated at the great amount of teaching she had to do in connec- 
tion with the homework of her four children, wrote a note to the teacher 
suggestng that they reverse roles. The teacher, then, would teach and the 
parents would only hear the lessons. But I wonder now if the story is really 
to the point. Aren’t parents the logical teachers of children? 

We must not assume that only classroom teachers teach. Indeed, if we 
define a teacher as one who guides students into ways of rich living, then 
the only difference between parents and “school” teachers is in the kind of 
teaching which they do. The school is especially equipped to do certain 
specialized kinds of teaching, to give continuity and system to learning 
experiences that the average home cannot. The school, too,.can build group 
morale and responsibilities. But the home is more often where the heart is— 
and emotions are very important parts of the educative process. , 

The profound influence of parents as teachers is shown in the educa- 
tion of young children. I have often asked teachers to estimate the speaking 
vocabulary of children entering the first grade, and the typical answer is 
from 250 to 750 words. Actually the vocabulary is somewhere between 2,000 
and 2,500 words, according to the studies of Mrs. Ernest Horn and others. 
And more than one meaning of these words will be known to many children. 

How did the children learn this vocabulary without the aid of school 
teachers, without the ability to read? How did this illiterate little boy or 
gitl gain such a wide understanding of the world in which he lives? The 
answer is simple, yet profound. This child learned by the most important 
method of learning there is, by direct experience. The child tasted, he handled, 
he smelled, he looked, he felt, he heard, he lifted, pulled, pried. The child 


Permission to reprint this article from the March, 1950, issue of The News Letter 
has been graciously granted by the author. Edgar Dale is Professor of Education in 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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persisted with questions like “What’s that?” “Who’s that?” “Why?” “Whai’s 
that for?” “Let’s go see ——.” “May I make ——?” 

In this way, he became acquainted directly with animals, plants, birds, 
furniture, automobile parts, tools, trees, fruits, vegetables, insects, kitchen 
utensils, articles of clothing, and parts of the body. He learned scores of 
adjectives denoting size, color, speed, and qualities of various types. He 
learned many verbs of action, such as run, jump, flop, sprawl, slip, somer- 
sault, hop, skip, trip, fall, push, and bump. 

The educational clue for parents who want to help their boys and girls 
learn is to see that they get rich experiences—many of them direct ones. This 
is the most important kind of homework. The child who learns gets into 
things, frequently, of course, to the dismay of his parents. He often “handles” 
things, meaning that he uses his hands. This sensory quality of children’s 
richest experiences is well shown in the answers which a group of English 
children gave to the question, “What are the loveliest things you know, per- 
sons not counted?” 

The scrunch of dry leaves as you walk through them . . . Cool wind on a hot day... 
The feel of clean clothes . . . Climbing uphill and looking down . . . A hot-water bottle 
in bed . . . Our dog’s eyes . . . Street lights on the river . . . The smell of rain... An 
organ playing . . . Red roofs in trees .. . Smoke rising . . . Rain on your cheeks . . . The 
smell of new-mown hay ... The moon in clouds . . . The feel of running . . . Looking 
into deep clear water . . . The taste of strawberries . . . A swallow flying . . . Water 
being cut at the bow of a boat .. . A mounted policeman’s horse . . . An express train 
rushing . . . A builder’s crane lifting something heavy . . . The feel of a dive ... A thrush 
singing . . . Red velvet. 
Think of your own rich experiences. 
character, their “at-first-handness.” 

THE NEED FOR RICH EXPERIENCES 

The big educational job at home and at school is to see.that children have 
rich experiences. An experience is rich to the extent to which the individual 
participates freely, fully, with his intellect and emotions. His emotions furnish 
the dynamics, the motivation; the intellect guides and directs. A rich experi- 
ence has depth and breadth. In Whitehead’s phrase, it is “suffused with 
suggestiveness.” 

Parents will readily agree that they should provide rich experiences for 
their children before they enter school. But after children start to school, 
parents sometimes think they are then relieved of their educational responsibili- 
ties. Not so, of course. An educated person has first of all an active, sustained 
curiosity, and, second, numerous ways of learning how to learn. Many schools 
and many parents have not yet realized that unless the child has an inquiring 
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<pirit, an active curiosity, willingness and eagerness to learn, continued com- 

pulsion is of little help. The home can help develop the active curiosity of 

the child and team up with the school to see that this curiosity is adequately 
exercised, 

What are a few samples of the things parents can do with their children 
io furnish this active experiencing of life outside the home or its close 
cnvirons? What explorations can parents carry on with their children? Cer- 
tainly, children need to see public servants, need to see workers as “commun- 
ity helpers.” A visit to the fire station may satisfy the young child’s curiosity 
about how the fireman slides down the pole and what the alarm sounds like; 
but an older child may learn about techniques of communication between 
fire stations, how the alarm signal actually works, the types of extinguishers 
used, perhaps some interesting stories which show the hazards and dangers 
of the work of the firemen. 

A visit to the freight station, especially in a larger city, will show ways in 
which freight trains are made up. Especially interesting is the modern method 
of electrically switching freight cars from one track to another in order to 
make up freight trains heading for different parts of the country. 

There is a fascination in discovering how things are made. Many boys 
and girls are unfamiliar with the ordinary processes of weaving, spinning, 
felting, canning, and the like. Just how does an old-time spinning wheel 
work?» Do you know the answer? Few adults do. 

We need more out-of-school civic experience, and parents can help. They 
can go to a meeting of the city council and take their high-school son or 
daughter with them. Voluntary groups can work with schools to see that 
opportunities are provided for Saturday morning or after-school experience in 
working with social agencies as has been so well done in Philadelphia, Louis- 
ville, and other cities. 

There is a danger in a society which takes things like this for granted and 
which has ceased being curious about the kind of work the other fellow does. 
There is danger that we will fail to see that in the United States each man’s 
specialty fits together to produce one half of the world’s goods with only one 
twelfth of the world population. But since the work of a man is his life, 
ignorance about it may mean that we don’t really care how the other ninety- 
nine per cent live. 

There are a good many little visits that can be made to little plants and 
industries. Now and then parents will have-an opportunity to visit a larger 
industry, especially on vacations. Children need to develop an active curiosity 
beyond what they may be told by a guide on such a‘trip. The guide often 
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informs the party about the mechanical phases of the factory under study. 
But it is more important to understand people at work on these machine: 
than it is to understand the machine. Where do the workers live? What 
kind of houses do they have? How long does it take them to get to work: 
How do they enjoy life? The children of workers may know the answers 
many other children will not. 


The world of nature offers an unusually wide opportunity for parents as 


teachers. Parents who grew up in urban areas and many who grew up in 
agricultural areas do not know the names of the plants, flowers, and trees, or 
all about them. What is the cause of the phases of the moon — from quarter 
to half to full? It isn’t the shadow of the earth on the moon, as many wrong- 
ly think. A parent eager to do something with his children but mindful of 
his own ignorance may well invest in the Boy Scout Handbook, which costs 
sixty-five cents. It has in it exactly the kind of information and material that 
the parent and the children can very readily and quite easily work out to- 
gether. 

So far, I have talked about the job of the parent in helping provide the 
tangible, overt, direct experiences. We must not stop there. Parents must 
also help their children explore the world vicariously through reading, through 
radio, through television, through motion pictures. Children need to get 
the enjoyment of looking up answers to their problems in encyclopedias writ- 
ten especially for them. How often one hears people arguing about something 
which is a matter of fact, something that could be easily settled by turning 
to a reference volume. This habit of referring to sound sources can be learned 
at home. 

What teaching responsibilities do parents have with reference to the un- 
licensed teachers — radios, movies, the press, and television? Television offers 
a real cultural threat because economic necessity seems to require a low com- 
mon denominator of program. Minority cultural interests probably won't 
be served unless we extend the number of publicly supported television sta- 
tions such as WOI-TV at the University of Iowa. Parents must become dis- 
criminating television viewers and must sensitize their children to these stand- 
ards, This is a big job and won’t be done except by the co-operation of 
parents with teachers. 

The teaching of motion picture discrimination in schools will stand us in 
good stead as we try to improve tastes in television. Young people who hav: 
learned to appreciate films like “The Red Shoes,” “Home of the Brave,” 
“Johnny Belinda,” “The Heiress,” “Hamlet,” “All the King’s Men,” “Th: 


(Continued to page 166) 
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The Relation of Secondary School Music 
instruction to the Adult Musical Status 


GERTRUDE EMILIE STEIN 


STUDY of the relation of music instruction during secondary-school years 

to adult musical status as reflected in the activities, interests, and, atti- 
tudes of 200 recent high-school graduates of the Springfield, Ohio, High 
School was recently made by the author. The subjects were selected alpha- 
betically by chance from the high-school records of the graduating classes. One 
hundred had taken (i.e., were participants in) elective music courses in high 
school. Another hundred had not elected (i.e., were nonparticipants in) such 
courses. They were matched as to high-school graduation, sex, age, and aca- 
demic average. Data for the study were derived from high-school records, in- 
ventories, and a journal of remarks. They were arranged to reveal the rela- 
tionship of varying amounts of pregraduation school and out-of-school music 
experience to post-graduation musical status. 


The principal results are: (1) vocal work was by far the participants’ most 
popular high-school music activity. (2) An impressive interest in music was 
manifested in the childhood homes of both participants and nonparticipants. 
Moreover, both groups had taken active part in out-of-school musical activities 
before graduation. (3) A definite relationship seems. to exist between pre- 
graduation musical experience and adult musical status. In general, partici- 
pants who had both superior school and nonschool musical background show 
a higher adult musical status. (4) However, when beth groups had equal 
and sizable amounts of pregraduation nonschool musical experience, it was 
found that the election of high-school music by the participants bore little 
relation to a better adult musical status, except for performance in a church 
choir. (5) On the other hand, when high-school instruction was a constant, 
added amounts of pregraduation nonschool musical experience were definitely 
related to a superior adult musical status. (6) The participants were more 


Gertrude E. Stein is a teacher of music in the Public Schools of Springfield, 
Ohio, and is state Chairman of Research of the Ohio Music Teachers Association. 
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confident than their partners of their sight-reading ability and their knowledg: 
of classical music compositions. (7) It appears that there is a closer relation be- 
tween the kinds of pregraduation nonschool and adult musical activities and 
interests than there is between school instruction and adult musical activities. 
(8) Both groups of graduates, in adulthood as in youth, show more interes 
in light-classical, swing, and popular music than they do in classical music. 
Furthermore, few subjects attend concerts. (9) In general, graduates have an 
amateur, not a vocational, interest in music. (10) For hoth groups of subjects, 
there is a great loss in individual and group performance between the pre- 
and post-graduation years. (11) In spite of the drop in adult performance, 
music plays an important role in the leisure time of the graduates. (12) Al- 
though the majority of both groups state, in retrospect, that they liked their 
secondazy-school musical experiences, they assign more important ranks to the 
home, church, radio, and the private teacher than to the school as determinants 
of their present interest in music. In general, the data give ample support for 
many recommendations concerning secondary-school music instruction and 
the relation to the nonschool musical community. 





PARENTS ARE TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 164) 


Bicycle Thief,” “Savage Splendor,” “Battleground,” and “The Window” will 
not easily have their tastes debased by lady wrestlers and similar trash. 

One of the predictions of things to come made by H. G. Wells in The 
Outline of History published in 1920 has pertinence to the parent as teacher. 
Wells said: 

And this world state will be sustained by a universal education, organized upon a scale 
and of a penetration and quality beyond all present experience. The whole race, and not 
simply classes and peoples, will be educated. Most parents will have a technical knowledge 
of teaching. Quite apart from the duties of parentage, perhaps ten per cent or more of 
the adult population will, at some time or other in their lives, be workers in the world’s 
educational organization. And education, as the new age will conceive it, will go on 
throughout life; it will not cease at any particular age. Men and women will simply become 
self-educators and individual students and student teachers as they grow older. 

We parents must remember that we are also teachers, remember that the 
teaching process is a problem of the home as well as the schools. Teachers 
must see children from the point of view of parents. Similarly, parents must 
be constantly aware that they are the child’s most natural and most effective 
teachers. 
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The Glandular Approach to 
International Affairs 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


REEDOM of speech is emphasized as an important characteristic of 
American society. In a democracy, freedom to speak one’s views should be 
accompanied by a responsibility to be informed. Probably the most impor- 
tant instrument for insuring that a speaker will be informed is the evaluation 
of his statements by his immediate neighbors and peers. This idea was a 
cornerstone of philosophy among the men who founded our national govern- 
ment. The philosophy assumes that the peers are competent to evaluate the 
statements which free speech brings forth, and universal education was to be 
the means through which capacity to evaluate might be developed. This 
philosophy also assumes that where free speech prevails and where parliamen- 
tary procedure develops so that each member of the group in turn has an 
opportunity to speak, the sound and relevant statements of different speakers 
will be accepted after discussion — and other statements will be modified or 
discarded. 
A CREATIVE PROCESS 
The process described is one of securing, evaluating, and reorganizing facts 
and ideas. It is a creative process. For a fruitful outcome in a complex situa- 
tion, the process depends on analysis and comparison of the different contribu- 
tions and on an organization of the results into a consistent or logical pattern. 
The pattern constitutes a policy and a plan for action. Such a policy and plan 
are essential for consistent action — in the field of international affairs or else- 
where. The more complex the situation, the more comprehensive and detailed 
is the planning required. 
Psychologists have assembled considerable evidence to indicate that emo- 
tionality interferes with thinking — with the process by which reasoning and 
imagination. lead to creativeness, whether one thinks of it as creativeness that 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. : 
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develops through free speech or as creativeness that results in a policy for in- 

ternational relationships. : 

Fear is often used as illustrative of a large area of man’s emotional life. 
and seems to be involved whenever there is uncertainty regarding the out 
,come of a situation which one must face. Fear is closely related to the func. 
tioning of some of the ductless glands — particularly the adrenal gland which: 
regulates the flow of adrenalin into the blood and speeds up the rate of 
breathing, stimulates the pulse, changes the chemical consistency of the blood, 
diverts blood from digestive functions to the muscles, and in other way: 
prepares the organism for vigorous physical action and for recovery from 
possible injury. Because of the close relationship of emotion to glandular 
functioning, emotional behavior has often been referred to as glandular be- 
havior — in contrast with intellectual behavior. 

Glandular behavior in the foregoing sense may be considered nature’s 
adaptation of man for survival through the thousands of years that the race 
existed before the development of literacy and of what is now called civiliza- 
tion. Adaptation of the human being to the environment through structural 
changes in his organism, as suggested by the genetic theory of hereditary 
mutations or otherwise, is a slow process. It is much slower than the process 
by which a complex material civilization has come into existence during the 
last few centuries — with its marked increase in population, in material pro- 
duction, speed in communication, and effectiveness of weapons for destruction. 
In brief, much of the emotional pattern which the biological stream has 
brought to present-day man from his primitive ancestors and which helped 
primitive man meet physical emergencies on which survival depended, are 
handicaps to fruitful adjustments in the present-day world. They are handi- 
caps because of the ease with which the individual’s emotional mechanisms 
come into action whenever difficult or confusing situations arise — and situa- 
tions are difficult and confusing when they are new, when we do not know 
what to do, when we have no available pattern of action which promises suc- 
cess. Hence any situation for which there is no ready pattern or plan for 
action may constitute an emotional situation — whether the situation concerns 
home life, social activities, vocational interests, local civic responsibilities, or 
international relationships. 

A LONG RANGE POLICY 

Intelligent behavior in any situation of the foregoing type demands a long- 
range policy and plan, rather than a stream of impulsive actions with no ap- 
parent relation to one another except sequence in time. Moreover, the likeli- 
hood of achievement under the plan is greatest if the plan calls for positive 
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action — for taking the initiative in working toward goals which represent 
mproved human welfare. Sporadic activities, which seem intended only to 
orevent an opponent from developing a program, are not likely to achieve 
much success. 

When the preceding thought is applied to current international affairs— 
‘¢., to the philosophy and action of communism in this country and abroad, 
it seems unlikely that a policy of “containment” alone will achieve long-range 
success. One reason for this is that containment is likely to be largely nega- 
tive — “stop communism.” Obviously it is not possible to stop anything that 
is not moving. Hence, it is necessary for communism to be on the march 
before any concept of “stopping com*:.nism” could be thought to apply. In 
this respect the situation is com, ..ole to that reflected in the slogan “stop 
Roosevelt” or stop somebody else who may seem to be on the march toward 
public office in this country. In the “stop somebody” approach it is always 
necessary to know what the opponent intends to do, or to wait until he starts 
doing it, before he can be stopped. This means that the initiative is with the 
opponent, that he has wide leeway in concentrating resources to strike where 
he chooses, and that the defender or the one who would “contain” the oppo- 
nent is constantly anxious and fearful in regard to where, when, how hard, 
or through what means the opponent will strike. The advantage of initiative 
and surprise accompanied many of Hitler’s early efforts. 

The ideological struggle between the United States and Russia is a struggle 
for the minds and support of people who do not live under the immediate 
control of either country. There are many people in Southeast Asia who are 
in the watchful-waiting stage. The same is true in Western Europe and in 
parts of Latin America. What a large proportion of these people want most 
is enough to eat and some of the other material needs for decent human 
existence. Ideas of political freedom, freedom of speech, or religious freedom 
are largely irrelevant to them until they have some degree of freedom from 
hunger and physical want. These other freedoms are luxuries until sub- 
stantial freedom from want is achieved. Thus, half-starved Chinese peasants 
are more interested in an extra bowl of rice than in a Jeffersonian view of 
personal or religious liberty — without much regard to the source from which: 
the rice comes. Essentially the same is true of many people in other parts of 
Asia, of many Indians in Latin America, and of some people in industrial 
and agricultural areas in Western Europe and the United States. 

Hence, democratic countries have an initial problem of feeding hungry 
peoples in areas such as those described before much can be achieved by those 
peoples in accepting and practicing democratic ideals; Communism depends 
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much less than democracy on the “voluntary” acceptance of its ideology, but 
more on gaining control of the instruments of power and exercising immediate 
jurisdiction while the people are too ignorant to know what is taking place 
or too weak and hungry to care. It should be apparent that initial ideological 
and other victories among Have-Not peoples, particularly when accompanied 
by the ruthless techniques for liquidating opposition which dictatorships com- 
monly use, might determine the pattern of social relationships and “political 
organization for some time. 

The point here is that, if the struggle for the minds of the Have-Not 
peoples concerned is won, it will be won through a positive and constructive 
program that is pursued with confidence and with step-by-step consistency. 
It will not be won by sporadic manifestations of fear or jittery impulses to 
head off an opponent who seems able to deliver on enough of his promises so 
as to arouse the hopes of Have-Not peoples. 

LONG-RANGE GOALS 

A positive and consistent program must be based on siscesduiiel goals and 
on careful evaluation of a comprehensive body of information. In a country 
which operates on a two-party political system as consistently as has the United 
States, it seems apparent that any long-range program of action in the interna- 
tional field must be bi-partisan — which means essentially non-partisan or 
free from party politics. The average American should realize that it was 
not until recently that our position in the field of international affairs made 
a consistent long-range foreign policy as imperative as it is now. Even after 
the First World War there were several nations other than the United States 
which had considerable international status and which could and did maintain 
enough semblance of a balance of power to make aggressors proceed cautiously. 
There was always the potential of the United States in the background — if 
we could get ready in time. When we constitute the center of one of the two 
main ideological camps, with no powerful industrialized country in reserve, 
our situation is materially changed. Isolation and indifference followed by 
emergency improvisations have cost us a great deal in human and material 
resources — in the past when other nations acted as buffers. They could cost 
us our national existence in a future when there are no buffers — although 
it is by no means certain that such would be the case. 

It is, of course, not only in regard to foreign affairs that the United States 
has been shortsighted in planning or in taking timely action for the national 
welfare — nor is it suggested thatthe United States has: any monopoly on 
economic and political -shortsightedness. The numerous “Blitz: Agencies” 
that were established by our Federal government during the early 1930's, 
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such as the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the National Youth 
Administration, the Works Progress Administration, eic., indicate the cost of 
indifference, of failure to analyze social conditions and plan comprehensively, 
and of delay in taking action with respect to affairs which were largely do- 
mestic. 

Sporadic emergency operations are practically always costly and ineffectual 
in comparison with planned operations. Most persons can see this in the 
operation of their own homes, and it can be seen in most communities with 
respect to providing the public buildings and services which are needed for 
the common welfare.. The same applies to private business or industrial 
corporations in a society such as that of the United States. Corporations 
which carefully plan ahead for a quarter or half century are much more likely 
to be in operation at the end of that time than those which operate on a 
“hand-to-mouth” basis. The idea likewise applies to practically any board 
of directors or committee of a university or high-school faculty, or a parent- 
teacher organization, or a civic club as it applies to a council of foreign min- 
isters, or to other situations in which divergent views are likely to be expressed 
and some compromise among those views must be sought. That is, the person 
who comes to such a meeting with a plan, which has been thought out in detail 
concerning the long-range goals sought, is better able to present his case and 
to determine where he can make compromises and where he must avoid 
crippling concessions than is the’ person who improvises on the spur of the 
moment and who has no long-range goals. 

EXPERIMENTATION 

Any nation or other social group which faces new problems does well to 
approach them experimentally. It should be expected that in such an approach 
some mistakes will be made. It is important, however, that past mistakes 
help guide future efforts. If a nation somewhat blithely repeats its mistakes 
through failure to utilize fully or in time the measures which are known to 
help prevent economic depressions at home or through becoming involved 
in costly foreign commitments resulting from successive attempts to bolster 
up various decadent governments, that nation has no basis for expecting to 
endure permanently. Particularly is this true in a world in which competition 
for supremacy, or survival, is sharp. 

Since food and the other material goods essential for a decent level of 
physical existence promise to be of great importance in the struggle between 
this country and Russia for the minds of men in Have-Not countries, one 
would expect considerable success to accrue to the one of these two nations 
that is most effective in helping to raise the level of material existence of 
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Have-Not peoples. Much of the success which the United States and asso. 
ciated democracies might expect hinges on two possibilities: (1) supplying 
material goods out of the agricultural and industrial output of the home de- 
mocracies during a transition period; (2) building up the potential for ma- 
terial -production of people in the Have-Not countries themselves. The first 
should be considered a temporary measure, which the productive population 
of contributing democracies could not permanently carry on. The second 
possibility is of long-range character and requires considerable planning and 
co-operative action of the type already described. This possibility is being in- 
creasingly referred to in connection with Point Four of President Truman’s 
inaugural address of January, 1949. 

Various forms of student and teacher exchanges between the United States 
and technologically backward countries already exist, however, under such 
Federal stimulus as that provided by the Fulbright and other programs, as 
well as under the stimulus of other public and philanthropic agencies. More- 
over, individual scholars on their own initiative have historically gone from 
culturally backward to culturally progressive countries in search of learning. 
We in the United States learned much from Europe on this basis before this 
country became a rich cultural center to which scholars from other lands are 
now coming. In addition, Americans who go on missions of various kinds 
or who travel as tourists or otherwise in technologically backward countries 
contribute to the exchange of ideas and the development of mutual under- 
standings. Part of a Point Four program would probably include an exten- 
sion and a multiplication of the types of exchange activities suggested in this 
paragraph. The action taken by Congress with respect to such a program 
is of great importance for the future international status of democracy. 

At the present time, the United States is clearly ‘the strongest of the demo- 
cratic countries—in an economic, industrial, or military sense. This fact 
makes it especially important that in the present ideological struggle the 
United States maintain or increase its internal strength — economically, in- 
dustrially, and ideologically. This responsibility is greater now than it was 
after World War I —although a clearer recognition of the responsibility then 
would have been an asset. Hence, it is particularly important that we’ now 
prevent any extensive unemployment at home, that we make it easier for 
average Americans to secure decent housing and adequate medical care, and 
that we develop further the concept of equality and freedom so that the ideals 
of American democracy which are advertised abroad are not abstract theories 
and empty forms. Perhaps no other factor will be as important in determin- 
ing the role of the United States in international affairs during the next decade 
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is the strength and progressive growth of democracy at home. A major 


economic depression in the United States would be one of the greatest possible 
aids to Russia. 
THE TEACHER'S PART 

American teachers and educators share what confusion and anxiety exist 
in the nation generally. This is perhaps inevitable since these people are part 
and parcel of the nation’s culture the same as other Americans. Confusion 
and anxiety among teachers and educators regarding current problems may 
not be’ of great importance from the standpoint of short-run objectives and 
outcomes. From this standpoint, teachers count only. as individual members 
of the present adult population which controls society. However, in the long 
run, confusion and anxiety among teachers concerning domestic or interna- 
tional issues are of great importance because of the extent to which teachers 
transmit these characteristics to the next generation — whereas teachers should 
be guiding their pupils in the development of insights, emotional stability, 
and the capacity to analyze and to evaluate. In view of the long-range ideo- 
logical struggle which seems to lie ahead of democratic countries — struggle 
through educational and technological development for the minds of the mil- 
lions of people who live in the technically and culturally backward areas of 
the world and who are at present outside the effective orbit of either demo- 
cratic or communistic nations — the influence of teachers and other educators 
is especially important. 

Teachers are in a position to exert great influence in developing the ca- 
pacities and the methods of attack on problems, which the coming generation 
will manifest as well as in developing confidence in that capacity and in 
orienting it toward the future. Hence, it is essential for teachers to realize 
and to develop habits of action which reflect the realization that complex 
problems cannot be effectively attacked on an emotional or glandular basis 
but must be carefully analyzed and evaluated through long and tedious 
intellectual processes. Such analysis and evaluation, and the related planning 
and reorganization of data and suggestions, are hard work. The capacity for 
such work is a matter of gradual development. Hence, few people readily 
engage in it. On the other hand, we are equipped by nature for emotional : 
behavior — and the action of muscles and glands which constitute the physi- 
ological aspects of emotional behavior are immediately satisfying to the or- 
ganism. 

After goals have been formulated and careful plans worked out, emotion 
may help supply driving force to move toward those goals through the in- 


(Continued to page 177) 
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Citizenship Training Through 
the School Library 


CARRIE MARIE TINKER 


“Dreams, books, are each a world, and books we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good.”—W ordsworth 


VERY school sets for itself its objectives, its philosophy in terms of 

citizenship training, and its plans for achieving them as nearly as 
possible, Every phase of school regime, academic and otherwise, plays an 
essential part, and none can be said to be less significant than the others. 
Sometimes, however, because its effectiveness is accomplished in quiet, un- 
heralded ways, the school library is not given its full share of credit. It is 
the purpose of this article to show how the school library, particularly in 
the junior and senior high school, makes its valuable contribution to citizen- 
ship training, 

An old Latin motto is, “Liber delectatio animal” (A book is the soul’s 
delight.) All desirable books, representing the fine thinking of authors 
who have felt that they wanted to share that thinking with others, present 
by their very presence on library shelves a lesson in sharing. The fact that 
they were accepted for publication by substantial publishing houses and 
that they were carefully selected by a rigid screening process for listing in 
standard library catalogs and other recommended reading lists is proof that 
their value is recognized. Then, if the teacher-librarian and other faculty 
members have been conscientious in their selections, each book is truly a 
“soul’s delight.” 

The alert teacher-librarian will see that the fiction section of the library 
is one to which the students go eagerly and in which their particular 
interests are satisfied. Through the medium of words in a fiction book, the 
author has not only appealed to the imagination of the reader, but has also 
conveyed some special earnestness of purpose. In other words, as his charac- 
ters live and ‘move and have their being, they exemplify certain desirable or 
undesirable qualities of character, A few examples are physical or moral 
courage, determination to win in spite of difficulties or handicaps, unself- 


Carrie Marie Tinker is a Teacher Librarian and Girls Adviser in the Colin Kelly 
Junior High School of Eugene, Oregon. 
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hness and thoughtfulness or their opposites, sincerity, and earnestness of. 
purpose, 

Aesthetic appreciation, which is so much needed today, is often kindled 
through well-written fiction. Adolescents want and should have stories of 
love and romance; therefore, it behooves the library to satisfy their desire 
with wholesome fiction. Adventure and mystery fiction are in constant de- 
inand, including animal adventures. Historical fiction challenges present-. 
day thinking in the light of people and events of the past. Through voca- 
tional fiction, the nature of particular types of work is seen, as characters 
are part of that work, 

By the time the average young person has finished high. school, he will 
probably have dabbled with fiction reading of questionable worth, even if it 
means hiding it under the mattress. But if, through the span of years he is in 
school, he has read a great deal of well-written, satisfying fiction, it seems 
logical that there will have been developed in him at least a degree of liking 
for such reading. 

Well-written drama may be for reading only, not for presentation. In 
either case, it, like fiction, was written with some special purpose in view. 

Poetry has a unique importance all its own. Of whatever type it may be, ~ 
the poet’s purpose is apparent if read carefully, although students often have 
to be led to find that purpose. 

Certain biography books, if interestingly written, present in some way 
the worthwhileness of living earnestly and sincerely, of recognizing special 
talents or abilities, and of being willing to use those abilities in the service 
of others. Great men, such as Abraham Lincoln, have been the subject of many 
biographies because they exemplify the idealism which is an essential part 
of all of us. The story of George Washington Carver is a lesson in faith and 
the convicton that the great talent which he possessed was not his to keep, 
but rather to share with a waiting scientific world. Madame Curie, spending 
years of her life, made tremendous sacrifices that the world might profit by 
her great discovery. Samuel Clemens dreamed and shared his dreams, ‘and 
generations of people young and old have identified themselves with Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn in delightful relaxation, Jane Addams gave years of 
her life helping unfortunate people in a great city. 

There are many fine books in well-planned school library collections 
which introduce students to the desirability of developing a fine philosophy 
of life. Other books focus attention on personality characteristics, the 
necessity of frankly facing personal problems and finding ways to solve them. 
The hows and the whys of. behavior under various circumstances are of concern 
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to young people. There are many excellent books of recent publication whic!: 
are helpful. 

The giving of sex instruction cannot be left to the home. The school. 
in addition to whatever instruction is given in classrooms, can do a great dea! 
to help through carefully written books or pamphlets, It is the responsibility 
of the librarian to select with great care those materials which present infor- 
mation on sex problems accurately, clearly, interestingly, and on the differen: 
reading and ability levels of students. Inasmuch as many senior high-schoo! 
students, and not infrequently junior high-school students, are being married, 
the literature should include information about love and mariage for these 
students, 

Religion as such is not taught in the public schools, but the presentation 
cf books which will lead boys and girls to think seriously of great Christian 
truths in relation to their everyday living is desirable. If possible, there should 
be several translations of the Bible so that a pupil may have his choice. Books 
of Bible stories written for adolescents should be available. Fiction books 
with religious emphasis are challenging. 

The relationship of people of different races, nationalities, and ways of 
living is a subject of vital concern to the American people. It is our respon- 
sibility as people of a great and powerful nation to know, understand, ap- 
preciate, and be ready to work with our associates at home or abroad, From 
the poet Milton, we have the words: “Beholding the bright countenance of 
Truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.” An alert school library 
will have readily available much up-to-date material dealing with the rela- 
tionships of people. Through the acquisition of “Truth,” as Milton mentions, 
and its relation to national and international problems, girls and boys begin to 
think through those problems and develop some well-founded convictions. 

Perhaps no part of the curricular school regime is more important than 
that which deals with vocational information and the awakening of a desire 
by the students to choose vocations in which they will be happy. Physical, 
mental, and spiritual well being as adults may be dependent on the choice of 
vocations, Certainly junior high-school students or even those in senior high 
school are not usually ready to make definite and final vocational choices, but 
it is the privilege of the teacher-librarian and other teachers to see that they 
have an opportunity to read widely about a number of vocations as an intro- 
duction to making their choices, 

Research through the books of history, geography, travel, science, useful 
and fine arts has a value other than that of obtaining information. Finding of 
information by use of all available sources, weighing and evaluating that which 
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5 pertinent to specific objectives, organizing it either for oral or written 
‘resentation, and carefully planning the presentation require skill which will 
e found valuable throughout school days and into the world of work. 

So far this article has been concerned with the contribution which books 
ind other library materials make toward citizenship training. The library 
‘ontributes in other ways. Aesthetic value is something intangible, yet all of 
is are aware of its existence. Young people come into an attractive, well-kept 
iibrary where many kinds of reading for recreation or information are readily 
ivailable and where courtesy and respect for the pleasure of others, as well as 
themselves, require a quiet and restful atmosphere. Yet there is much freedom, 
allowing for short, whispered conferences, the sharing of something interesting 
or funny or surprising, moving about on business at will, consultation in low 
tones with teacher-librarian or student assistants, Boys and girls as well as 
adults need rest and relaxation which a well organized school library can offer. 

Responsibility for the care and appearance of the library should be shared 
by all students with some of these carefully trained to assume special respon- 
sibilities. In the modern school, many and varied testing devices are used 
to measure students physically, mentally, and emotionally, Perhaps some day 
someone will invent a way to measure the relationship of books and their 
library setting to wholesome, happy living. Until then, we can only believe 
that interest in reading is a weighty factor in the development of fine citizen- 


ship. 
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(Continued from page 173) 

tervening sacrifice that may be demanded. Even under these conditions, 
however, the primitive type of emotional behavior, which has not been condi- 
tioned by civilized life, is perhaps useful mainly in person-to-person combat. 
This is not the form taken by struggle between powerful and highly organized 
national or other important social groups in the present world. Thus, a primi- 
tive fear reaction might help one run faster to escape an immediate personal 
danger, but it: would not help him figure out the kind of. precautionary 
measures necessary to prevent dangers and emergencies. A combination of 
fear, hate, and “wishful thinking” can never develop an effective policy. 
In international relationships, however, where there is an absence of goals and 
plans and an: absence of well-developed emotional controls, some impulsive 
outburst of a frightened or giddy nation, some act at the primitive glandular 
level can create an “incident” from which it is difficult to retreat? 
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Should the High-School Program of 
Guidance Stop at the College Door? 


FRANK M. DURKEE 


DMITTING that a program of guidance has not gained universality in 

the high schools, one must at the same time agree that it has become 

an ever-increasing program there. One may go so far as to say that every good 

high school has a guidance program. This program often includes orientation 

activities and courses; testing for IQ, achievement, placement, and aptitudes; 

keeping of records for each student; helping the student to select a program of 

studies and trying to promote his success in it; interviewing the student and 

counselling him—activities that supplement rather than replace the guidance 
function of every good teacher. 


This program of guidance should not stop at the college door; rather in 
this relay, called education, the guidance department of the high school should 
pass the baton to the guidance organization of the college. Of course the pro- 
gram of guidance will limp or fail if the college does not have a guidance or- 
ganization ready to take the baton; and, even if the college has a guidance 
organization, it will not achieve its potential effectiveness unless it gratefully 
accepts the baton from the guidance department of the high school. 


It is not enough for the guidance department of the high school, even if 

. this department consists of the high-school principal alone, to forward a mere 
transcript of marks of a student to the college of his choice. The high school, 
through its guidance department, should forward a guidance portfolio for each 
student, and the college should utilize this data in continuing a definite pro- 
gram of guidance for the student. Where the high school tails to forward the 
guidance information about a student, the guidance organization of the col- 
lege should request the information in order to establish continuity in the 
guidance function. Just as the education of the student in college cannot be sep-: 
arated from the education he received in high school and elementary school, 


Mr. Durkee is an Associate Professor in the Department .of English at Newark 
College of Engineering, Newark, New ‘Jersey. 
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just so the guidance of the student in college cannot be, and should not be, 
civorced from the guidance he previously received. 
SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES ‘ 

Continuity in the guidance program, however, often runs into two for- 
puidable difficulties; attitude or philosophy and aadministration. Some colleges 
;robably look on the guidance program of the high school as “kid stuff.” They 
want the student to “grow up,” to “cut the apron strings,” to stand on his own 
feet. They seem to believe that the college should constitute an integral part of 
the “university of hard knocks,” without which the student cannot attain 
competent maturity. This hard and unsympathetic attitude ignores the psy- 
chological soundness of guidance in the whole learning process from cradle 
to grave; it also ignores the responsibility of the college, as of every other 
partner in the education of an individual, to help the student to realize his 
full potentialities for himself and society. 

The second difficulty in attaining continuity of guidance lies in the organ- 
ization, or lack of organization, the administration of a college creates. Doubt- 
less all colleges can lay claim to incidental performance of the guidance func- 
tion, They can point to the guidance activities of individual instructors, regis- 
trars, deans, tutors, counselors — and all these people are unquestionably en- 
gaged in guidance. Often they function, however, as “rugged individualists” 
rather than a team; and, as individualists, they are in no position to correlate 
their activities into a constructive and purposeful program; nor are they in a 
position to establish articulation with the guidance program of the high school. 

Such incidental handling of the function of guidance also usually fails 
to include either the facilities or the especially trained personnel that an effec- 
tive guidance organization needs. Guidance of college students can be some- 
thing more than “common sense,” good as that may be; it can be something 
more than expounding the regulations of the college; it can be something more 
than telling the student to “work harder.” Guidance of the student can be 
based on a comprehensive case study utilizing the science of educational 
measurement, principles and techniques of guidance, medical science, sociology, 
and psychology—this kind of guidance requires specialists. 

But just as there can never be enough specialists to treat every illness a 
person may have, just so there can never be, and does not need to be special- 
ists in guidance for the performance of every guidance function, The “M.D.’s” 
of guidance should work with specialists in guidance; the “M.D.’s” of guidance 
should call in the specialists when they need them in the diagnosis and solution 
of the problems of the student. Once a college has provided a competent guid- 
ance organization to aid the student in realizing his full potentialities, it will 
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soon discover, if it is receptive to discovery, that problems of the studer: 

sumetimes arise from the college itself. 


The-instructor who does not teach is a real problem for many students. . 
Sometimes he. assumes that the student has the same breadth of understanding 
of the subject as he has, Many steps in the solution of a particular problem he 
omits because they seem superfluous to him. Another type of instructor as- 
sumes that all he needs to do is to assign the work to be done, Such an in- 
structor will assign a set of problems without working: any examples for the 
student and at a subsequent class give a zero to every student who reports his 
inability to work the problems. Still another type of instructor will lecture 
hour after hour, decamp before a student can ask a question, and make him- 
self as unavailable as possible for consultation, Equally ineffective is the in- 
structor who does everything for the student, ignoring the fact that the student 
“learns by doing.” Such an instructor in English may deplore the inability of 
students in vocabulary and reading and then spend the class periods reading 
books to the students. 


Another source of problems to the student is the instructor who believes 
in absolute marks based on 100 per cent accomplishment. He has never heard 
of the normal curve, or if he has, he makes no practical use of it. He has never 


heard of the reliability and validity of items of a test, or if he has, he gives no 
indication of it. He blandly boasts that he “flunks them” for the good of the 
college. Of course, just as objectionable, in aiding the student to rise to his full 
potentialities, is the instructor who passes everybody, giving out many mean- 
ingless high marks and patting himself on the back as a popular teacher. 


WHAT ARE SOME GOOD GUIDANCE PRINCIPLES 

The college that institutes a good guidance organization will also soon 
discover customs, regulations, traditions, prejudices, rules, and practices that 
cause maladjustment among students. If the college is to individualize educa- 
tion, it will have to adopt a wise and patient flexibility in its dealings with 
students, Clearly, then, an efficient guidance organization in a college will 
have to work not only with students, but also with teachers and administrators. 
It is at this point that even the best guidance organizations in colleges are 
weakest; they often discover what is needed for better education but are un- 
able to do anything about it. 

The guidance-conscious college believes that the guidance program should 
not stop at the college door, but be as effective as possible in college. The guid- 
ance program of this college includes a testing and guidance center, staffed 
with specialists and equipped with appropriate equipment; an orientation pro- 
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ram in courses in principles of engineering; and an individual counseling 
ervice, providing an adviser for every student in college. 


The testing and guidance center work with the administration in select- 
‘ag students and in administering inventory tests and reading tests. It offers 
ts services to students on their own request, or by referral by a counselor or 
: dean, for diagnosis of problems and interpretation of findings. It administers 
sophomore achievement tests to facilitate the professional departments in se- 
lection of students. The director of the testing and guidance center may also 
be chairman of the scholarship committee, a committee composed of the stu- 
dent advisers and deans. The orientation program at this college includes 
upperclassmen, advisers, and deans. It attempts to acquaint the freshmen with 
the details of their college and to help them to get off to a good start in col- 
lege work, 


The individual counseling service consists of the work done by student 
advisers individually and sometimes in conjunction with the testing and guid- 
ance center, Each student has a specific adviser, and he may call upon him 
at any time to talk over his experiences in college, But after mid-semester warn- 
ing notices, copies of which go both to the student and to the adviser, the 
student is expected to confer with his adviser. Some advisers send a specific 
appointment date for a conference to the student. In any event, the adviser, 
the “M.D.” of guidance, tries to help the student to define his problem and 
suggests appropriate action. If he cannot discover the need of the student, he 
will refer him to the testing and guidance center and have another conference 
with him when the data from the center are available. 


The guidance program of this college is based on the purpose of helping 
each student to realize his full potentialities, and it is supported by specific or- 
ganization, This may not be a perfect program of guidance (perhaps there 
is not any), but it is emerging into a more and more valuable force in the 
educational, program of the college. 


Finally, the program of guidance should not stop at the college door, not 
even at the college exit; but it should help the student at every turn in his col- 
lege education and follow him after graduation to provide evaluation and re- 
evaluation of the education offered. 
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College Nights 


HE President of the Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars 

and Officers of Admission appointed a committee to study “College 
Nights” for two reasons: (1) the growing interest in the subject on the 
part of its members and (2) suggestions received from high-school and 
college administrators that such an inquiry be made. Although College 
Nights are sponsored by high schools or by groups associated with public 
schools, they- are of concern because collegiate registrars and admissions 
officers usually represent their institutions at these conferences. It was felt, 
therefore, that this study would be an appropriate Association project. 

Most of the members of the committee belong to this Association. How- 
ever, because of the nature of the subject, a high-school principal was asked 
to join so that the findings and conclusions might reflect the experiences 
and judgments of both of the administrative groups concerned. The helpful 
co-operation given by the principal was appreciated. 

The first aim of the committee was to become as well informed as pos- 
sible on the facts concerning College Nights. This was done by reviewing the 
limited literature on the topic, and by having conferences with principals and 
counselors in high schools where College Nights are or have been held. Thé 
second objective was to prepare a report that would be constructively helpful 
both to high schools and to colleges. Toward this end, all of the evidence, 
including the opinions of registrars and admissions officers, was examined 


A report of the College Nights Committee of the Middle States Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Officers of Admission. Members of this College Nights 
Committee were: J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna., Chairman; 
Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Alfred Donovan, Prati 
Institute; Brooklyn, N. Y.; George Gilbert, Principal, Lower Merion High School. 
Ardmore, Penna.; William J. Phillips, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Penna.; John 
M. Rhoads, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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a: d at a committee meeting held at Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
s'vania, this report was prepared and adopted. 

Although there is a variation in the names, program patterns, and pro- 
cedures of College Nights, the common purpose is to provide opportunity 
icr high-school students, or students and their parents, to meet college rep- 
resentatives and receive from them the information usually sought by ap- 
plicants for admission to college. High schools consider these events as 
features in their guidance programs, whether they are sponsored by the 
schools themselves or by affiliated organizations. In some schools the scope 
of the objective is broadened under the title “Career Night,” and to it are 
invited representatives of the professions and the vocations. Delegates repre- 
senting individual colleges may, or may not, be invited to Career Night 
programs. 

The committee did not assume that its assignment included any obliga- 
tion to make a specific pronouncement for or against College Night. Its cen- 
tral purpose was to present the facts including the expressed opinions, both 
favorable and unfavorable, and to leave any final judgment to those who 
have the authority to decide. It may be assumed that high schools that are sat- 
istied with College Nights will continue to hold them so long as there is evi- 
dence that they serve their purpose. It is equally true that college representa- 
tives will continue to attend so long as they are persuaded that the expenditure 
of time, effort, and money involved is justified. This implies that it is incum- 
bent upon the high schools to study constantly their programs and procedures 
so that they may be sure that their feeling of satisfaction rests upon a sound, 
objective base. This is important as, at the close of each of these conferences, 
college representatives estimate their own effectiveness and the extent to which 
the program has been a contributing factor. 

SOME PROS AND CONS 

In the study it was observed that the range of high-school attitude ex- 
tends all the way from complete satisfaction with College Nights to a decision 
to discontinue them altogether. Principals and counselors who favor the 
programs give various reasons in support of their conclusions. They claim the 
iollowing benefits are derived: 

1, Interest in college is stimulated. 

2. Students and parents have an opportunity to meet college repre- 

sentatives and obtain first-hand information. 

3. Closer unity with the colleges is developed. 

4. Attention is focused on high-school studies and student achievement. 

5. Any weaknesses in high-school curricula or guidance are revealed. 
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6. The interest of high-school teachers in guidance is enlisted. 
7. Parents are encouraged to give more serious thought to their children’; 


college courses and to the selection of colleges to be attended, 


Those who do not favor College Nights offer the following criticisms: 

1. The results accruing from these events are not commensurate wit! 
the expended effort. 

2. In some schools, the affair has assumed the proportions of a “show”: 
in some schools, too much emphasis is placed. upon the preliminary 
assembly at the expense of the group conference period. 

. There is some evidence of the development of competition among 
colleges as shown by the use’ of banners and pictorial material, the 
chief purpose of which is to attract attention. 

. Too many uninterested students drift into these meetings and wander 
from room to room gathering materials intended for serious-minded 
inquirers. 

. College representatives too frequently travel a distance expecting to 
confer with a number of students only to find that the group did not 


materialize. 
. In some schools too much of the responsibility for guidance as to college 
entrance requirements and courses is confined to the College Nights 


program. 
. Students complain that they are not allowed enough time to talk with 


a sufficient number of college representatives. 

. It is much more effective to invite individual college representatives 
to visit the high schools and address the students who are definitely 
interested in college. 

From the above, it is apparent that there are arguments on both sides of 
this question. The statements in opposition to College Nights are not presented 
as criticisms by this committee of any high school or college. They are in- 
cluded here because they have been brought to the attention of the committee. 
Diversity of opinion necessitated careful committee analysis of all testimony, 
and it was found that most of the objections were directed not so much against 
College Nights themselves as against certain program details, the inclusion or 
omission of which has had detracting effects. A list of what appear to be the 
essential elements of the best College Nights program is as follows: 

1. College Nights are a part of the high-school guidance program and 

should not be considered a substitute for it. 

2. Considerable student preparation should precede these programs. 

Preliminary sessions with the students concerned should be held by the 
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school counselor. The reading of college bulletins and discussion of 
entrance requirements and college courses should be emphasized. 


A careful method of determining the colleges in which students are 
interested should be followed. The use of a card on which the student 
writes his name and indicates the colleges of his first, second, and third 
choice is recommended. This information should be used as the basis 
for scheduling students for the sessions of the group conference period. 
The invitation to each college should contain a statement of the nature 
of the occasion, and the number of students desiring to confer with a 
representative of the college should be indicated. The inclusion of a 
list of the names of the students is considered a good practice. 

If there is to be a preliminary assembly, it should not exceed a half- 
hour in duration, and its program should be in harmony with the 
fundamental purpose of College Nights. An alternative to the prelim- 
inary assembly might be a fellowship period during which the college 
representatives would have an opportunity to become acquainted with - 
high-school officials and teachers. 

For the convenience of college representatives who must rely upon 
public transportation facilities, train and -bus schedules should be 
borne in mind when the time for the opening and closing of College 
Nights programs is decided. 

To conserve the time and energy of the college representatives and to 
avoid the growing number of conflicts in College Nights dates, schools 
in contiguous locations should combine in holding their programs or 
schedule them on successive days, Because of the increase in the num- 
ber of these events, the clearance of proposed dates through a central 
state or area agency is recommended. 


. The name College Nights clearly implies that the central significant 


service is that provided by the college representatives. It is obvious, 
therefore, that careful attention should be given to the planning of 
the group conference feature of the program. The following suggestions 
reflect good practice: 

a. The presence of a faculty or student committee to greet the college 
representatives, to supply programs and information, and to direct 
or conduct them to their rooms is a desirable introductory service. 
b. The assignment of separate rooms of sizes proportionate to the in- 
dicated attendance is important. The use of booths in one large 
area such as a gymnasium is highly undesirable. 
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c. The arrangement of the time schedule has. direct bearing upon the 
effectiveness of the conferences. If students have designated college: 
of first, second, or third choice, then three conference periods shoul: 

be scheduled, A period of from thirty-five to forty-five minute; 
should be allowed for each of the student groups. Fifteen minutes 
may be used for the presentation of general facts concerning the 
college; the remainder of the period may be used for questions and 
answers, ' 

. The assignment to each conference room of a faculty or student 
representative who introduces the college representative to those in 
attendance lends an appropriate dignity and orderliness to the oc- I 
casion. These hosts can render an additional service by attending aware 
to the registration of the students. This can be done on lists or cards altern 
furnished by the high school or the college. The mailing of bulletins (1): 
and any additional information by the college is thus made colleg 

possible. schoo 

. Announcements over a public address system during the conference schoo 

period should be avoided. From five to ten minutes should be al- and, | 

lowed between sessions, the opening and closing of which can be invite 
designated by the sound of a buzzer or a bell. The scheduling of one quire 

continuous conference session is not desirable because of the’ distur. any f 

bance caused by the movement of students into and out of the room. Rega 

. All interested students in grades 10, 11, and 12-and their parents stude 

should be encouraged to attend College Nights. to Co- 

. With a view to integrating the College Nights program with the with 

school’s counseling service, the topics discussed during the confer- and t 
ences should be reviewed in subsequent guidance sessions in the servic 
high schools. Students in need of additional information should be 
encouraged to write for it, or, if convenient, arrange for a personal 
interview at the college. Having met the college representative, they 
will be addressing their requests to an acquaintance rather than 
to an institution. 


. As a part of their responsibility for the success of College Nights, 
colleges are urged to observe the following recommendations: 

a. The representative should recognize the fact that his primary func- 
tion is to assist the high school in the guidance of its college-bound 
students. 

b. Colleges should be represented, if possible, by an officer of the in- 
stitution who is fully qualified to render the required service. 
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c. If it is necessary to use alumni as college representatives, they should 
be briefed in advance on the purposes of the occasion, and supplied 
with complete, up-to-date information. 

. The services of the college representatives should be maintained on 
a dignified level. These representatives should avoid those practices 
which create in the minds of the students the impression that col- 
leges are competing for applicants. 

. The use of corridors for the display of posters and placards is not 
favored. The use of sound pictures is discouraged because of their 
disturbing effect. 

In concluding this report, the committee feels that it should indicate its 
awarehess of the use in high schools of guidance methods that are considered 
alternatives for College Nights programs. Among these plans are the following: 
(1) regularly scheduled visits of college representatives who confer with 
college-bound students; (2) conferences of college representatives with high- 
school guidance officers; (3) conferences for parents of students. In some 
schools, one of these meetings is held when the students are in the ninth grade 
and, again, when they are in the twelfth grade. A college representative is 
invited to attend each of these sessions and to speak on college entrance re- 
quirements, courses, etc. These and similar methods might well be studied by 
any high school as it seeks to determine the plan best suited to the local need. 
Regardless of the means adopted by the secondary schools to bring to their 
students the facts concerning colleges, the members of this Association are glad 
to co-operate. It is recommended, however, that all such programs be organized 
with the main objective in mind to the end that students may be helped 
and that college representatives may be aided in rendering the most effective 


service. 





THE TRUTH 

HE May, 1950, issue of THE BULLETIN (Vol. 34, No. 171, Pp. 135-39) 

carried an article entitled “We Have Not Solved the Truth Problem.” 
The truth of the matter is that we made an error and the article should have 
appeared as “We Have Not Solved the Youth Problem.” We are very sorry 
that this error in title occurred, and we hope that the author of the article — 
Dr. K. B. Henderson, Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana — will forgive the editorial staff for this error. ° 
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Commencement—New Model 


JENNIE L. PINGREY 


SN’T it time we got out a new model in commencements? Pomp and 

circumstance and unheard advice have filled hot June nights for many years. 
The pomp and circumstance have been enjoyed by pupils who, having achieved 
the attendance and, in some cases, the erudition required for graduation, feel 
it is their due; let’s keep it. But the advice, carefully prepared for their bene- 
fit, falls unheard upon their shining heads, filled happily with thoughts of the 
big “date” traditionally following graduation, or numbed with misery at being 
left out. Of course, some parents and friends of the graduates may hear this 
advice, but most of them are too old to be willing to change their ways and, 
anyhow, many of them are idly gloating over the achievement of the graduates. 
Why continue to waste the efforts of college presidents, magazine writers, and 
others who have laboriously evoked rules for successful lives after graduation? 

On commencement night, let’s ask the graduates instéad of telling them— 
people listen when they are asked more than when they are told — and let’s 
ask them something which needs asking. What better opportunity could 


there is great need for more workers in the serious business of making the 
world a better place in which to live; every group seeking this aim wants more 
workers. Here is their opportunity, just when the workers are ready to begin. 
Let every political party represented on the ballot in the school district have an 
equal amount of time, perhaps five minutes, for its appeal for young workers. 
Even though most states have been slow to set the voting age at eighteen, par- 
ties can use workers of that age to help notify apathetic citizens of the time and 
place of primaries to help get voters out for registration — in short, to help 
make a democratic government work. The League of Women Voters should 
certainly have an opportunity to appeal for helpers in its program of bipartisan 


Jennie L. Pingrey is a teacher in the Hastings High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 
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political enlightenment; it is unfortunate that there is,as one of my acquaint- 
inces recently remarked, “no male equivalent.” The Red Cross could ask for 
‘lood donors and clerical and manual helpers. Scout troops might find cub lead- 
ers just at the best age for the work. Every church which has enough members 
o maintain an organization in the school district should be allowed an oppor- 
cunity to ask for Sunday-school teachers, church-time baby sitters, day-camp 
issistants, and other workers. Any other adult service organization in the 
school district with open membership should be given an equal amount of 
time (a time keeper would be essential for the evening) in which to ask the 
graduate to help in the good work and to tell him briefly when, where, and 
how to do so. 

This new model commencement coyld retain caps and gowns, or long 
white dresses and new white trousers and blue coats. It could keep the 
slow march up the aisle, the impressive music, and the special seats for the 
graduates. But instead of telling the young people what they ought to do, let’s 
ask them what they will do. Let this be a welcome to adulthood in terms of 
grown-up participation in worthy activities. Surely it is more noble to feel 
needed than approved. It should lead to action before the youthful impetus 
to act—flags from lapse of time and from bad example. For our patronizing 
“How well you children have done!” let’s substitute “Welcome to adult 
citizenship — we need you!” 





DO YOU KNOW. —Benjamin Fine, writing in the New York Times, January 9, 
said, “More than 3,000,000 children attending public schools in the United States 
will receive an impaired education this year because of inadequate classroom fa- 
cilities, overcrowded buildings, and poorly trained teachers.” . . . Parents and 
educators have become increasingly aware, in recent months, of a serious con- 
tradiction in values between what the schools and homes teach, as contrasted to 
what children and youth receive from movies, radio, and television. . . . Norman 
Cousins, editor, Saturday Review of Literature, says that television should be both 
a medium of entertainment and enlightment, but that it is still light years away. 
from that truly vital and creative approach to the fabulous possibilities waiting 
to be recognized and realized. . . . Military rejection due to educational deficiency, 
1940 to 1944, totalled 1.4% in Washington, 4.8% in California, and 33.3% in 
South Carolina. . . . Drivers under the influence of alcohol constitute about 7% of 
all drivers in fatal accidents. . . . Cost of Catholic education is estimated at $200,- 
000,000 a year. Some 60,000 nuns teach 2,000,000 Catholic pupils in elementary 
grades and 25,000 nuns and brothers teach 475,000 high-school pupils. 
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An Adventure in Promotion Programs 


HAROLD U. BUNTAIN 
K. F. CLEMENS 


HAT shall we do for eighth-grade promotion this year?” Each term, as 

promotion time approaches, this is the question which plagues eighth- 
grade teachers and principals everywhere. In schools of very small enrollment, 
the problem is a comparatively simple one, for small numbers make it possible 
to select exercises in which all pupils may participate. In larger schools, such as 
ours, with one hundred and fifty pupils, the problem is more complex. 

One day, I picked up our visual aids manual, furnished by the office of 
the county superintendent of schools. It was entitled Bring the World into 
the Classroom. As I pondered the words the idea came for what proved to 
be a successful adventure in promotion programs. Often during the term, 
the school used visual aids to bring the world to the classroom. Now, at the 
end of the following year, we would use this same medium to bring the class- 
room to the world; at least, to one particular corner of the world, our own 
community. We would use the tools of visual education to film, in color, 
moving pictures of classroom, playground, and extracurricular work. The 
pupils would star in depicting this panorama of the school in action. 

Every undertaking has its hurdles to be surmounted and this moving 
picture adventure was no exception. The first and foremost problem was 
to find help, for without it, the plan could not materialize. At our pre-school 
teachers’ institute at Greenhorn Mountain, I discussed the plan with Dr. Oreon 
Keesler who was then the visual aids director in the county superintendent’s 
office. He expressed interest in and enthusiasm for the plan and offered his 
services. He was the chief photographer and production consultant, and it 
was he who made success possible. Mr. Ben Homfeld, local camera enthus- 
iast, also assisted in the filming and spent hours on the project. 

The second big step was to presént the idea to the eighth-grade teachers. 
Their co-operation and response were necessary to the project. For them, pro- 


Harold U. Buntain is Principal of the Thomas Jefferson School and K. F. Clemens 
is District Superintendent in Wasco, California. 
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motion time had always meant “tired time,” for rehearsals, costuming, and 
so on had always made the closing days particularly wearisome. The idea 
particularly appealed to them, and, too, the filming would be completed some 
time before school closed; thus the usual last-minute rush and work which 
characterized previous graduation programs would be completely eliminated. 
Promotion night they could sit in the audience and need not be behind stage 
to prompt, and to see that costumes were changed, and properties ready. 

Each teacher selected a specific part of the production for which to be re- 
sponsible. Elnora Hepfinger’s students would present a lesson in applied 
mathematics; Lois Hinz’s students would present a lesson in language arts; 
Gertrude Jackman’s class would show class scenes in democratic living; and 
Donald Lyle’s group would present a practical application of science. In 
addition, we would film a fire drill, playground activities, colorful scenes 
from “play day,” club meetings, and other extracurricular phases of school 
activities, The teacher started early on plans and co-operated willingly. 

. FINANCING THE FILM 

How will the film be financed? This was hurdle number three. Investi- 
gation revealed that a forty-minute movie would cost approximately one 
hundred thirty dollars, Having taken up the plan in the student council, 
the students were quite enthusiastic and money raising activities were planned. 
Later, they consulted with Mr. Clemens, district superintendent, who agreed 


that the project was an educationally sound one and that schoo] funds would 


be available. His interest and support had much to do with the final success. 

Student response was as had been anticipated. A movie-conscious generation 
evinced great enthusiasm at the idea of making a moving picture of their own. 
Under teacher guidance, the pupils prepared content, script, and background. 
Never had they entered so wholeheartedly or co-operated so willingly in a 
school activity. Over a period of many weeks, bits were filmed as activities 
progressed. Student conversation was largely punctuated by discussions con- 
cerning the writing, rehearsing, and directing of their parts in “The Thomas 
Jefferson Album,” as the film was titled. The students received an education 
in the mechanics of filming, for it was they who also acted as property men 
and technicians. 

Approximately 1,500 patrons were present at the promotion exercises to 
witness the picture’s premiére. Following several selections by the band and 
chorus, a narrator stepped to the microphone and introduced the film. Then 
the lights were turned out and our ‘school was on the screen. The voices of 
student narrators were heard throughout the showing, explaining the high- 
lights and calling the audience’s attention to different phases of the film. 
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A very responsive and appreciative audience watched the screen present 
the work of the school. Naturally, seeing their own youngsters perform added * 
to the interest. They watched a mathematics class in a map-making project; saw 
these young mathematicians measure the playground in all its parts in order to 
decide on a logical scale for their map. They watched a language group pre- 
pare and present an adolescent version of Midsummer Night's Dream rewrit- 
ten as they thought Shakespeare would have written it today. They followed 
a science class from the classroom to the surrounding area studying water and 
its uses and a week-end coast excursion in search for shells and sea animals 
in order to enlarge a school collection and to learn proper preservation and 
classification of specimens. In the social studies class, they saw practical 
demonstrations of democratic living in the school, the home, the community, 
and the nation. They watched their children prepare flower arrangements, pack 
boxes for the Junior Red Cross distribution. They saw the entire school par- 
ticipate in a fire drill, They watched games of football, volley ball, baseball, 
and other playground activities and a colorful flag-raising ceremony. 

Pupils who had participated little in other school programs were given 
prominent parts since the picture was a silent one and voice did not have to 
be considered in selecting. All the eighth-grade pupils participated and ap- 
peared at some time on the screen. Perhaps the most worth-while result of 
the production was the educational value to the participants. The youngsters 
had first-hand experience in filming a moving picture. By seeing on the 
screen the results of their efforts, they could better evaluate their individual 
projects. Seeing each unit as a necessary part of the whole, they could better 
appreciate the necessity for group unity and co-operation and be more critical 
in their evaluation of classroom work. In short, they learned, as no textbooks 
could ever have taught them. 

A second important outcome was the opportunity it afforded the com- 
munity at large to review and evaluate the work of the school. Quoting from 
an issue of the Kern County School Bulletin which presented a column on the 
production: “It is evident that this film is more than a mere pictorial record. 
It illustrates a method of teaching which has been conceived and developed 
over the years in terms of an exceptionally fine philosophy of education; one 
based on the principle of learning through experience. As a means of edu- 
cating the public to the way of life in the schools of today, such a school film 
is unsurpassed even by parent visitations to the classroom. _ That this function 
of parent education was achieved in notable fashion is evidenced by the re- 
marks of fathers and mothers at the contrast between this way of going to 
school and that which they enjoyed in their own childhood.” 
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Student Life 


NELLIE Z. THOMPSON 


OW in its seventeenth year of publication, srupeNT Lire reaches 15,000 

secondary schools enrolling two and a half million students in every 

state of the Union, United States territories and possessions, Canada, and 

American schools abroad. sruDENT LIFE began in September, 1934, as an eight- 

page (11% inches by 16 inches) publication named Student Leader, the official 

organ of the National Association of Student Editors, the National Association 
of Student Officers, and the Student Graphic Arts Society. 

In October, 1936, the format of the Student Leader was changed to that of 
a sixteen-page (8 inches by 1114 inches) magazine with self cover. The follow- 
year, in October, 1937, the name Student Leader was changed to sTUDENT LIFE, 
and its purposes were broadened to encompass all school activities. 

In Oétober, 1939, the number of pages was increased to twenty-four. The 
magazine appeared in this form with a standard front-cover design until 
October, 1947, when the size was increased to thirty-two pages to permit 
publication of a greater amount of interesting and useful student-written 
material. 

During the 1949-1950 school year, 1060 secondary schools of all sizes, from 
every state, from most territories, from several American schools abroad, and 
from some foreign schools, were represented by articles and news items. In 
1948-1949 the number of contributors had been 689. These 1060 contributions 
came from all types of secondary schools. Their proportionate representation 
may be shown by percentages. Articles dealing with junior high schools com- 
prised 9 per cent of the total; junior colleges, 2 per cent; private schools, 2 per 
cent; church-related schools, 5 per cent; minority-group segregated schools, 
4 per cent. The proportionate number of contributions from each source had 
increased 1 per cent over that of 1948-1949. 


Nellie Z. Thompson is an associate editor of the staff of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D, C. 
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The sTUDENT LIFE staff maintains a classified, cumulative index of thousands 
of topics which have appeared between the covers of the students’ own maga- 
zine. Every phase of student life, both curricular and extracurricular, is listed. 
It is truly an outlet for student writing, art, and photography. Besides, an aver 
age of twenty-four students per year help to formulate the policy and plans by 
serving on the Advisory Board of stuDENT LIFE. 

Student editorial staffs frequently ask and are always granted permission 
to use material from sTUDENT LIFE of particular interest to their readers. 
Teachers glean ideas from stupENT LiFe for projects in their classes. College 
students who are preparing studies in the field of education often examine and 
quote from sTUDENT LIFE. Professors of secondary education, particularly those 
conducting activities courses in summer sessions, use STUDENT LIFE constantly 
for reference in analyzing grass-roots trends in educational practice. ‘Cadet 
teachers and Future Teachers of America use sTUDENT LIFE for study and dis- 
cussion of practices in secondary schools. Student leaders, especially members 
of the National Honor Society and of the National Association of Student 
Councils, for whom sTUDENT LIFE serves as the official organ, utilize the maga- 
zine as a clearing house of information, a guide for activities, and a source of 


inspiration. 
Reprints of stupENT LiFE material have been secured and circulated by 


offices such as those of the U. S. Office of Education, the War Department, the 
U. S. Treasury, Youth Leaders Digest, American Junior Red Cross Journal, 
Scott-Foresman “High School High Lights” and “Junior Briefs,” Asia Calling 
of the American-Oriental Friendship Association, and the Columbia Historical 
Society. 

Year. after year, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
which underwrites the publication, is proud to report that sTUDENT LIFE is ad- 
judged the best magazine in its class by the H. W. Wilson Company and the 
American Library Association. 

Throughout al! these seventeen years sTuDENT LIFE has been a service 
enterprise — entirely noncommercial. There has been only one increase in sub- 
scription price — in July, 1947, from $1.00 to $1.50 per subscription — to defray 
partially the inflationary costs. The high ideals, objectives, and standards en- 
visioned in 1934 have been maintained. 

As examples of the esteem in which srupENT LIFE is held by its subscribers, 
the following are excerpts taken from a few of the many letters received in its 
editorial office. 

I enjoyed the copy of srupENT LIFE you were kind enough to send me, finding it far 
more stimulating and mature than the magazines I’ve seen written by adults for young 
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eople. (Alfred E. Lewis, Editor, Brazil, American Brazilian Association, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York.) 

I think that srupENT LIFE is a magazine of exceptional quality and I find it to be highly 
yeneficial’ to the Honor Society and Student Council in our school. Both of these groups 
in our school have profited by suggestions from stupENT LIFE. (Dorothy Mae Prince, Ad- 
visory Board, Booker T. Washington High Schcol, Columbia, S. C.) 

We do thank you for your kindness and feel very honored that our Society could be 
recognized in sTUDENT LIFE. We are very proud of this organization and want to compliment 
you for the fine work that you are doing helping to make such organizations possible. (A. 
N. Garrison, Principal, Junior High School, Lake Wales, Florida.) 

I appreciated your stuDENT LIFE. I have read it in its entirety and shall be happy to 
recommend it to our teachers and advanced pupils. (Margaretha Kleinschmidt, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Chouteau County, Fort Benton, Montana.) 

We have found that your magazine has been very valuable in offering us many worth- 
while ideas, especially those for assemblies and student projects. (Student Council President, 
West Technical High School, 2201 West 93rd St., Cleveland 2, Ohio.) 

We receive sTUDENT LIFE regularly, and personally I enjoy reading it very much. I read 
every article and find great pleasure in it. (Stella Murgavich, President of the Student Coun- 
cil, High School, West Hazleton, Pennsylvania.) 

For a long time I have intended to write this memo to let you know that I think you 
are doing a grand job on sTuDENT LIFE. I find it one of the most interesting of the NEA 
publications. (Mildred Fenner, NEA Journal.) 

We read with interest your articles on school publications in the last issue of sTUDENT 
LiFe. In fact, your magazine has been a help all year. (Dorothy B. Burton, Student Council 
Adviser, Irondequoit High School, Rochester, New York.) 

I also want to thank you for your excellent magazine, from which I have already taken 
many suggestions that I put into practice in my school work. Finally, I wish to assure you 
that.I will start to work in a very brief period doing all in my power to see that the school 
lives up to its name on the advisory board. (Charles H. Yatman, American Grammar and 
High School, Buenos Aires, Argentina.) 

We have already had an inquiry . . . about costs and publication procedures of our 
school calendar, and local schools have commented on it in person. The cut is clear and 
well-defined and certainly came through nicely in the magazine. We thank you for this 
opportunity of sharing an interesting project with others. (Mary Ruth Jeffery, Principal. 
Shaler Township School, Glenshaw, Pennsylvania.) 

It is interesting to know that two other high schools — one in New York and one in 
Pennsylvania — have developed service clubs similar to ours. They read about South Side’s 
Club in the national high-school magazine, sTUDENT LIFE. (South Side Times, South Side 
High School; Fort Wayne, Indiana.) 

The Student Life Committee of Pekin, Illinois, Community High School Student Coun- 
cil is submitting these articles with the hope that some of our activities will provide useful 
suggestions to students of other schools, just as we have been helped by ideas gleaned from 
STUDENT LIFE. (Delmar Smedley, Adviser.) 

The National Honor Society held a brief business meeting . . . Charley James, President, 
.. read an article from sTuDENT LIFE telling about the part Columbia High's Chapter has 
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taken in sponsoring the cafeteria. (Columbia Hi-Life, Columbia High School, Columbia. 


South Carolina.) 

Are you in need of a current item for history class or maybe a three-minute speech 
Use the magazine section in the library. Material found there helps students to keep ‘on 
will please aspiring young writers. (M.C.A. Broadcast, 


> 


their toes’ . . . STUDENT LIFE... 
Mount Carmel Academy, Wichita, Kansas.) 

Among the schools and colleges, etc., to which the Torch is sent, the most outstanding 
is STUDENT LIFE published by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals at 
Washington, D. C. This publication uses items from school papers about Student Councils, 
Honor Societies, and general school activities. A few of the items from the Torch have 
appeared in previous years. (Torch, High School, Lake City, Minnesota.) 

We like the layout of srupENT LIFE . .. and the column recommending movies. The 
cover appealed to me and gave us our idea for our Thanksgiving issue of Hi Times. 
(Ruth De Miller, Student Advisory Board, Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama.) 

Because I am a descendant of the Hagerstown, Maryland Heiskells, I should like to 
obtain a copy of the December srupENT LIFE, which contains an article on ‘The Little Heis- 
kell.’ We have a reproduction of this weathervane at our home. (J. N. Heiskell, Editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Arkansas.) 

The English classes have read and enjoyed the story by Jo Anne Lambert called ‘The 
Strange Gift,’ which appeared in the December, 1946, issue. It taught a lesson and moral 
to all Falls Church English classes. We enjoy your magazine very much. Please keep up 
the good work. (Wanda McDuffee, Sophomore, High School, Falls Church, Virginia.) 

We have just received the April, 1945, issue of srUDENT LIFE carrying the clever Cadet 
Nurse drawings on the back cover. We are extremely pleased and want to express our 
deep appreciation to you and all who assisted in the preparation of the page. (Jean Hen- 
derson, Chief, Public Relations Section, Division of Nurse Education, U. S. Health Service, 
Washington, D. C.) 

In the past four months I have read each issue of sruDENT LIFE. I have thoroughly en- 
joyed reading the articles and sharing them with interested friends. My criticisms would 
hardly improve the magazine, for they are mostly praise. . . . (Dolly Anne Kissling, Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Siren, John Gorrie Junior High School, Jacksonville, Florida.) 
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FOR BETTER HEARING. — The number of speech and hearing clinics is grow- 
ing. They are doing a big job in placing deaf and hard of hearing persons in 
gainful employment. According to the Federal Security Agency, some 130 clinics 
are located in 105 cities throughout thirty-eight states. Most of these are connected 
with schools, colleges, universities, lccal hearing societies, and hospitals. During 
the past year these centers have rehabilitated 3,935 hard of hearing persons. There 
are 237,000 hard of hearing persons in the United States who need rehabilitation 
in order to earn a living, says the Federal Security Agency. 


SCHOOL BOY ATHLETICS. — School boy athletics are causing grave concern 
in many high schools. Controversies are raging over the purposes of athletics, 
the emphasis to be given to them, the sanction of contests and “all-star” games. 
Here and there scandal pops as boards of education support coaches as against 
the superintendent, subsidize players, encourage tacitly outbursts of unrestrained 
enthusiasm among spectators, and endanger health of youth in order to exploit popu- 
larity of sports. Alarmed, physical education officials released “Standards in Ath- 
letics for Boys in Secondary Schools.” They hope that some schools will stabilize 
their athletics through adoption of such standards. “Guiding policies” cf these 


standards are as follows: 
1. Athletics are to be an integral part of the secondary-school program and should 
receive financial support from tax funds on the same basis as other recognized 
parts of the total educational program. As a part of the curriculum, high-school 
sports are to be conducted by secondary-school authorities and all instruction 
provided by competent, qualified, and accredited teachers so that desirable definite 
educational aims may be achieved. 

2. Athletics are for the benefit of all youth. The aim is maximum participation. 
A sport for every boy and every boy in a sport —in‘a well balanced intramural 
and interscholastic program with emphasis on safe and healthful standards of 
competition. 

3. Athletics are to be conducted under rules which provide for equitable competi- 
tion, sportsmanship, fair play, health, and safety. High-school sports are for 
amateurs who are bona fide undergraduate high-school students. These youth 
must be protected from exploitation and the dangers of professionalism. Pre- 
season, post-schedule, post-season, all-star games, or similar types of promotion 
are not consistent with this principle. It is necessary to develop a full under- 
standing of the need for observance of local, league, sectional, state, and na- 
tional standards in athletics. : 

The standards were prepared by the American Association for Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation — N.E.A. the National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals — N.E.A., and the National Federation of State High School Athletic 


Associations. 
PROBLEMS OF THE NINTH AND TWELFTH GRADES. — The Department of 
Secondary Education of the Santa Barbara Public Schools, California, has prepared 
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a six-page, mimeographed report entitled “Some Problems Presented by the 9th 
and 12th Grade Graduates,” June, 1950. This report is a comprehensive study of 
conditions as they exist in the city’s secondary schools with an idea of discovering 
needs for adjustments and adaptations within the secondary-school program. Two 
of the problems revealed through this survey and recommended for intensive con- 
sideration are: a drop-out study; a study of graduating seniors, including where 
did they come from? where do they want to go? had they work experience? what 
are their families like? what were their major problems in school? what problems 
do they anticipate out of school? what kind of job do they want to find? where 
have they found most help in solving their problems? where have they found 
most help at school? are they well prepared for the next step? 

A third problem is that in relation to a junior high-school group entering senior 
high school, including consideration of what their hopes are for the future and 
whether the group is a good one. 

As a result of this survey, the school feels that their solution would aid much 
on the way to the solution of all curriculum problems. The report concludes with 
the following summary statement: 

“If the school ever gives the people the returns upon the public investment that 
are asked for in the solution of these five problems, then there will be so much 
goodwill developed for the school that financial support for the school will be 
forthcoming with little effort on the part of those administering the school. Until 
it pays full returns upon the present investment, the high school is hardly deserving 
of more funds; it is hardly, deserving of the title —the People’s High School.” 


INFORMATION ON ATOMIC ENERGY. — The Council on Atcmic Implications, 
3518 University Avenue, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, a non- 
profit, educational corporation devoted to the dissemination of information on 
atomic energy and scientific knowledge, has much material that would be of help 
in the instructional program. The Council has developed a research and reference 
file on social implications and peacetime use of atomic energy. It has a photo file, 
a library, and a mounted clipping file from the New York Times and the New 
York Herald-Tribune as a basis for an information center. It provides a clearing 
house, answers requests for information and materials, and maintains a mailing 
list. Some of the materials that it has available are two filmstrips entitled “Let’s 
Look at the Atom” and “The Atem at Work” (each of these is in color, 55 frames, 
35 mm. and costs $6.00 including the script); a film, “Where Will You Hide” 
(color, sound, 16 mm., costs $190 less 10 per cent. Order directly from Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois); a visual materials kit ($2.50); five 
slide sets ($1.75 for the five sets) ; an atomic educational kit ($3.00); and a book- 
let, “Atoms at Work” ($1.00). 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. — The Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 
45 West 45th Street, New York 19, announces the release of three new publica- 
tions in their vocational guidance series. These are entitled: Opportunities in Ad- 
vertising; Opportunities in Physcal Education, Health, and Recreation; and Op- 
portunities in the Hotel Industry. In addition to these three, the organizaticn also 
has sixteen other publications in different vocational areas. Each of these publica- 
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icns is available for $1.00 Special discounts are offered to schools. Additional 
,ublications, including such areas as television, teaching, plastics, music, motor 
transportation, photography, social service, occupational therapy, refrigeraticn and 
air conditioning, retailing, textiles, etc., are planned for the future. 


PAN AMERICAN ACTIVITIES IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. — Dr. Henry 
©. Hein, Principal of the James Monroe High School, and Chairman of the Com- 
raittee on Inter-American Cooperation. has recently made a study of the activities 
of high-school students in relation to Pan American interests. In his study he 
found that there are 52 Pan American clubs in New York City high schools with 
a total membership of more than 2700 students. In addition, there are 57 clubs 
with other names but touching on inter-American activities, with a total member- 
ship of more than 2500 high-school students. 123 high schools reported school 
projects of various kinds in the inter-American field, in which more than 26,000 
students participated. Likewise, the report showed that there were 99 Pan Ameri- 
can school assemblies during the past year, with more than 139 students present. 
In addition to all these Pan American activities within the vocational and the 
junior and senior high schools, an equal interest was shown in the elementary 
schools. Much of the work involved in all of these activities has been voluntarily 
contributed by-the teachers. 


ONE-SUBJECT DAY.—At the beginning of the last school year, 95 Pembina, 
North Dakota, students began studying in an experimental concentration of courses. 
By studying only one main subject, students complete a full year’s work in a subject 
in only seven weeks. During one seven-week period, seniors studied English from 
9 to 11 a. m. and from 1 to 2:30 p.m. At the same time, juniors had U. S. history; 
sophomores, biology; and freshmen, general scierice. The other parts cf the school 
day were taken up with, music and physical education. Reports are that teachers 
in this school like the new plan because they can better prepare for a single study 
than for several. Students likewise favor the plan. Because students have one 
main subject all day, field trips and extensive projects can be planned without 
upsetting other classes. Standardized tests are given to students to see how they 
stand with students in other schools that follow the regular study procedure. Parallel 
forms cf tests are also given at the end of the year to see if the students retain 
the subject matter. Several schools of the nation are experimenting. 


AIDS FOR HEALTH TEACHING. — The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York City has long been interested in providing pamphlets and other 
printed materials concerning health that are of use in regular classroom instruc- 
tion. The company believes that the health of the school child is of fundamental 
importance and, through its interest in health, maintains a School Health Bureau 
which assists in the development of health education programs and disease pre- 
vention programs through demonstrations, research, correspondence, conferences, 
and the preparation and distribution of literature and visual aids. 


Among the numerous publications that are available for classroom use are 
the following: “Absenteeism in the School Health Program” (a reprint), “School 
Absenteeism” (a reprint), a series of Health Bulletins for Teachers, Absent From 
School Today. : 


; 
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LATIN ENROLLMENTS. — The Maine Teacher’s Digest reports that of 100 
Maine high schools that offer Latin, only 54% of the students who complete Latin J 
take Latin II. One high school had 85% of all students enrolled in Latin. Five 
other schools had from 50 to 60% enrolled in Latin, but in the median high school, 
13% of the students were in Latin classes. In 30% of the schools, Latin-class 
enrollments were from 1% to 9% of the total enrollments. 


A COLLEGE COURSE IN CONSUMER EDUCATION. — This publication of 134 
pages, designed to serve as a handbook for instruction in colleges and universities 
training teachers to teach consumer education, is receiving’ recognition by professors 
of education who are incorporating it in courses to be offered during the coming 
sessions of colleges and universities. It is written with special emphasis on the 
methods of teaching, aids to teaching, and the planning of teaching units, present- 
ing an outline of how consumer education can be taught and what areas may be 
covered either as separate consumer education courses in high school or as an in- 
tegrated part of existing courses in the high-school curriculum. The publication 
is priced at 60 cents each with the usual NEA discounts for quantity orders. Other 
publications of the Consumer Education Study that may be used as supplementary 
material in a college course are: Consumer Education in Your School (128 pages, 
60c), Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High Schools (104 pages, 
$1.00), The Relation of Business Education to Consumer Education (28 pages, 15c), 
Bringing Consumer Education into Action (8 pages, one copy free), and Commer- 
cial Supplementary Teaching Materials (24 pages, one copy free). 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIPS. — The National Honor Society 
scholarship test was administered on March 28, 1950, to almost 7,000 high-school 
students in over 1,700 high schools representing every state in the Union, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Argentina, Japan, and Vienna, 
Austria. These students who were members of chapters of the National Honor 
Society ranked in the upper twenty-five per cent of those seniors in the National 
Honor Society who plan to enter college in 1950. The test was a general aptitude 
test which required no specific subjects or courses as preparation for it. From this 
group, winners were selected by May 15, 1950, for five $400, twenty $200 scholar- 
ships, and twenty $50 awards. These forty-five winners were selected by a Scholar- 
ship Board on the basis of their scores on the test, their school-community record, 
and their need for financial assistance. This Board is composed of Howard G. 
Spalding, Principal, A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New York; James 
E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois; Clarence E. Blume, 
Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; R. B. Norman, Principal, 
Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Texas; and Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The fund was largely provided by the Josten Manufacturing 
Company, Owatonna, Minnesota, as a public service and granted to the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for National Honor Society members. 


NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL CONFERENCE. — The 14th Annual National 
Conference of Student Councils was held in the West High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado, June 19-22, 1950. Among outstanding speakers and authorities in youth 
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work to attend the conference were Dean Paul Roberts, St. John’s Episcopal Church 
yf Denver; C. R. Van Nice, Managing Editor of School Activities, Topeka, Kansas; 
and Miss Bridgie Brill of Denver, representing the Junior Red Cross. In addition 
to general sessions, the Conference formed into small working groups which dis- 
cussed ways and means of solving forty-five problems indicated by Student Councils 
as the most pressing ones confronting them in the conduct of their work. Believing 
that the most can be accomplished by a small group of highly selected, widely 
representative delegates, the Conference was limited to approximately 600 delegates 
from regional, state, and sectional Student Council associations. Likewise, in order 
that Student Councils may benefit the most from the Conference, the selection of 
the delegates was limited to high-school students who would be seniors during the 
school year 1950-51. 


COLOR SLIDES ON LATIN AMERICA. —A new series of 2” x 2” color slides 
(Kodachrome) is announced by the Stanley Bowmar Company, 513 West 166th 
St. New York 32. There are 24 slides on each of 16 countries of Latin America. 
The countries are Peru, Haiti, Chile, Cuba, Brazil, Panama, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Honduras, Venezuela, Argentina, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
and Dominican Republic. The photographer is Charles Perry Weimer who spent 
three and a half years in South America. He has also written a teacher’s guide 
for each country. Each set of 24 slides comes with manual boxed at $15. The price 
of the entire series of 16 countries is $225. An illustrated folder listing the slides and 
the countries can be had on request. Other new filmstrips produced by the com- 
pany are entitled Know Your Community, Know Your School, Know Your Public 
Library, and Enjoy Your Community. This set of four may be purchased for 
$11.00 or $3.00 each. 


HIGH SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION. —A recent test has conclusively proven 
the practical value of high-school driver education by disclosing the fact that 1,100 
young drivers who received this training were involved in only one-quarter as 
many accidents as a random sampling of 1,100 teen-agers who had not studied 
driver education in high school. According to the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies’ accident prevention department, which has been conducting ex- 
tensive research in this field, the record of the average teen-age driver is not good, 
but it is better than that of the 20-24 age group. To prove “once and for all the 
concrete benefits of driver education courses” now being offered in over 7,000 high 
schools throughout the country, a survey was made in Delaware among 2,200 
teen-age drivers, half of whom had been trained and the other half of whom had 
not. The results of the survey follow: 





TRAINED UNTRAINED 














Arrests 5.2% 24.9% 
Accidents 5.1% 22.9% 
Warnings 9.2% 31.0% 





According to preliminary reports submitted from 48 participating states, the 
number of schools in the country offering driver-education courses shows an increase 
of 23.8 per cent, bringing the number close to 8,000, with a total student enrollment 
of over 600,000 — an increase of 23 per cent. The number of schools offering both 
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classroom instruction and practice driving shows the greatest single change: from 
3,375 in 1948-1949 to 4,424 in 1949-1950 — an increase of 31 per cent. 


RURAL EDUCATION STUDY IN NEW YORK. — The rural school problem is 
associated in the public mind with states which are primarily agricultural rather 
than industrial. But it is a fact that rural education in New York State has lagged 
far behind urban educaticn in many areas. A co-ordinated attack on this educa- 
tional differential is now being made through a state-wide program known as the 
Central School Study. The program is under the direction of Dr. Paul R. Mort of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. It takes its name from the 384 central 
schools in the state (consolidated schools) which decided‘to make a unified study 
to find cut what should be done to improve rural education. The first step is a field 
study of rural schools which has already started, with a field staff of 800 composed 
of teachers, school administrators, college and university personnel, and interested 
citizens making a comprehensive study of rural schools in which 260,000 children 
receive their education. The purpose of this field study is to assist each school to 
evaluate itself. as the first step in co-operative improvement. Methods for ex- 
changing ideas and experiences are being developed and a magazine, Central Ideas, 
has been started to promote this exchange. 

The Chairman of the Central School Boards Committee, George K. Ryder, who 
is President of the Beard of Education of one of the Central Schools, sees the value 
of the project in these terms: “Yesterday we appeared as 384 separate and non- 
related units in a vast state educational empire. Tomorrow we seem likely to 
become the integrated parts of a great system ministering to the educational needs 
of 260,000 rural boys and girls . . . When the schools pocl their resources and 
share their ideas, the result may be a system of rural education that has been only 
a dream up to now.” 


INDIAN CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE. — The present total of Indian children 
of school age is estimated to be approximately 92,000 in the continental United 
States. Almest 32,000 are enrolled in public schools near their homes; a little 
over 27,000 are in Federal boarding and day schools (about half in each) ; 7,800 
are in mission schools; and about 6,000 are children of families which have left the 
reservations for employment. The remainder — 19,300 — are still without school 
facilities and most of them (abcut 15,000) are on the Navajo reservation. It is 
estimated that there are 10,500 children of school age in Alaska. Of these, 2,700 
are in Territorial public school; about 5,260 are in three Federal boarding and 91 
day schools; about 600 in private and mission schools; and almost 2,000 without 
Iccal school facilities. 

Durinz 1949, the Bureau of Indian Affairs operated nonreservation boarding 
schools for 6,607 Indian children and 20 reservation boarding schools and 190 day 
schools enrzlling 3,386 Indian children in the United States. Limited appropriations 
necessitated dropping about 500 children from Federal boarding schools in the 
states, and 11 day schools remained closed in Alaska. 


“JEFFERSON THE ARCHITECT” — Thomas Jefferson’s contributions to post- 
colonic! architecture and design are presented in this film. Monticello, the University 
of Virginia, and the State Capitol in Richmond are shown in moticn pictures of 
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interest to American history and art students, travelers, and television audiences. 
Monticello, designed by Thomas Jefferson and memorialized on our current five-cent 
piece, is shown in detail and its various rooms and offices described. Jefferson not 
only planned the building, but he also designed a weather vane with a dial in the 
ceiling, a clock -with two faces (one indoors and one outdoors), a swivel chair, 
revolving table, and a revolving music stand. He also designed wallpaper, a coffee 
urn, spectacles for himself, a drafting table, and other objects shown in the film. By 
picturing Monticello in detail, the film gives insight into the manner of living of 
Jefferson and his friends in Virginia. In the buildings at the University and in 
Richmond designed by Jefferson, classical influences on American architecture are 
evident. And in this film the architectural work of Thomas Jefferson, the states- 
man and educator, can be seen today. 

The film (16 mm., sound, 11 min., 398 ft.) may be rented for $2.50 from In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., or it may be 
purchased for $50. 


UN DAY.— The National Education Association and its departments have been 
invited to participate in the promotion of United Nations Day, October 24. The 
NEA is represented on the National Citizens Committee for United Nations Day 
located at 700 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Philip Schiff is Chair- 
man of the Program Committee. Additional information can be secured from the 
National Citizens Committee. 


FREE TEACHING MATERIALS.— The Association of American Railroads, 
School ‘and College Service, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C., has 
considerable teaching material. This literature is available to teachers and other 
school officials without charge as a part of the Association’s service to schools. 
Following is a list of some of the free material available: Teacher’s Kit, Railroads 
at Work, Slidefilms — Present Set, Slidefilms— New Set, Quiz on Railroads and 
Railroading, List of Maps Showing Railway Lines, Railway Literature — A Bibliog- 
raphy, Train and Engine Books for Children, List of Principal Railroads in the 
United States with Home Address of Each, Bibliography of Railway History, Quiz, 
Jr., A Chronology of American Railroads, Names and Nicknames of Freight Trains, 
The Day of Two Noons, Named Passenger Trains, American Railroads: Their 
Growth and Development, The Human Side of Railroading, The Railroad Story, 
and Railroad Film Directory. — 


1,741,000 OF NATION’S YOUTH NOT IN SCHOOL. — Reporting that there are 
an estimated 1,741,000 youths between 12 and 17 who are not in school, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Earl James McGrath cails attention to the number of stu- 
dents who leave:school early. Steps to define and solve the drop-out problem were 
taken by 40 educators at the “Work Conference on Life Adjustment Education” 
held in Chicago late in January. A report of this conference was issued by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, as a circular entitled “Why Do Boys 
and Girls Drop Out of School and What Can We Do About It?” 


One survey conducted among 957 “early-leavers” showed that 36% of the 


students leaving school before the 12th grade gave as the reason that they preferred 
work to school. Another educator asked pupils what they thought was the prin- 
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cipal reason for youngsters not being in school. An overwhelming majority of 
them emphasized that just one teacher in the high school who took a personal in- 
terest in individual pupils could keep them in schools. Commissioner McGrath 
said that such surveys “present a real challenge to teachers.” 

About half of the bulletin is devoted to reports from the working committees 
at the conference. These reports include statistics on the severity of the problem, 
suggested research, ideas on curricular planning and counselling services aimed 
at eliminating drop-outs, and suggestions for getting joint action by pupils, parents, 
and lay-citizens to work out a program to half drop-outs. 

Copies of “Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School and What Can We 
Do About It” (Circular No. 269) may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents. 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL TESTING PROGRAM. — The 1950-1951 Michigan 
School Testing Program is organized to focus attention upon testing and its role 
in the evaluation and guidance of pupil growth. The tests listed are only sugges- 
ticns and in no way should be regarded as final answers or solutions to testing 
problems. The tests may be administered at any grade level, within the intended 
grade range, that is most conducive to good guidance practice for your local situa- 
tion. Tests may ‘be ordered for elementary, junior high, and senior high-schoo! 
levels. Tests to be used in the program are: New California Short Form Test of 
Mental Maturity —’47 S-Form — Elementary (Grades 4-6), Intermediate (Grades 
7-8), and Advanced (Grades 9-12) ; Kuder Preference Record — Vocational Form 
CH (Reusable Booklets); Kuder Preference Record Answer Pads — Form CH; 


Kuder Preference Record Profile Sheets — Form CH; Gates Reading Readiness 
Tests, Gates Primary Reading Tests, Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests, 


Gates Basic Reading Tests, and Mooney Problem Check List. Orders may be 


placed with the Bureau of Schcol Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 
AIDS FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH. — Many ‘teachers of Spanish are using 
Americas, written in modern Spanish, as a teaching aid in their classes. The pub- 
lishers of this magazine are presenting a special offer to help teachers in planning 
This magazine has been found of inestimable value to 


the year’s study prograin. 
In fact, it is the one source material in Span- 


students as supplementary reading. 
ish published in this country that can keep students informed of current events 
south of the berder. . 

The special rates in groups of ten or more subscriptions entered by the teach- 
er are $1.75 for nine months or $1.00 for five months per subscription. This repre- 
sents a considerable saving and convenience of students, since ordinarily subscrip- 
tions are accepted cn a yearly basis at the regular rate of $3.00. Orders should 
be placed with the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


SPACE AND EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOL HOMEMAKING PROGRAMS, — A 
new bulletin of interest to home economics and school building people alike, Space 
and Equipment for Homemaking Programs, has been prepared by the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. This booklet is designed to help teachers, 
supervisors, architects, school boards, and all those concerned with planning home- 
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making departments. It presents suggestions for planning location and layout, 
furnishings and equipment, storage facilities, some general considerations in build- 
ing, and a few hints on making the department safe, sanitary, and attractive. For 
quick and easy checking, there is a list in the appendix which reminds those plan- 
ning a homemaking department of the space and equipment they should think about 
including. Then there is a helpful chart which tells what kinds of equipment con- 
tribute to the growth and development of children at different ages. Copies are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 35 cents. 

METHODS OF PREDICTING SUCCESS. — During the last 25 years, relatively 
little progress has been made in improving devices for the prediction of college 
success. While at one time there were hopes that psychological testing devices 
would eventually provide more accurate predictions than can be made by studying 
the student’s high-school record, these expectations have not been fulfilled. The 
reasons for the lack of progress in the development of psychological tests for this 
purpose need to be understood, if the efforts of those concerned with the production 
and publication of such device are to be adequately appraised. 


There are at least two major reasons why previous work indicates that the 
ceiling of accuracy in making predictions in this area may have been achieved 
some years ago. Evidence seems to be accumulating that the most accurate pre- 
dictions of college success can be predicted with more than usual accuracy from 
psychological tests. Also, in institutions such as some military training establish- 
ments where the students live a carefully planned life, predictions from tests are 
surprisingly accurate. 

Eventually it is hoped that guidance workers in secondary schools willbe able 
to obtain from any college a clear and meaningful statement of what the college 
tries to do for a student. The guidance worker will then be able to help a boy 
or girl in high school choose an institution which will provide him most closely 
with the type of education from which he can profit. At the present time, guidance 
workers and principals must rely largely on hearsay in order to obtain information 
on the program of any given college. 

To some extent the growth of the guidance movement in college represents an 
attempt to compensate for the inability of those concerned with admission to make 
accurate predictions. It is probable that in recent years more success has been 
achieved in helping the failing student through a guidance program than in 
eliminating the potential failure before he is admitted. — Robert M. W. Travers 
in “Letter to Schools” from the University of Michigan. 


GUIDANCE. — Understanding yourself as a first step toward understanding your 
relationships with children is the subject of the first booklet in the new Better 
Living Series, published by Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. The new series is intended for parents as well as for teachers, and 
is planned to cover every major problem which adults face in working with young 
people. 

The new Better Living Series is available at the following rates: single 
copies, 40c; three or more, 33 1/3c each or three for $1.00; 100 or more of the same 
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title, 30c each; 500 or more of the same titie, delivered to the same address at the 


same time, 25c each. 
TELEVISION ACTIVITIES REPORTED. — Forty-five colleges and universities, 
21 school systems, and five medical schools are listed in a recent survey conducted 
by Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio in the Office of Education, -as actually 
engaged in the preparation of television programs for the air. This list of 71 
institutions or school systems was made up from a total of more than 250 that are 
definitely interested in TV or are preparing to produce programs over local TV 
stations this fall. 

The city school systems of New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago all are “deep in the heart of television” today, as is Cincinnati, where the 
Crosley Company has equipped 14 schools for special test programming. An in- 
teresting TV development in high schools has been amply demonstrated by a full 
complement of programs in science and the social studies undér the direction of 
Martha Gable in Philadelphia. Other public school systems include the following 
cities: Baltimore, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Diego County, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Milwaukee Library, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Louisville Library, Miami, and Atlanta. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING TEACHING POSITIONS. —A circular on 
Suggestions for Securing Teaching Positions is available free from the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Those faced with the 
problem of locating qualified teachers to teach the nation’s -growing number of 


elementary-school children as well as those planning to enter the teaching profes- 
The need for elementary-school teachers and for teachers 


sion should welcome it. 
in the home economics and general science fields at the secondary-school level is 


emphasized. 

The Office of Education publication reveals that applicants for teaching posi- 
tions must meet certification and employment requirements which vary widely 
among the states. Scholastic requirements for elementary-school certificates vary 
from one year of college in 10 states to college graduation in 19 states. For high- 
school teachers most states require college education. 

Requirements for teacher employment are generally higher than requirements 
for certification, especially in cities, the Office of Education guide to teaching posi- 
tions indicates. To overcome the common handicaps of poor teacher distribution 
and ineffective placement services, it is often necessary for teachers to work in- 
telligently, vigorously, and persistently to secure positions appropriate to their 


qualifications. 

STUDENT EARNINGS.— Mr. Harry Q. Packer, supervisor of business educa- 
tion of the Wilmington, Delaware, public schools, reports that 298 students who 
have been enrolled as co-operatives in business education and distributive educa- 
tion have earned a total of approximately $88,275.83 during the school year. These 
co-operatives are all senior students who work part time and study part time dur- 
ing the year, combining their academic instruction with practical learning. 


27,000 VETERANS TAKE FARMER TRAINING.—A total of 27,326 North 
Carolina veterans of World War II enrolled in the Veterans Farmer Training 
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Program during 1948-49. This program is an out-of-school educational program 
sponsored by the State Board of Education. It is administered by the Division of 
Vocational Education through the local departments of vocational agriculture. The 
local teacher of agriculture is responsible for the supervision of the program in 
the Iccal community. He is assisted by one or more teachers who give instruction 
and on-the-farm supervision to the veterans enrolled. The objective of the pro- 
gram is to train veterans in the proficiency of farming. The program is financed 
entirely by the Federal Government, through the Veterans Administration. Last 
year, 1948-49, the sum of $6,094,666.86 was spent in the operation of this program 
in North Carolina. From the inception of the program in February, 1946, to June 
30, 1949, a total of $13,603,613.59 was expended in the state in providing this 


training. — State School Facts. 
















EDUCATIONAL CATALOG FOR SCHOOL USE.— To facilitate the use of 
audic-educational aids for teaching social studies, language arts, and music appre- 
ciation in elementary and secondary schools, Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 19, New York, is releasing a special 24-page Educational Catalog 
of Long Playing 33 1/3 and 78 rpm records. Material in the new catalog is cor- 
related with existent curricula and was selected by a committee of four prominent 












educators. 

Separated into elementary, junior, and senior high-school categories, the cata- 
log listings indicate suggested curriculum uses for each selection, together with 
33 1/3 LP and 78 rpm numbers and list prices. Recordings listed in the catalog range 
from Columbia’s seven-inch Playtime series, primarily for use in pre-school kinder- 
garten and early primary grades, to complete operas and plays for high-school 









students. 
NEW FORMAT FOR TESTS.— The California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California, has retained the Raymond Loewy Associates, in- 
ternationally famous designers, to design new formats for California Test Bureau 
tests, manuals, efc., making them easier to give, take, score, interpret, and to use 
the results. Some 39 tests and 12 manuals are now available in the new format 
(this includes 36 California. Achievement Tests and 3 California Short-Form Tests 
of Mental Maturity). By January, 1951, some 30 more tests will be available in 
the new format., The same test booklets may be’ used regardless of whether the 
examinee marks his answers on the test booklet itself, on an ordinary machine- 
scoring answer sheet, or on.the new CTB Scoreze answer sheet, a new dual-scoring 
device developed for exclusive use with California Test Bureau tests. Test book- 
lets used with machine scoring answer sheets or with Scoreze may serve for many 













testings — they are reusable. 

All manuals have been redesigned and rewritten to make them more functional 
—similar materials have the same position in all manuals — all materials needed 
are listed, and the examiner merely reads to examinees all necessary directions. 
There need be no more memorizing or improvising in the administration of tests. 
New devices for scoring and revised norms presented in new tables facilitate the 
interpretation of test scores; and new tables for adjusting norms in accordance 
with the median I.Q’s. of various class groups will insure greater accuracy and 
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fairness in the interpretation of norms. The present hand-scoring and machine- 
scoring editions of the Progressive Achievement Tests will be kept in stock as long 
as the demand justifies. These double editions have served as the basis for pre- 
paring the new California Achievement Test series. 


GIRL SCOUT WEEK. — From Octcber 29 through November 4, Girl Scout Week 
will be celebrated by more than a million and a half girls and adults in 9,000 
communities throughout the United States. Local Girl Scout groups will plan 
special events and demonstrations, intended to show their neighbors what they 
have been doing for the traditional “Seven Service Days”; Girl Scout Sunday — 
October 29; Homemaking Day— October 30; Citizenship Day— October 31; 
Health and Safety Day — November 1; International Friendship Day — Novem- 
ber 2; Arts and Crafts Day — November 3; and Out-of-Doors Day — November 4. 
A special feature of this year’s Girl Scout Week will be a nation-wide collec- 
tion of schoolbags filled with gifts for “Schoolmates Overseas,” climaxing the 
1950 international service project of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. in which more 
than 52,250 pounds of school supplies have already been shipped to needy children 
abroad. 
For additional information or pictures, write Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell, Public 
Information Division, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. : ; 
AASA WILL RETURN TO ATLANTIC CITY FOR 1951 CONVENTION, — 
Atlantic City will be the scene of the 1951 national convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. The annual meeting is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 17-22. The AASA Executive Committee voted to return to Atlantic City 
again next year since ‘it is the only city in the country with adequate facilities for 
a national meeting. The 1950 convention drew an attendance of 14,000 persons, 
used 6,408 hotel sleeping rooms and 99 meeting rooms, and overflowed the 100,000 
square feet of exhibit space. 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORK — BASIC PHILOSOPHY AND SERV- 
ICES. — Workers in education:are generally agreed that the ability for the individ- 
ual to grow exists within himself but that this growth is conditioned by many factors. 
This ability is influenced by the background, abilities, attitudes, and aspirations 
that the individual brings with him to the school situation. His: growth will be 
affected by the extent to which he as an individual will: 

. Feel at home in his school environment, 

Create satisfactory living facilities, 

Wisely select studies and succeed in them, 

Achieve a sense of being accepted by some group or groups, 

. Develop good physical and mental health habits, 

Develop acceptable and effective ways of expressing his emotions, 

Develop lively and significant interests, 

Learn value of time and money and wise use of each, 

Progressively develop appropriate vocational interests and plans, 
Develop individuality and a sense of social responsibility in relation to his 


individuality, 
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Develop sense of life values, 

Develop the necessary flexibility and consideration to live with others, 
Develop satisfying and socially acceptable adjustments to the opposite sex, 
Develop the responsibility and assume the obligations of a citizen and worker 
in his community. : 


The educational institution must provide certain services if the individual is 
io achieve the above objectives. Some of these services are the responsibility of 
teaching and administrative personnel; some are handled by specialists; some 
are carried on jointly with other:educational workers; and some are the primary 
responsibility of the personnel worker, department, or agency. One of the im- 
portant functions of personnel work is to provide for the proper co-ordination of 
these services so that each person receives the individualized services adequate to 
meet his unique personal needs. Specifically, these services include: 


1. 


2. 


The functioning of the school for the individual. 

The maintenance of personnel records and the development of their use’ in 
the improved understanding of, and service to, the individual not only in 
the classroom but also in all phases of his school and community life. 

The provision of competent counseling to assist the individual in achiev- 
ing his best educational, vocational, and personal adjustment. This service 


‘should draw together all the resources of the institution and community in 


aiding the individual’s effort to achieve his educational objectives. 

a. This service will have access to psychological testing and such other 
special diagnostic services as may be necessary to help the individual 
achieve better and more objective appraisals and understanding of 
himself. 

. This service will give vocational information and will be closely cor- 
related with the placement program, giving assistance to the individual 
in finding appropriate employment during, and after leaving, school. 

c. This service will supplement the counseling efforts of classroom teachers. 


. Physical and mental health services, whose primary function is an educa- 


tional program of preventive medicine, mental health, and personal hygiene 
counseling, but also include treatment of mental and physical illness. 


. Remedial services in such areas as speech, hearing, reading, and study 


habits, recognizing that the presence of defects in these areas may seriously 
impede the functioning of many able students and restrict the contribution 
which may be made by otherwise adequate personalities. 


. Supervision and intregation of housing and food services, wherever pro- 


vided, to the extent that they not only shall provide for the physical com- 
forts and efficiency of individuals but also shall contribute to education in 


group living. 


. Program of activities designed to give the individual in his life and en- 


vironment, as a member of the school community, maximum opportunity 
to contribute according to his needs. 


. Encouragement and supervision of group activities significant to the indi- 


vidual. 


. Program of recreational activities designed to promote lifetime interests 


and skills appropriate to the individual. 
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. Treatment of discipline as a learning experience designed to modify person- 
al behavior patterns and to substitute socially acceptable attitudes fer those 
which have caused unacceptable behavior. 

. Financial or similar aid, to qualified individuals, when needed, in such a 
manner that they will learn from the experience. 

. Opportunities for securing help through part-time and summer employment 
related, whenever possible, to the vocational objective of the individual. 

. Assistance to the individual in finding appropriate employment when leav- 
ing schcol and later in achieving occupational adjustment and advance- 
ment. : 

‘14. Enrichment of the life of the individual by providing learning experiences 
in the area of spiritual and ethical values. 
15. Provision of opportunities for making socially desirable adjustments in re- 
lation to the opposite sex. 4 
Free copies of the leaflet are available by writing to the Alliance for Guidance 
of Rural Youth, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW TRAINING PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. —A new 
nationwide project to improve the professional preparation of rural, city, county, 
and state school superintendents through the operation of pre-service and on-the- 
job training program got underway September 1 at specially selected universities 
and colleges. The announcement was made by Worth McClure, executive secretary 
of the American Association of School Administrators. Grants totalling approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 will be made by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation over the next 
five years to universities and colleges selected for participation in the project by 
the AASA Development Committee for the Co-operative Program in Educational 
Administration. The first three schools to be approved for the program are the 
University of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia University, and Harvard 
University. Other schools are being considered by the committee. 

Each university considered for participation is required to submit to the com- 
mittee a proposed educational program for the improvement cf administration in 
public schools. Approval of the proposals is based on exacting requirements set 
up by the committee. 

The project is the result of a two-year préliminary study conducted by the 

AASA in co-operation with the National Council of Chief State School Officers 
and the Division of County and Rural Area Superintendents of NEA. Programs 
of the pilot centers are to be based on the findings of five regional conferences 
held by the school administrators in the past two years and on studies conducted by 
the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration. The re- 
sults of these studies constitute a job analysis of the superintendency of schools 
today as well as the problems which each school administrator faces.. Further 
research is expected to be conducted by the various pilot centers. 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. — The National Archives, Washington, D. C., has 
instituted an excellent service of real value to schools throughout the nation. 
Through a facsimile program, the National Archives is reproducing historic docu- 
ments that are in much demand as teaching aids. Some of these materials now 
available are: 
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. Bill of Rights — (32” x 34” —55 cents) 

. Oath of Allegiance of George Washington at Valley Forge, 1778 — (10” 
x 8” — 20 cents) 

. Deposition of Deborah Gannett, Woman Soldier of the Revolutionary 


War —(11" x 14” —20 cents) 
. Photograph of Sitting Bull — (8” x 10” — 20 cents) 
. Photograph of Abraham Lincoln — (8” x 10” — 20 cents) 
. Revolutionary War Recruiting Broadside — (11” x 14” — 20 cents) 
. Photograph of Robert E. Lee—.(8” x 10” —20 cents) 
. Letter from Dolly Madison Agreeing to Attend Washington Monument 
Ceremonies, 1848 — (8” x 10” —20 cents) 
. Historical Sketch of the Washington National Monument into 1849 —(11”" 
x 14” —20 cents) 
. Broadside Soliciting Funds for Completion of Washington Monument, 1860 
— (11” x 14” — 20 cents) 
. 11. Certificate of Membership in the Washington National Monument Society 
—(10” x 8” — 20 cents) 
. 12. Appeal to Masons for Funds for Washington Monument, 1853 — (11” x 
14” — 20 cents) 
. 13. Photograph of John J. Pershing — (8” x 10” — 20 cents) 
. 14 Photograph of Dwight D. Eisenhower — (8” x 10” —20 cents) 
. 15. Petition of Authors and Publishers for a Copyright Treaty, 1880 — (10” 
x 12” — 20 cents) 


. 16. Emancipation Proclamation — (121%4” x 1914” — $1.00) 


The Bill of Rights and the Emancipation Proclamation are reproduced on 100 
per cent rag paper. The other facsimiles listed are on photographic paper. The 
National Archives makes these reproductions to meet the demand fo: copies of 
documents important in American history. By producing them in quantity, it can 
sell copies at a much lower cost than would be possible in filling individual orders. 
Facsimiles may be ordered from the Exhibits and Publications Officer, National 
Archives, Washington 25, D. C. Orders for 100 or more copies of the Bill of 
Rights or of the Emancipation Proclamation should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Checks or postal 
notes should be made payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


PRINCIPALS SUMMER CONFERENCE. — The eighth annual conference on sec- 
ondary education, which is sponsored by the Philadelphia Suburban Principals’ 
Association, met at the Drexel Lodge near Newtown Square, Pa., from June 22 to 
June 24. This conference dealt with five areas of education: (1) The study of 
effective teaching techniques in written composition. (2) How can we make the 
teaching of mathematics in secondary education more effective? (3) What are the 
problems involved in an effective life adjustment program and how can they be 
worked out? (4) Methods of evaluating the. life adjustment program. (5) How 
can the classroom teacher assist the child in the study of reading problems on the 
secondary-school level? 
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COLOR ASSORTMENT OF DRAWING INK.— The manufacturers of Higgin: 
American Waterproof Drawing Inks have just released a new Drawing Ink iten: 
which should widen the drawing ink market. It is an 8-Color Assortment of thei: 
Drawing Inks in trial size bottles handsomely boxed. The set is suitable for the 
“man on the street” as well as to artist, student, or hobbyist and will retail at $1.20. 
This is the first time Higgins have bottled their colors for domestic consumption 
in smaller than their standard 34 oz. desk size. To further the attractiveness of 
the bottles, they are stoppered with Higgins new translucent polyethylene stoppers 
through which the color in each bottle may be seen. The label in the lid of the 
box which may be seen when the box is on the desk explains the many uses for 
which the set is intended. The effect is a colorful, catchy, and useful item. 


SCOUTING IN RURAL SCHOOLS.— Boy Scouts of America has recently re- 
leased a new pamphlet on Scouting in Rural Schools. This is a joint project be- 
tween the Rural Service and the School Service of the Boy Scouts and the County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of the National Education Association. It presents 
in a concise, well-illustrated, and colorful bulletin the cutcome of this joint effort. 
It is a handbook for county superintendents, rural supervisors, principals and 
teachers, and any others interested in providing this time-tested program of ac- 
tivities for boys that will, in a constructive way, supplement and complement the 
work of the home, the church, the school, and other fine rural youth programs. 
Copies may be secured by writing to Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. f 


THE U.S. IN WORLD AFFAIRS. — For those interested in keeping informed on 
United States’ part in world affairs, Information Bulletin, a monthly magazine 
prepared and published by the Office of the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany (HICOG) will be found helpful. In it’ will be found illustrations, 
articles, official notices, and regulations concerning United States programs and 
activities in Germany. The issues of the Bulletin give a rounded picture not 
only of the problems we and our Allies are facing in Germany but also of the 
steps we are taking to meet them. Copies of the Bulletin previously have been 
available inthis country only in limited numbers. The Department of State now 
hopes that in co-operation with HICOG it will be able to make additional copies 
available without charge on a regular monthly basis to interested civic and educa- 
tional leaders, institutions, private organizations, and others. The cost, estimated 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, will be 
approximately $3.00 for twelve issues, or 35c an issue. For information write to 
Margaret R. T. Carter, Chief, Division of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


READING CLINIC. — The Eighth Annual Reading Institute at Temple University 
will be held during the week of January 29 to February 2, 1951. Another three- 
year program of one-week institutes has been announced by the Reading Clinic 
Staff of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 1951 — Systematic In- 
struction in Reading (Jan. 29 to Feb. 2); 1952— Prevention and Correction of 
Reading Difficulties (Jan. 28 to Feb. 1); and 1953— Curriculum Approach to 
Reading Instruction (Feb. 2 to Feb. 6). This three-year program makes it possible 
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for boards of education and state departments of education to send delegates for 
the dual purposes of organizing new programs and evaluating existing programs. 
rhe theme for each year has been established in terms of a balanced program of 
remedial, corrective, and developmental reading. 

The activities of the one-week institutes are differentiated to meet the needs 
of the following: elementary and secondary teachers and supervisors, college in- 
structors, reading clinic directors, speed reading laboratory directors, school 
psychologists, and special class directors. Seminars, demonstrations, and evalua- 
tions will be made by well-known specialists in reading and related fields. By 
setting up a three-year program of emphases, it is possible to make better use 
of visiting specialists. During the 1951 institute the following sequence of topics 
will be presented: (1) sequences of language development, (2) reading and per- 
sonality integration, (3) materials for systematic instruction, (4) procedures for 
concept development, and (5) refining basic reading abilities. Activities include 
lectures, demonstrations, laboratory practices, evaluation of reading programs, 
seminars, staff meetings, and conferences with staff members. 

Half-day sessions have been organized to evaluate local and state reading 
programs. Special sessions will be held on reading needs at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels. This permits boards ‘of education to have existing 
programs appraised and projected programs evaluated. Delegates should write 
for specific instructions on the preparation of their reports. In addition to an 
unusually fine selection of exhibits on books, supplies, and equipment, a special 
exhibit of school work has been planned. Enrollment is limited by advance regis- 
tration. For a copy of the program and other information regarding these insti- 
tutes, write to: Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


PLASTIC MAP PRESENTS U. S. A. IN THREE DIMENSIONS. — Americans 
of all ages can get a vivid, three-dimensional perspective of their country from 
a new, full-color Vinylite plastic relief map of the United States. Molded in this 
strong, washable plastic, the map costs far less than conventional relief maps of 
plaster, which are fragile, very heavy, and usually custom-built. From a carefully 
built-up master model of clay, a reverse map of plaster is made to serve as a mold. 
A sheet of Vinylite plastic on which the map has been printed is placed over the 
mold, then heated and pressed into the mold. In a few seconds the flat plastic 
sheet becomes a detailed relief map. The mountains and valleys can be seen 
and felt. The plastic map measures 64 inches wide by 40 inches deep — large 
enough to be seen from the back of a classroom — but weighs only two and one- 
quarter pounds. Pupils can move it easily. One inch on the map equals 50 miles. 
The vertical exaggeration, found on all relief maps, is 20 to 1; it emphasizes 
relief features — peaks and valleys—as do the 11 brilliant colors in which the 
map is lithographed. A frame of the same durable material as the map itself is 
grommeted so the map can be hung easily from four small nails. It is useful in the 
office or conference room as well as the classroom. Dust and fingerprints can be 
easily wiped off the map with a damp cloth. Convenient to move and easy to 
install, the map is delivered in a sturdy carton which serves also as a storage case. 
This relief map of the United States, made by Aero Service Corporation, 236 E. 
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Courtland St., Philadelphia 20, Pa., sells for $37.50. For more information, write 
Robert Sohngen, Aero Service. 

FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF GRADUATES. — The following table shows the 
summary of the figures for the graduates of the Boston Public High Schools, 
class of 1948, giving their status as of 1949, one year after graduation. The table 
is composed of four major classifications: Day Schools and Colleges, Working 
Miscellaneous, and Armed Services. A fifth classification, Evening Schools and 
Colleges, includes those in the above four who are pursuing further education at 
night. This is presented as an example of what a school should do. as one type oi 


activity. 





Grand 
CLASS OF 1948 Totals Boys Girls 





TOTAL GRADUATES 5417 - 2489 2928 
DAY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 1473 686 787 
Colleges (Degree Giving) 837 476 361 
Art Schools (Fine Arts) 36 13 23 
Junior Colleges 28 9 19 
Nursing Schools 73 _ 73 
Postgraduates — High Schools 75 60 15 
Private Preparatory Schools 68 65 3 
Private Business Schools 33 

Public Business Schools _ 

Religious Career Schools 8 4 

Trade and Technical Schools 89 26 
WORKING 3187 

Professional and Semiprofessional Workers _........ 61 47 

Farmers and Farm Managers _ _ 

Proprietors, Managers, and Officials 7 7 

Clerical, Sales, and Kindred Workers 2290 

Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers ..... 148 85 

Operatives and Kindred Workers 396 

Domestic Serwice Workers . 5 

Protective Service Workers _ 

Service Workers 
Farm Laborers and Foremen 12 
Laborers, Except Farms 


MISCELLANEOUS 
At Home 
Deceased 
Ill 
Married 
Moved 

No Response 
Special Cases 
Unemployed 
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\RMED SERVICES ..... 

(Inited States Army —.. - - -.. . ..- 

Tnited States Navy 0... 2. -. 

‘Inited States Coast Guard . 

United States Marine Corps ~~... .... - 

United States Merchant Marine . ... .........----.-- 


EVENING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. _. .... _—.- 

Colleges (Degree Giving) ..... . -- 86 
Art Schools (Fine Arts) -..... beer eR agit [ 
Private Business Schcols Asin ith Rp 

Private Preparatory Schools —..... .......-..-.. ~. 
Public Evening High Schools ._.. ....... -.-.. --.......... 85 
Trade and Technical Schools . ...... .. 2... ... 63 


59 
10 
40 
21 20 
17 
52 


University Extension and Adult Education . ......... 8 5 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS MAY CHANGE. — College entrance 
in the future may be based on individual ability rather than upon a record of 
passing grades in a list of required high-school courses. A proposal to discard 
“standard” requirements for college admission and substitute new criteria giving 
evidence. of scholastic aptitude, critical reading ability, writing skill, and productive 
study has been submitted to the University of Illinois and other IIlincis colleges 
and universities and to the secondary schools of the state. These recommenda- 
tions, if adopted and put into effect, will enable the public schools of Illinois, 
particularly the smaller schools, to escape from the curriculum restrictions which 
have been in effect in the past due to college entrance requirements in English, 
foreign language, mathematics, science, and social studies. Under the proposal 
just published in a bulletin by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
students would be selected for admission to general college work on the basis of 
(1) score on a scholastic aptitude test, (2) score on a test of critical reading, 
(3) score on a test of writing skill, (4) score on a simple mathematical test, and 
(5) evidence that the student has an intellectual interest and some effective study 
habits as shown by his having taken at least two years of work in one field in 
high school in which his grades were better than average. 

This proposal for co-operative action by the secondary schools and colleges 
in Illinois has been adopted by the steering committee which serves jointly for the | 
Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program and the Illinois Life Adjustment 
Education "rogram. While in the general there would be no required courses 
under the proposed plan, fer specialized college programs which begin in the 
freshman year, there would be certain stipulations, such as competence in mathe- 
matics for engineering. Even here a change of emphasis is recommended, : such 
competency to be determined on the basis of standardized tests rather than on the 
basis of passing specified courses — which may differ among schools. 

The conflicting interests which the change in‘college entrance requirements 
seeks to adjust are (1) the responsibility of the public high school to provide for 
the education of all youth, including both those who go on to college and those 
who do not, and (2) the selection by the colleges of students who have acquired 
the competencies necessary for successful college work. The proposed change has 
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been devised to enable the colleges to obtain qualified students without specifying 
the content of the high-school curriculum, “If a considerable block of courses musi 
be retained in the high school to provide for the preparation of students who 
hope to go to college,” the bulletin states, “the opportunity to re-examine the tota! 
high-school curriculum and to replan the program in terms of the needs of all high- 


schools is thereby curtailed.” 

In smaller schools—which cannot afford to expand the number of courses 
offered—the curriculum is largely limited by the specifications of colleges for ad- 
mission, and students follow it regardless of whether or not they expect to enter 
college. In larger schools there may be a wider choice of courses, but students 
preparing for college have time to take advantage of other offerings. 


THE LIPPINCOTT-SEVENTEEN PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST. — J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, book publishers, and the magazine Seventeen, have just announced 
their co-sponsorship of a literary prize competition with prizes totalling $3,500 
for manuscripts of a maturely conceived novel for young people. The aim of the 
contest is to encourage the writing of novels of high quality for adolescents, with 
modern settings, which honestly and thoughtfully depict the growing up experiences 
and the problems of today’s teen-agers. A prize of $2,500 will be awarded to the 
author of the acceptable manuscript, between 45,000 and 70,000 words, which best 
fits the specifications set forth. The prize will consist of $1,250 to be paid by 
J. B. Lippincott Company as a cash advance against royalties for book and allied 
rights, and $1,250 to be paid by Seventeen for first serial rights. 

In addition to the $2,500 prize for the best complete novel, a prize of $250 
will be paid by Lippincott for the best presentation of the first three chapters and 
outline of an acceptable novel, as an option payment to be applied against royalties 
when the book is published, plus an additional $750 as an advance against royalties 
to be paid by Lippincott on the day of publication in book form. All manuscripts 
submitted, whether prize winners or not, will be considered as offered to Lippin- 
cott for book publication and to Seventeen for serialization, on standard terms. 
The closing date for submission of manuscripts is March 1, 1951. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to Lippincott-Seventeen Prize Novel Contest, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. Contest details 


may be obtained by writing to the same address. 


WHO PREPARES THE ANNUAL BUDGET? — Nearly one hundred per cent of 
the city school systems reporting in a nationwide study of financial relationships 
conducted by the Research Division of the National Education Association have the 
authority to prepare their annual budgets. However, at least one-fourth of the school 
systems report their budgets “can be subjected to rigid and specific budgetary con- 
trol” by nonschool- agencies of municipal government. Only a third of the school 


systems in cities above 2,500 in population manage their fiscal affairs in complete in- 


dependence, according to the NEA study. “In the opinion of most educators,” the 
survey states, “many of the present controls represent unjustified and dangerous 


encroachments upon school board authority, and wherever they exist they should 
be eliminated at the earliest possible moment. In the opinion of others, all such 
controls are proper and should be incorporated into the practices of additional cities.” 
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“Although relatively few city school boards both levy and collect school taxes,” 
‘he survey continues, “a majority of them have a controlling voice in determining 
che local school tax rate. No board of education in a city of 100,000 or more in 
population and only one in ten of all the co-operating cities levies and collects its 
own taxes. The smaller the city, the higher is the per cent of school boards which 


‘evy and collect their own revenues.” 

It was pointed out that approximately one city school board in five has the 
authority to decide and announce the official school tax levy without collaboration 
or participation of any municipal or local agency of government. 

Control over school tax rates exercised by the voters is limited and indirect, 
according to the study: Only 12 per cent of the school systems, all of them below 
500,000 population, report that all school tax rates must be approved by a vote 
of the people. 

“The larger the-city the less likely it is that the people ever vote on school 
tax rates,” the survey states. “In seven out of ten cities in which school boards 
are appointed, school tax rates are never referred to a vote of the people. In 
about one-third of all city-school systems, the people vote approval of school tax 
rates that exceed an established minimum.” 

Each school administrator supplying information for the survey was asked to 
name a few of the major weaknesses, if any, in the revenue procedures being 
followed at: present in his community. The following weaknesses were among 


those most commonly mentioned: 
“Property assessed at an unreasonably low per cent of true value. 


“Property assessments are extremely inequitable. 

“The board of education has no power to change or to appeal from local assess- 
ment policies. ; 

“No machinery exists whereby assessors may be required to assess property 

according to the intent of the law.” 
241 CITIES REPORT AMOUNT INVESTED EACH YEAR IN THE EDUCA- 
TION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN THEIR SCHOOLS.— How much money 
each of 241 cities in the United States invests in the education of every boy or girl 
enrolled in school is reported in a circular issued by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. The publication, Expenditure Per Capita in City School Systems, 
reveals investments per child ranging all the way from $101 to $319 a year. 

Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, referring to the 
study, said today, “Cities of all population sizes are included in this survey which 
should serve as a useful barometer to those who wish to analyze the quality of 
education we get for the money we spend. Here are comparative figures and 
facts.” Commissioner McGrath issued a word of caution in commenting upon the 
per pupil expenditure report. He said, “In comparing the expenditure figures of 
one city with those of ancther, one must realize that a well-rounded educational 
program, beginning with the kindergarten and including provisions for many types 
of special educaticnal activities, will necessarily cost more than educational pro- 
visions less adequate. Furthermore, the cost of living varies in different sections 
of the country, and this factor must be taken into consideration when comparisons 
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of cost are made. The Office of Education report gives educational investment dat: 
for 51 cities of 100,000 population or more, for 57 cities with populations o/ 
30,000 to 100,000, for ‘67 cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population, and 66 cities below 


10,000 population. 

“RUBBER SAMPLE KIT” AVAILABLE — A new rubber sample kit containing 
materials for 11 classrcom experiments has been prepared by United States 
Rubber Company. It gives up-to-date information on natural and synthetic rubber 
and is designed for use in the upper grades of grammar school, junior high- 
school, and senior high-school classes. The kit may be obtained at cost by writing 
for “Rubber Sample Kit” and enclosing 30 cents in coins. The address is: United 
States Rubber Company, Public Relations Department, 1230 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 20, N. Y. The sample unit contains a 2-ounce bottle of liquid 
latex, which can be coagulated into solid rubber. Samples of foam rubber, rubber 
thread, natura] smoked sheet, synthetic rubber, cured black rubber, and cured white 
rubber are also included. An illustrated booklet gives directions for the experi- 
ments and describes rubber’s properties, the tapping of the rubber tree, production 
of synthetic rubber, manufacture of finished products and the use of rubber in 


everyday life. 

INFORMATION ON FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—The Pan American Union serves 
as an information center for the Organization of American States and its member 
nations. The cnly material distributed in the United States by the Pan American 
Union is information about the Organization of American States, the Pan American 
Union, and the twenty Latin American republics. These republics are Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Costa. Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El S2!vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraquay, 
Peru, ‘'ruguay, and Venezuela. The teacher, or a pupil representing the class, 
should write one letter covering the needs of the group, since the supply of free 
material is necessarily limited. Please state your grade or subject. This will help 
us to help you. 

A list of information bureaus of the states of the United States may be ob- 
tained by writing to the United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, 
D. C. A three-cent stamp must be enclosed with the request. Other sources of 
information cn the United States are: 

Hawaii Statehood Commission, 740 - 11th Street, N. W., Washington 1, 

D. C.; Office of Puerto Rico, 1026 - 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; the 

Panama Canal, 411 Tenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Division of Terri- 

tories and Island Possessions, Department of the Interior, Washington 25, 

D. C. (Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands) ; National Park Service, 

Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C.; and Washington Board of 

Trade, Star Building, Washington, D. C. (for information on Washing- 

ton, D. C.). 

For information about the United Nations, write to the United Nations De- 
partment of Information, Lake Success, New York. For material on Unesco, write 
to the Unesco New York Office, 405 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Neither of these two offices supplies information on the individual countries that 


are members of the United Nations and Unesco. 
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Since British, French, and Dutch Guiana are colonies, information concerning 
one of them should be sought from the information service of the respective mother 
country—Great Britain, France, or the Netherlands. 


EDUCATION AND TELEVISION. — FCC Commissioner Frieda Hennock thinks 
that educators ought to interest their schools and school systems in providing 
funds and facilities to use noncommercial television “to fill in the cultural gap in 
video programming.” She says that education once sold its broadcasting birthright 
for a mess of pottage, and we cannot let that happen again. She insists that edu- 
cation ought to get into television in the beginning and stay in. Miss Hennock 
can see no reason why if we can provide almost unlimited money for gymnasiums 
and stadiums we cannot provide for something as important to adult education 
and classroom teaching as television programs. — News of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
















LOW SCHOOL RATES ON KIPLINGER PUBLICATIONS. — Many teachers 
will be happy to learn that the coveted Kiplinger Washington Letter is now avail- 
able at unusually low school rates. Widely used by business and professional 
people as a reliable interpretation of the news, and by social studies teachers as 
supplementary material, the weekly Kiplinger Letter ordinarily sells for $18 a year. 
For classroom or library use only, teachers may now subscribe at the following 
rates: Semester (Oct. thru Jan.; Feb. thru May): $4 for one copy; $2.15 for each 
additional copy to one addressee.—School year (Oct. thru May): $8 for one copy; 
$3.75 for each additional copy to one addressee.—Calendar year: The rate continues - 
to be $10 for each subscription. Can begin at any time of the year. ; 

In order to secure special schoc] rates, these conditions must be observed on 
all orders for the Letter: (1) A signed statement must be submitted with each 
order certifying that the Letter will be used exclusively for classroom or library 
use by instructors and students. Rates continue to be $18 a year for school officials, 
such as principals, superintendents, and business managers.—(2) All copies for 
student use must be sent in one bundle to the instructor at the school address.— 
(3) All orders for less than a full calendar year must be accompanied by payment. 

The Kiplinger Letter is the nation’s report from Washington. Highly con- 
densed but simply written, the Letter provides a remarkably accurate appraisal 
of business, political and foreign developments. It strongly emphasizes the mean- 
ing behind the news, the significance for the American people. This compact report 
can be very useful as one of the materials for current events classes. 

Changing Times, the monthly Kiplinger Magazine, is also available at school 
rates. Regularly $6 a year, teachers may have it for school use for $1.50 a semester 
(four issues) or $2.25 for eight issues. Although comparatively new, the magazine 
Changing Times has become popular for school use because of its simple, highly 
readable style and practical approach. “Business and economics made personal,” 
says its masthead, and it regularly carries articles of use in vocational guidance, 
consumer education, and personal development. It gives special attenticn to the 


effects of the war on American life. 
Subscriptions on these bases are available only for educational use and should 
be sent directly to the Education Department, Kiplinger Washington Agency, 1729 


H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HAVE YOU USED SCOREZE? — The development of Scoreze, the easy way 
to handle the test scoring problem, is an educational event,—an occurrence of 
such importance as frequently happens only once in a lifetime. Just as printing so 
greatly shortened the time that it took to make the ideas, beliefs,’ and contribu- 
tions of brilliant minds available to millions of people, so Scoreze shortens the 
time between the examination efforts of millions of pupils and the time when these 
efforts can be interpreted and used in their behalf. Teachers are now emancipated 
from the scoring problem, even where no machine-scoring facilities are available. 
Their time is freed for use in more profitable ways. Important as Scoreze is in re- 
lieving the teacher, it has even greater educational significance for pupils. The 
hours formerly spent on scoring tests can now be spent in guiding the learning 
activities. Several days or even a week frequently elapsed between the time that 
a test was taken and the results were available for interpretation and use. Scoring 
each paper is now a matter of seconds instead of minutes. The correct answers 
almost reach out from the page to be scored and they can be counted almost as fast 
as they can be written. 

But the most educationally significant feature of Scoreze is the fact that it 
provides an autematic diagnostic analysis when used with the California Achieve- 
ment Tests. As the examinee marks his test, a piece of carbon paper is working 
for the teacher in a sealed compartment. Each item of these achievement. tests 
has its classification printed below the light dot in which the correct answer falls. 
Whenever a mark falls outside the light dot, the principle, process, or fact for 
the incorrect response is: immediately evident, and the information can be used 
for guiding the learner to better achievement. This means that the teacher need 
not return to the original test and thumb through it to locate the items missed. 
The results of the whole test are systematized and classified on a single sheet in 
a form much more useful than the laborious work of searching through a test. 

When normative data are desired, Scoreze is equally helpful. The moment a 

score is available, the grade placement and corresponding subject, educational, or 
chronological age equivalent to a grade placement are available immediately below 
it in the ribbon norms which are printed on Page 1 and Page 4; and with this 
grade placement the examiner may at once enter the percentile norm table printed 
just below the ribbon norms on Page 4. Thus it is unnecessary to consult the 
norm tables in the manual when Scoreze is used. If desired, the first page of 
Scoreze may be machine-scored. Again, the scorer saves much time because the 
ribbon norms automatically transmute scores into grade placements and ages and 
the scoring machine operator can post the test result totals while the machine- 
scoring sheet is still in the machine. These ribbon norms provide an abbreviated 
profile by simply circling raw scores and their corresponding grade placements 
and ages. For complete information, write the California Test Bureau, 5916 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 
GUIDANCE AND YOUTH.— The Study Commission of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations has prepared an excellent leaflet — Educational 
Personnel Work, Basic Philosophy and Services. The content of this leaflet repre- 
sents the agreed opinion of the different national guidance organizations concern- 
ing objectives of the school in relation to the individual’s development and services 
necessary for effective guidance. 
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le. BENNE, K. D., and MUNTYAN, BOZIDAR. Human Relations in Curriculum 
: : Change. Circular Series A, No. 51, Bul. No. 7. Springfield: Illinois State Supt. 
Z of Pub. Instr. 1949. 316 pp. In recent years more and more attention has been 
8 focused upon ways and means of effecting changes in school programs. Much 
+ attention has been given in the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program 
8 to the use of the best that is known regarding these ways and means, these pro- 
i cedures for individual and group development. This bulletin represents an at- 
‘ tempt to present the best thinking in this important area. It is composed of se- 
. lected readings with special emphasis on group development. It provides sugges- 
“ tions to teachers, administrators, pupils, parents, and citizens who are not par- 
, ents of children in school so they may work together more effectively in furnish- 
B ing the best possible educational opportunities for the youth in our schools. 


BLEGEN, T.C., and COOPER, R.M., editors, The Preparation of College Teachers. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1950. 196 pp. $1.75. A 
report of a conference held at Chicago, Illinois, December 8-10, 1949, sponsored 

by the American Council on Education and the U. S. Office of Education. 


BOGUE, J. P. The Community College. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
) 1950. 412 pp. $4.00. Based on extensive observation and first-hand studies, this 
book provides a comprehensive treatment of the entire movement to advance 
what is known as the junior or community college. It covers the basic philosophy 
of the movement in all its different forms, attempts to answer the question as to 
why the movement started and what the forces are that have made it grow, points 
out future trends, and makes some predictions concerning further expansions. 

Historical background and charts of growth are given, and the basic func- 
tions of the movement are explained. Illustrations show the expanding role of 
the system, especially at the community level, and the distinctive function of 
the independent college, as well as its place in a well-balanced educational sys- 
tem. Further chapters include plans for co-operation between community and 
senior institutions, issues and plans for general education and technical train- 
ing, adult and extended day programs, and organization and administration of 
the movement, .with special attention to state-wide planned systems. 


COOK. L. A. and E. F. A Sociological Approach to Education. New York 18: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 526 pp. $4.50. Thoroughly revised, this book is a study 
of American community life as it bears upon all aspects of school practices 
and public relations. The text applies modern sociological and anthropological 
knowledge and techniques to the everyday problems of schools at all levels and 
considers school problems the problems of our society as it seeks to reintegrate 
its mode of life around democratic values—the problems of human relations, 
economic well-being, civil rights, social services, and related issues. Topics 
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are considered within the broad framework of community life in hamlets, towns, 
cities, and great metropolitan areas on the basis of problem solving via co-op- 
erative action, emphasis being on group study-action methods for variou: 
school and school-community situations. 

Crystallized from an abundance of factual material, this book is a concep. 
tion of education as a joint school and community function, with the school tak- 
ing the initiative in conducting community studies and organizing co-operative 
community action. 


DeYOUNG, C. A. Introduction to American Public Education. New York 18: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 704 pp. $4.50. This book is designed as an introduc- 
tion to American public education, which is interpreted to include schools, 
colleges, universities, and all other forms of education conducted for the public 
and supporied in whole or in part by the public. For example, although the edu- 
cational program for the veterans of the Second World War is not open to all 
youth, yet it is one form of publicly financed education. This volume provides an 
overview of all education in which the American public invests its time or money 
or both. Naturally the public schools, which are for all the children of all the 
people and which are supported by public funds, constitute the backbone of 
American public education. Education, however, is broader than mere school- 
ing. Because of the wide reach of American public education, the volume pre- 
sents basic features rather than minute details. It aims at orienting the prospec- 
tive teacher or the layman without confusing him with a bewildering mass of 
minutiae. 

This book, which may serve as a handy reference for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, and laymen, is intended primarily for education 
courses for prospective teachers. It is organized on the basis of teaching-learn- 
ing units which are components of five major aspects of American public 
education: (1) Organization and administration of public education. (2) Areas 
of public education. (3) Personnel in public education. (4) Provisions for 
educational materials and environment. (5) Interpretation of education. 


DOUGLASS, H. R. Education for Life Adjustment. New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 
1950. 499 pp. $4.50. This volume is designed to make contributions that should 
be useful to school officials and to communities that are attempting to adjust 
and expand their school programs to serve all youth more adequately. It sets 
forth the philosophy of education for life adjustment in terms of theory and 
practice and its relationship to traditional educational practices. The 21 chap- 
ters in this book, which is a symposium of contributions of many leaders in 
curriculum construction, are intended to be used not only as a textbook in 
classes concerned with the high-school curriculum and in trends in secondary 
education, but also as a guide to teachers, supervisors, and administrators in 
service in planning the improvement of secondary-school programs. 


DUNTON, JR., W. R., and LIGHT, SIDNEY, editors. Occupational Therapy. New 
York 18: American Occupational Therapy Association, 33 W. 42 St. 1950. 337 
pp. $6.00. While this book has been prepared by and for physicians, there is 
much in it that will be useful to those in the secondary school who are inter- 
ested in occupations for remedial purposes rather than for diversional use. In 
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the preparation of this book, the editors have enlisted the co-operation of a num- 
ber of.physicians who have proved themselves pre-eminent in their especial fields 
in the application of occupational therapy. Herein is contained information on 
this subject and specific directions for the application of occupational therapy. 
Herein are included the principles upon which successful application of occupa- 
tional therapy depends. 

Evaluative Criteria. Washington, D.C.: Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards. 1950. 311 pp, Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. This is a revision of the 
original volume by the same name. The revision is the result of reactions se- 
cured from: users of the original volume over a ten-year period and the work 
of specialists over a period of more than two years. The various forms as con- 
tained in this volume offer excellent aid to the secondary-school administrator 
who is interested in evaluating, through self-evaluation, the effectiveness of his 
school program. 

KIELDS, M. R.; GOLDBERG, J. A.; and KILANDER, H. F. Youth Grows into 
Adulthood. New York 16: Chartwell House. 1°50. 246 pp. This is a book di- 
rected to youth which discusses common problems of youth and provides infor- 
mation about the body and how it grows. Chapters included are: “You Can 
Belong,” “Looking Your Best,” “Dating Is Fun,” “Reaching Maturity,” “Your 
Inheritance,” “Human Reproduction,” “The Family,” “Choosing a Mate,” “En- 
gagement,” and “Marriage and Parenthood.” 

GARBER, L. 0. The Yearbook of School Law. Philadelphia 4: The author, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 3812 Walnut St. 1950. 96 pp. This vol- 
ume includes decisions rendered by the higher courts in all states of the United 
States in cases relating to questions of educational import. 


GILBERT, A. M. Acuny. New York: Cornell University Press. 1950. 552 pp. $4.75. 
This is the history of the Associated Colleges of Upper New York, a unique 
experiment in an effort to provide a productive program of education for vet- 
erans who were rapidly demobilized in 1946. 


HAMMONDS, CARSIE. Teaching Agriculture. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1950. 361 pp. $3.50. Designed for teachers and prospective teachers of agri- 
culture, this new book covers all levels of teaching, from elementary schools 
through the college level. Special effort is made throughout to present a back- 
ground of educational concepts, philosophy, and psychology for teaching agri- 
culture. Teacu.: ¢ is conceived to be an intentional process, and a full chapter 
stresses the need for having teaching objectives. This book is practical in the 
sense that specific techniques are’ suggested, but a very important feature is the 
rich background of sound educational philosophy and modern psychology for 
the techniques suggested. 

Also covered in this text are such recent advances in the field as using 
problem solving in teaching, formulating and using teaching objectives, evalu- 
ating student growth and teaching in terms of the teaching objectives, and de- 
veloping attitudes. 

HAMRIN, S. A. Chats With Teachers About Counseling. Bloomington, Illinois: Me- 
Knight and McKnight Publishing Co. 1950. 236 pp. $3.00. This book presents a 
discussion of teacher responsibilities in counseling. It does not intend to make 
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expert counselors of classroom teachers, but it is hoped that it will aid them to 
use counseling techniques in their contacts with those in their classes and per- 
haps assist them to a better understanding of the individuals with whom they 
work. This book is about the counseling of normal youngsters, those who nee: 
assistance in their educational, vocational, or personal plans, but who are essen- 
tially normal in their general adjustment. Severe cases of maladjustment are, 
of course, problems for the clinical psychologist or psychiatrist. 


HAMRIN, S. A. Counseling Adolescents. Chicago 4: Science Research Associates. 
1950. 381 pp. $3.50. This book presents techniques for counseling with young 
people. It is an eclectic approach which draws upon all other approaches for the 
techniques which best serve particular counseling requirements. It is presented 
as an aid to teachers, school administrators, social workers, psychologists, and 
others who work with young people in order that they may gain a wider and 
deeper understanding of counseling. It is a practical how-to-do-it book which 
will help the teacher or counselor evaluate leading counseling theories and draw 
on the most workable features of each. To illustrate key points, it describes 
practices that have proved effective in high schools and colleges. Actual inter- 
views are cited plentifully and case summaries given. The first chapter is de- 
voted to those psychological concepts ‘necessary to an understanding of the mo- 
tives and adjustments of youth in general: the second chapter, to those essen- 
tial to an understanding of the special tasks and problems besetting adoles- 
cents, The next three chapters present various phases of counseling processes, and 
the sixth chapter shows these phases as they occur in the interview situation. Chap- 
ters seven, eight, and nine discuss the counseling process from the standpoint of 
the areas in which counselors work, while the tenth and last chapter is devoted 
to the personality of the counselor upon whom all that has gone before depends. 


LEFEVER, D. W.; TURRELL, A. M.; and WEITZEL, H: I. Principles and Tech- 
niques of Guidance. New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 1950. 583 pp. $4.25. This 
issue is a thorough-going revision of the first edition. Although it does 
not depart from the original point of view, which stressed the importance of the 
services of the specialist and of the classroom teacher in guidance, it does have 
two new approaches which should make the book more useful. ; 

First, more attention is given to the part which the classroom teacher plays 
in the guidance of youth by providing specific suggestions and listing source 
units which should enable her to emphasize the pupil-personnel point of view in 
all classwork. 

Second, vocational guidance is emphasized strongly throughout the revision. 
This book does not abandon its original concept of guidance as being a unitary 
process without such qualifying adjectives as_vocational, health, social, educa- 
tional, and the like. However, school people, parent groups, and business and 
industry have such a strong interest-in the vocational objective that it has 
seemed possible to use vocational guidance as a point of departure. The stress 
in these two new approaches has been on techniques. That is to say, illustrations 
have been provided on how to do the things discussed. 


MORT, P. R., and VINCENT, W. S. Modern Educational Practice. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 445 pp. $4.50. This book offers an approach to 
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am ‘0 method and contains a selected sampling of actual practices used by good teach- 
| per- ers to accomplish the many diverse objectives of education—elementary learn- 
they ing, the fields of knowledge, citizenship, character, health, and related goals. 
weed Over ten thousand descriptions of classroom techniques were culled fer the 
= examples compiled in this book. The examples themselves are classified according 
ree, to twenty-one types of teaching procedure: laboratory method, productive experi- 
ence, individual diagnosis, pupil participation, creative expression, and others. 
jiates. The purpose of the'book is to give to teachers practical leads to modern 
oung teaching methods which they may adapt for their own classroom uses. A set of 
r the simply. stated principles based on the psychology of learning is presented to 
ented show why each type of practice is scientifically sound. Similarly a set of princi- 
and ples based on trends in modern society is offered to show how each type of 
- and practice fits into the school’s obligation to society. 
vhich Patterson’s American Educational Directory. Chicago 1: Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 
dr aad E. Wacker Drive. 1950. 1094 pp. $7.50. Patterson’s American Educational Di- 
ribes rectory is an ‘invaluable source of information about public, private, and en- 
Banal dowed schools and institutions of higher learning in the United States. It is 
aed widely used by school administrators, teachers, students, and librarians who are 
a actively engaged in educational work. It is also used by those who are associated 
“a either professionally or in a business sense with educational institutions. 
Since it was first published in 1904, this school, college, library, and busi- 
Aig ness directory has aimed to furnish the user with pertinent information in the 
. most convenient and accessible form. The main divisions of the Directory include: 
etad 1. Geographical. In this section are listed the names of state, county, and 
aie city superintendents of schools, high-school principals, and heads of various 
departments. Names are also given of officials of the state board of education 
‘ech- of each state, various state associations, and officials of the board of education of 
This each public school system listed. 
ne 2. Classification of schools. In this section, schools and colleges are classi- 
the fied in thirty different sections according to the type or kind of school. Each 
have section lists the schools alphabetically by states. This makes it easy and con- 


venient for school officials and students to refer to the particular type of insti-— 
tution in which they are especially interested. 

3. Public Library Section. The public libraries in the United States are 
alphabetically arranged by states. The names of the librarians are also listed 
except in those cases where such information has-not been available. 

4. An Alphabetical Index provides the user of the Directory with a tool 
for finding quickly the names of all private schools, colleges and universities, 
business schools, technical schools, and special schools listed in the Directory. 

5. Educational Associations and Societies. In this section are listed the 
names, addresses, and executive officials of the various national associations 
engaged in educational work of an important nature. A complete list of the state 
education associations and their officials is also furnished in easy, convenient 
form for reference purposes. 

6. Educational Trade Index and Buyers’ Guide. School supplies and equip- 
ment are classified in such a way that school administrators can readily. ascertain 
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the names of leading firms which manufacture these items. This list is as compre- 
hensive and reliable as the information available to the editors. 

In an effort to achieve the highest possible degree of accuracy, the editors 
have sent out approximately 30,000 questionnaires to the various educational 
institutions, libraries, and manufacturers of school supplies. Acknowledgment 
is made to those state and city superintendents of public instruction, private 
school officials, librarians, and manufacturers of school supplies for their whole- 
hearted co-operation and assistance in furnishing data and information for this 


edition. 
STILES, L. J., and DORSEY, M. F. Democratic Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 589 pp. $4.00. This 
book is designed to help prospective teachers and those in service to acquire the 
means of democratizing teaching procedures in secondary schools. Emphasis is 
placed upon facilitating growth and adjustment of students rather than on the 
development of mastery of subject matter. Both subject matter and teaching pro- 
cedure are recognized as appropriate means to a broad objective—the develop- 
ment of effective democratic citizens. Re-emphasis is given, however, to the belief 
that the manner in which learning takes place is equal in importance, when 
judged by its effect upon behavior, to what is learned. It is in this light that 
attention is called to the fact that since democracy is a way of group life, youth 
can learn democracy only through actual experiences in democratic groups. 
Effort has been made throughout the book to help the reader apply the theory 
of democratic teaching to practical aspects of the instructional process. The 
organization provides questions at the beginning of each chapter to aid in the 
recognition of the significance of. the problems treated. At the end of each 
chapter are placed suggested related experiences and readings that are intended 
to assist groups of teachers and prospective teachers to undertake together 
expansion of their learning experiences through democratic -procedures. 
The book is divided into four major sections: Part I. Teaching in a Democ- 
racy; Part II. Understanding Youth—Their Living and Learning; Part III. De- 
veloping Democratic Methods of Teaching; Part IV. Teaching Growing Youth. 


STROZIER, R. M., chairman, et al. Housing of Students. Washington 6, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 1950. 78 pp. $1.00. This pamphlet deals with housing 
as an integral part of the institution’s educational services to students in facili- 
tating human development, broadly conceived as a function of higher education. 
This brochure does not discuss management details or architectural designs of 
residences. It is, rather, an attempt to state clearly and forcefully certain basic 
issues which must be dealt with if housing is.to become an important adjunct 
to the educational program of institutions of higher learning. 


THORPE, L. P. The Psychology of Mental Health. New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 
1950. 761 pp. $5.00. This book has been prepared as a textbook for univeristy 
and college courses designated as mental hygiene, the psychology of adjustment, 
the dynamics of. personality, and similar titles. It also contains much material 
pertinent to courses in the psychology of personality, child development, and 
educational psychology. A special effort has been made to incorporate basic 
material relating to the nature, development, and measurement of personality 
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as these topics relate to the concept of mental health. The book is useful as well 
to individual parents, teachers, and others vested with the responsibility of 
assisting children, youths, or adults in improving their mental health status. 

The present volume is broad in its coverage of topics related to mental 
health. Although the emphasis is on the normal or moderately maladjusted in- 
dividual, the causes and course of abnormal behavior are traced to the extent 
deemed necessary for the understanding, on the part of the student and others, 
of deviations in mental health. The book is divided into five major sections: 
Part I. The Problem of Mental Health; Part II. The Psychodynamics of Mental 
Health; Part III. Personality and Mental Health; Part IV. Conditions Marked 
. by Inadequate Mental Health; and Part V. Improving Mental Health. 


WILLARD, H. S., and SPACKMAN, C. S., editors. Principles of Occupational Ther- 
apy. New York 18: American Occupational Therapy Association, 33 W. 42nd St. 
1947. 436 pp. $5.00. Nineteen leaders in the field of occupational therapy set forth 
the principles of their profession. Here are discussed the methods of treatment 
in relation to the individual dealt with. The use of therapy in the public schools 
has been increasing and those who are associated with this type of work in the 
schools will find helpful suggestions and guidance in the volume. 


WOELLNER, R. C., and WOOD, M. A. Requirements for Certification of Teachers, 
Counselors, Librarians, Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
and Junior Colleges. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1950. Unpaged. $3.50. 
This publication presents, by state, readily interpreted summaries to prospective 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers, counselors, librarians, and adminis- 
trators who are interested in obtaining initial certificates. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 


ALLEN, LEE. 100 Years of Baseball. New York 17: Bartholomew House. 1950. 
314 pp. $3.00. Here is an intimate, dramatic story of baseball with all its 
glamour. It is an organized history of baseball from its beginning to the 
present. In its pages, one meets not only the greats of baseball but also the 
not-so-greats, 


ALLEN, M. P. Make Way for the Brave. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1950. 236 pp. $2.50. This is an adventure story of the West. It is the story 
of the Oregon country and the struggle of the settlers with the Indians. It 
shows the mixed motives actuating those who made the western trek in the 
1830’s—scientists, men hungry for land, traders, -missionaries, adventurers, 
and desperadoes. 


ALLPORT, G. W. The Individual and His Religion. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
1950. 159 pp. $2.50. The writer presents his idea of the place of religion in 
human life. His psychological interpretation is definitely not a minimizing of 
the value and truth of religion but a profound realization of its importance. 
In his chapter on “The Religion of Youth,” he states that seven out of ten 
college students today feel that they need a religious orientation in erder to 
achieve a fully mature philosophy of life. ; 
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. ALSBERG, H. G., editor. The American Guide. New York 22: Hastings House. 
1950. 1372 pp. $7.50. Within this volume, the traveler or the armchair tourist 
can explore the length and breadth of his country. Here is a detailed guide 
to highways and. byways of America—the historical and cultural past as well 
as the physical, economic, and social present. This guide divides America into 
eight regions—first giving each a general overall description. Hundreds of 
tours then take the traveler to all points of interest in each area. Not only is 
travel information given, but also geographical data important to local in- 
dustries and commerce. From all large cities, convenient trips within a 40- 
mile radius are described. Included are 46 pages of maps, a bibliography, and 
a copious index. This volume is the result of more than 30 peoples’ work and 
4% years of gathering and compiling the information. 

ANDERSON, C. M. Saints, Sinners, and Psychiatry. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 1950. 216 pp. In this presentation of the dynamics of human behavior, 
the author discusses the relationship of those factors in personality which 
are significant in behavior and therapy. The theory presented is an attempt 
to .clarify the basic motivations which dominate human activity and relate 
the overt manifestations ef personality to the basic subconscious drives. The 
book will be of help to those who deal: professionally with behavior problems. 

The Autobiography of Robert A. Millikan. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 325 pp. 
$4.50. This beok represents an effort to record and appraise not only some 
of the changes which have come under the eyes of one particular observer 
of the rapidly changing scene, but also some of the happenings in forty 


years preceding his birth. 

BACKER, GEORGE. The Deadly Parallel. New York 22: Random House. 1950. 
254 pp. $3.50. When Ivan the Terrible founded the Russian State in the six- 
teenth century, he established a pattern which still determines many of the 
enigmatic policies of the Soviet Union. Ivan’s insistence upon a powerful, 
highly centralized state, his internal struggles with the boyars, his crusade 
of ruthless purges, and his expansionist program against weaker neighboring 
countries foreshadowed the fiercely nationalistic aspirations of the USSR. The 
parallels between the founder, Ivan the Terrible, and today’s dictator, Josef 
Stalin, are startling. 

It is George Backer’s contention that the democratic countries can better 
understand and more effectively cope with the growing power of the Soviet 
Union by an interpretation of the point of view of its present-day, officially 
sanctioned historians. Their glorification of Ivan the Terrible is a portent of 
Russia’s long-term policy. The author offers:a wealth of evidence, documented 
with historical parallels, to sustain the thesis that Stalin, the Communist, 
and Ivan, the pitiless autocrat, used the same means toward virtually the 
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same end. 


BALCH, W. B.; COLBY, A. S.; and TALBERT, T. J. Horticulture Enterprises. 
Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1949. 490 pp. $3.00. This book on horti- 
culture combines the subjects of gardening, orcharding, and small fruit; 
into one textbook for pupil use. It is organized on the jeb analysis basis 
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wherein each unit enterprise is first divided into a list of jobs. or teaching 
units, which, when taken together, quite thoroughly cover the entire enter- 
prise. These jobs are arranged in the natural order of procedure in the pursuit 
of the enterprise or project. The list of jobs includes managerial and operative 
features. Some jobs include both features, while others are entirely managerial 


or entirely operative. 

LARBER, E. A. Hunt for Heaven. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 230 pp. $3.00. 
This is the story of John’ Bliss and the people who joined him in the 1880's 
to form a Utopia in the green hills of Penmsylvania. 


kARNHART, C. L., editor. The American College Dictionary. New York 22: Ran- 
dom House. 1949. 1472 pp. Plain, $5.00; thumb indexed, $6.00. This desk dic- 
tionary is a storehouse of authoritative, up-to-date facts that relate words and 
phrases to the everyday world. This dictionary has been prepared by the direct 
participation of more than 350 authorities. All entries represent the best in 
modern scholarship. Each word and phrase, its meaning, pronunciation, use, 
and related facts have been passed upon by one: or more experts in 316 
branches of human knowledge. The book shows not only what is commonly 
accepted usage, but also wherein different classes of speakers or regions dif- 
fer in their use of the language. The pronunciations are represented by a 
system which gives only 44 symbols for the 251 common spelling sounds in 
the language. All facts have been arranged in the easiest possible fashion. 
All entries are in one alphabetical list. All inflected forms of verbs, neuns, 
etc., in which the stem is changed in any way by the addition of a suffix have 
been entered in this dictionary. Data have been checked against the most 
recent and reliable sources. The illustrations, of which there are many, have 
been chosen as definite aids to the definitions. Synonyms are keyed by num- 
ber to each definition so that the proper one may be quickly selected. As an 
adjunct to the dictionary proper, there has been included a “Guide to English 
Usage.” In it are found the most modern, simplified methods of solving every- 
day problems of usage, punctuation, grammar, and rhetoric. It contains more 
than 132,000 entries and 60,000 technical and scientific definitions. 


BAUMANN, JOHN. Idaho Sprout. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1950. 
250 pp. $2.50. This is a story of Idaho ranch life and a boy’s desire to grow 


up to be the kind of man his father was. 


BEMELMANS, LUDWIG. Sunshine. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1950. 44 pp. 
$2.50. This is a humorous illustrated story about the city of New York; it 
concerns a children’s music school and the little music school teacher who 
outwits a landlord. The illustrations show many of New York City’s places 


of interest. 
BRANCH, E. M. The Literary Apprenticeship of Mark Twain. Urbana: Univ. of 
Illinois Press. 1950. 339pp. $4.00. This is the story of Sam Clemens’ teen-age 
writings—i.e., his learning to write. It treats of his early writing in detail. In 
addition to a number of selections from his apprentice writing, netes, and an 
index, the book is divided into six parts: “Sam Clemens of Hannibal,” “Printer 
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and Pilot,” “The Washoe Reporter,” “The Californian,” Hawaiian Correspon- 
dent,” and “To the Quaker City.” 

BROMFIELD, LOUIS. Out of the Earth. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 19°\), 
307 pp. $4.00. This book is about the new agriculture and the incredible worl:'s 
which have opened up with recent scientific discoveries. It is the story v/ 
Malabor Farm in which the author tells his readers, as well as the hundred: 
of persons who visit his farm, who have an interest in the farm, about the 
soil and farming. It is the author’s story of how he has, worked intensivel; 
on the reclamation and development of his 500-acre, farm in Ohio. He ji 
now working on a large tract of land near Wichita Falls, Texas. 


BROOMELL, A. P. What Do You Think? New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1950, 217 pp. $2.50. This is a book in a new and growing field—the practical 
utilization of good literature as a guide in life situations. It is a book for youth 
and their leaders who want something new. to use in discussion groups. The 
stories contained in this book are outstanding for literary and narrative values, 
but their inclusion is for a special purpose. This purpose is the prompting of 
free discussion of important human problems among young people. To that 
end were the stories chosen and retold, and the book is designed in such a 
way that the uarrative may be interrupted at strategic points so that questions 
raised may be taken up while fresh. Suggested questions are given and also 
typical responses from members of the group before whom the stories were read. 


BURACK, A. S., editor. Christmas Plays for Young Actors. Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 
Publishers. 1950. 314 pp. $2.75. Twenty-six non-royalty short plays have been 


brought together in this volume to provide a balanced assortment of traditional 
and modern dramas for celebrating Christmas. Selected from among the most 
popular plays published in Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, these 
dramas have been production tested before varied audiences. 

The types of plays range from comedies and fantasies to serious dramas, 
suitable for all age levels—junior high and older groups, intermediate, and 


primary, with a special section of radio plays. Dickens’ famous Christmas 
Carol is offered in two versions (stage and radio) as a unique feature of this 
anthology. 

Simple and inexpensive stagings are indicated for all of the plays, although 
more elaborate settings may be used if desired. The complete production notes 
give details on costuming and properties with helpful suggestions for obtain- 
ing effects easily. Many of the plays include carol singing or permit the ad- 
dition of other entertainment to enlarge the opportunity for group participation. 


BURSCH, J. F. My Worshipping Soul and Other Poems. New York 10: Exposition 
Press, 1950. 55 pp. $2.00. This book by the former superintendent of Sacramento, 
California, schools is divided into three parts: The first is philosophical in na- 
ture; the second, on the effects of war; and the third, on happy memories 
of teaching. , 

CADELL, ELIZABETH. Sun in the Morning. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Co. 1950. 280 pp. $2.50. This is a story of the adventures of three girls who 
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live in India—of three girls completely different but who formed a close-knit 

trio and shared each other’s joys and problems. 

CLARKE, C. G. The Loyolas and the Cabots. Boston 10: Ravengate Press, 157 
Federal St. 1950. 313 pp. $3.50. This is the story of the “Boston Heresy Case” 
told by the founder of Saint Benedict Center in Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

(LELAND, R. G. This Reckless Breed of Men. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 

1950. 398 pp. $4.00. This is a dramatic story of fur traders, trappers, and beaver- 

hunters roaming beyond the Allegheny Mountains. Across the trackless waste, 

they extended the trails to the Pacific. These men were the vanguard of the 

American advance after the American Revolution—they who established the 

sovereignty of the United States over the empire commonly spoken of today 

as the Great Southwest. These of all men were men to whom danger became a 


daily commonplace. ' 

CROWELL, N. H., editor. Friendly Faces in Far-Away Places. Hillsboro, Oregon: 
N. H. Crowell, Publisher. 1950. 310 pp. $2.95. This books is written especially 
for use in high schools. It tells of interesting customs, legends, stories, places, 
etc., in 30 far-away countries. Librarians and teachers will find it very useful 
for reference in social studies, history, geography, English, and other classes 
where students want to know about the true customs and life in oe countries. 
All the chapters were written by “native writers.” 

CUSHMAN, DAN. Montana, Here I Be! New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 173 
pp. $2.50. This is a rugged homespun yarn about a frontier Robin Hood. It is 
the’ story of Comanche John, the famous road agent, on the Montana trails 


of the 1860's. 

DALEY, ARTHUR. Times at Bat. New York 22: Random House. 1950. 320 pp. 
$2.75. Here is a story of the development of the game of baseball and the people 
who have made it great. Here are intimate stories of men of yesterday and 
today who have played an important part in making baseball what it is today. 


DALLAVAUX, JOHN. For Students Only. Boston 20: Christopher Publishing House. 
1950. 79 pp. $2.00. The purpose of this book is to point out some of the ways 
in which we stand in our own light when we are growing up. In it is some- 
thing of value for every boy or girl who wants it, but nothing for the smart 
one who thinks he knows all the answers. The author presents an interesting 
talk to students and he presents it in such a manner that any boy or girl who 


reads it will benefit by his reading. 

DARLINGTON, W. A. The World of Gilbert and Sullivan. New York 16: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. 1950. 223 pp. $3.50. The author relates fascinating incidents of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan world. He tells about the ideas and satire behind: each 
one of the Savoy operas, how they came to be written, and the anecdotes sur- 
rounding them. He tells about the particular features of British life that are 


so important to the comedy; the caste system of the day, which is the founda- 


tion of Pinafore; the rotten boroughs (Jolanthe) ; the ideas of the day on social 


equality (The Gondoliers). 
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DAVIS, C. B. The Age of Indiscretion. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950, 
284 pp. $3.00. Despite the nostalgic whimpers of aging esthetes and the moais 
of prophets of doom, this book attempts to show that culture, in the broad sen:: 
of the word, has not declined in the last fifty years but has advanced to a marke:! 
degree, It shows, moreover, that a good deal of this advancement has resulte: 
from the extraordinary mechanical developments since 1900, and even more fron: 
the scrapping of questionable Nineteenth Century standards. Using his home 
town of Chillicothe, Missouri, pretty much as a model, the author contrasts his 

“memories of the past with his knowledge of the present.in a spontaneous and 
vigorous book filled with amusing anecdotes and memorable characterizations. 
He shows that life is easier, healthier, more interesting, and: happier now than at 
the turn of the century. He takes up sex mores, art, music, the relationship be- 
tween adults and children, medicine, manners, oratory, corporal punishment, edu- 
cation, social legislation, entertainment, and many other topics which he shows 
to be in better case now than they were then. There is a constant stream of stories 
from life which add up to a delightful account of the author’s boyhood, providing 
an autobiographical narrative with a flavor all its own that is the more enter- 
taining for being utterly real and unromanticized. This book has been condensed 
as the book feature in Reader’s Digest. 


DAWSON, C. Z. Behind Schoolroom Doors. Los Angeles, Calif.: Wetzel Publishing 
Co. 1947. 251 pp. $2.50. The author relates the incidents and her reactions to 
the incidents that make up her life as a school teacher. 


DECKER, DUANE. The Catcher from Double-A. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Co. 1950. 188 pp. $2.50. This is the story of the fall and rise of Pete Gibbs, 
catcher. In it are play-by-play descriptions of tense innings and the even more 
thrilling portrayal of a man’s victory over himself. 


DENT, ANTHONY, editor. International Modern Plays. New York 10: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co. 1950. 318 pp. This is a collection of five European plays: Lady 
Julie, Hannele, The Life of the Insects, The Infernal Machine, and The Mask 
and the Face. One of the Everyman’s Library series. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. A Tale of Two Cities. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1950. 319 pp. $1.56. This is an abridged edition of the famous classic. 
It contains an introduction and notes. 

EATON, JEANETTE. Gandhi, Fighter Without a Sword. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Co. 1950. 253 pp. $3.00. Ths is an interesting story of one of 
the world’s greatest figures—the champion of countless thousands of down- 
trodden Indians. Here we see his greatness manifesting itself in every deed he 
performed. 

EVANS, MARY. Costume Throughout the Ages. Philadelphia 5: J. P. Lippincott 
Co. 1950. 376 pp. $5.00. This is a revision and enlargement of an earlier 
hook for every one interested in dress design, theatrical costume, and social 
history. Mary Evans, who has spent many years in long and careful study 
of costume as it has evolved through the ages, has here gathered together the 
\ighlights of the fascinating story of humanity’s innate love for adornment. She 
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has shown the close association of dress with art, literature, and. religion; and 
by numerous examples she has established the relation between evolving 
styles of dress and social, political, economic, and geographic conditions. 

The first section outlines the development of dress from Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman times to the present day. The second section describes in detail 
the national costumes of the European countries, Russia, China, Japan, India, 
the East Indies, of Eskimos, Mexicans, ‘and Amerindians. The new edition 
contains many additional illustrations and a whole new section on American 
costume from the Seventeenth Century to 1950. 

FELSEN, H. G. Hot Rod. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 189 pp. $2.00. 
This book deals with a problem which is causing much alarm across the 
country—the problem of dare-devil, speed-crazed, danger-defying teen-age 
drivers. Although this book is fictional, it is based on. the experiences through 
the years of National Safety Council agents and workers and introduces the 
Council’s safety rules into its story. The National Safety Council has endorsed 
it—a unique recognition for any book to achieve. The book fits closely into 
the extensive safety campaigns in our schools. The lessons it teaches will 
make an indelible impression on all who read it. Teen-agers who drive will 
learn safe driving attitudes and habits from it, while non-drivers can be 
taught, through it, right attitudes before they touch a wheel. The climax of 
the book has terrific impact. It is strong medicine, perhaps, but people who 
know and who have been battling this problem—one, after all, of life and 
death—tell us that no softer approach could accomplish the same effect. 

FENNER, P. R., editor. Indians, Indians, Indians. New York 17: Franklin Watts, 
Inc. 1950. 288 pp. $2.50. This is a collection of sixteen fascinating Indian 
stories—glimpses of Indian villages, Indian ways of living, and Indians hunt- 
ing and fighting. Here you read about a silent war party stalking down a dim 
forest trail; a handful of raiders creeping up on a lonely white settlement, 
a tribe at home in its own village celebrating a hunting festival, friendly 
Indians helping the white pioneers, modern Indians on their reservations, 
and many other thrilling and interesting stories spellbinding not only to youth 
but to adults as well. 

FERGUSSON, HARVEY. Grant of Kingdom. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Co. 1950. 319 pp. $3.00. This is a novel based on the story of the Old South- 
west in transition from wilderness to frontier and then to an organized com- 
munity. It is filled with characters typical of the Old New Mexico. It is the 
story of Jean Ballard, an uncouth Yankee, and his wife, the beautiful and 
aristocratic Dona Consuelo Coronel, whose dowry, a Royal Spanish Grant‘ of 
2,000 square miles of wilderness, forms the basis for the story. 

FIFE, HERZL. Tales Worth Telling. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1950. 284 pp. 
$1.72. These twenty-four tales, selected from great masters of story making, 
are written for readers whose vocabulary range is limited—about the eighth 
year of school. Each story is short enough for classroom reading and each 
has a comprehensive test of ten short-answer questions as well as questions 
for classroom discussion. 
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FRANKL, LEE. Exterior-Interior Finish for the Small House. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall. 1950. 106 pp. This text for classes in woodworking, carpentry, and home 
construction describes and illustrates with profuse drawings the exterior an: 
interior trim for a specific small home. In recent years visual training tech- 
niques have scored unusual success. The author follows the same visual method 
that has earned widespread endorsement for the two preceding texts in his 
Basic Industrial Series. In this: book, a specific house was framed, sheathed, 
and insulated. In this latest text, the same house is finished and trimmed. This 
Industry Engineered House was designed by Gordon Lorimer, A.I.A., for the 
program sponsored by the Producers’ Council, Inc., and by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

FURMAN, A. L., editor. Young Readers’ Adventure Stories. New York 10; Lan- 
tern Press. 1950. 192 pp. $2.50. Here are ten stirring stories for young readers. 

GAGEY, E. M. The San Francisco Stage. New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press. 1950. 
280 pp. $3.50. This is a history of the stage in San Francisco, encompassing 
all types of entertainment. It is in reality an unfolding of the lives and careers 
of the many actors, entertainers, playwrights, and producers, some of whom won 
much of their early fame on the San Francisco stage. 

GAIL, O. W. By Rocket to the Moon. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 315 pp. 
$2.75. This is a fascinating and absorbing adventure story which moves swiftly 
from beginning to end. The story is based on the latest scientific speed-producing 
invention—the rocket. 

Germany, 1947-1949. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1950. 673 pp. $3.25. 
This is a comprehensive presentation in documents of the story of American 
policy towards Germany during the period from January, 1947, to September, 
1949, They are presented in topical arrangement with only the less important 
passages omitted from the longer documents. A few documents of the earlier 
period are included because of their continuing relation to the later period. 
About fifty pages of this “volume are devoted to the program of education. 


GILBERT, VIRGINIA. Virginia Reel. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 
254 pp. $3.00. This is the story of how an impecunious but ingenious mother 
raised three daughters in a small Virginia town told by the eldest daughter, now 
a veteran actress of twenty-five. 

GOULD, R. E. Yankee Boyhood. New York 1: W. W. Norton and Co. 1950. 251 pp. 
$3.00. This is the author’s story of his boyhood seventy years ago on a rock- 
strewn Maine farm. While the author states that life was hard in those days, 
he adniits that there was more than enough fun. 


GRODZINS, MORTON. Americans Betrayed. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1949. 
461 pp. $5.00. This volume is concerned with a single decision of the U. S. 
Government to evacuate Japanese Americans from the Pacific Coast during the 
early months of World War H and herd them into barbed wire enclosures at 
various locations inland. This volume—the social and political history of a 
single decision—attempts both to point out a method of studying this decision- 
making process and to illustrate the insights that may be achieved from this 
study. 
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HALL, OAKLEY. So Many Doors. New York 22: Random House. 1950. 302 pp. 
$3.00. This novel is an adventure and a challenge, the story of lovers who 
taught each other to hate. There wis Baird, who drove his confused daughter 
away to seek what comfort she could from a stranger; there was Jack Ward, 
for whom winning a woman was easy, but life with her unbearable. 


HAMMETT, C. T. Your Own Book of Campcraft. New York 22: Pocket Books, Jr., 
1230 Sixth Ave. 1950. 25c. This book presents the know-how of camping in 
such a manner as to be completely understandable by the teenagers for whom 
the book has been written. 


HENRIQUES, ROBERT. Too Little Love. New York 17: Viking Press. 1950. 566 pp. 
$3.75. This is a panoramic story of England ‘and changes that occurred over 
two centuries. It is the story of the fading of the great estates and the Hunt, 
the depression days of the 1930’s, the days of the Munich Pact when all the 
people of England saw one world crumbling and another emerging, and of the 
England of 1948. This is a novel of how life in England on all its levels is 
lived today. " 


HEUMAN, WILLIAM. Fighting Five. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1950. 
189 pp. $2.50. This is a story of a basketball star, Jay Blaisdell, who went to 
a small college and who had nothing but contempt for the small institution. 
However, through the influence of the coach, Jay’s attitude was changed and 
he became largely responsible for his team’s undefeated season and its invitation 
to play in the ‘national tournament. 


HOBSON, L. Z. The Other Father. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1950. 307 pp. 
$3.00. This novel of family life explores the hidden relationship between a 
father and daughter. Andrew Dynes and his family are normal, good, decent 
people. Yet, beneath the surface of their lives, there exists a darkness which 
is gradually revealed. 


HODGKIN, ELIOT, compiler. A Pictorial Gospel. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
1950. 212 pp. $3.50. This is the story in words and pictures of the life of Christ. 
The right-hand pages are devoted to illustrations with the words of the New 
Testament on the pages opposite the illustrations. 


HOLBROOK, S. H. The Yannkee Exodus. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 412 
pp. $5.00. This is the story of Yankee ingenuity, their contribution to the charac- 
ter of the United States, “salvation by works,” and their westward migration 
since the 18th century. Over 2,000 Yankees are described by name in this story 
of their migration to New York and the Middle Atlantic States, the Middle 
West, Far West, Southwest, and even into the South. Here you read of such 
persons as Moses Cleaveland, John Noyes, Horace Mann, Hetty Green, Jim Fisk, 
Joseph Glidden, Luther Tibbetts, Philip D. Armour, Sanford Dole, Marshall 
Fields, Josiah Bushnell Grinnell, Charles Sumner, Lucy Stone, and many others. 


HOROWITZ, CAROLINE. Forty Rainy-Day Games. New York 19: Hart Publishing 
Co. 1950. 96 pp. $1.25. This book contains forty play projects for boys and girls 
between the ages of 9 and 14 or even older. These activities are particularly 
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suitable for indoor, quiet fun, but any of them will occupy any active boy or 
girl, indoors or outdoors. Simple play ideas are featured with safe materials— 
simple materials such as pencils, scissors, glue, needle, thread, and cord which 
can be found in almost every home. The author has placed the materials di- 
rectly over the explanation of the play project so that the pupil can tell at a 
glance exactly what may be needed in working out the idea. 

Boys will be thrilled to build a sun dial, bulletin board, canteen, helicopter, 
kite, and string-winder, stamp folder, etc. Girls will be delighted to make a 
braided mat, a doll house, novelty jewelry, a puppet theatre, and an artificial 
flower corsage. 

HULL, HELEN, editor. The Writer's Book. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1950. 371 pp. $4.00. Here is the last word on the art and business of writing. 
Forty eminent authorities—each of them a recognized expert in his own special 
field—have contributed a wealth of practical information and shrewd analysis 
which has never before been available in a single volume. 

Among the forty odd pieces in this book, more than thirty were written 
expressly for this volume. This book should interest many people: people who 
are writing and who hope that someday their names will shine with the brilliance 
of these authors; people who like to listen to good talk from skilled craftsmen; 
anyone, in fact, who likes to read and write. 


HUNGERFORD, E. B. Forbidden Island. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Follett Co. 1950. 
256 pp. $2.50. This is the story of Barry Sturgess on the U..S. warship Susque- 
hanna with Commodore Perry on his expedition to Japan in 1853. Barry is 
seeking his twin brother Barney, who was shipwrecked off Okinawa the preceding 
year. It is full of suspense and all the color and pageantry of the Mikado’s empire. 

IRWIN, K. L. The Theory of Camping, New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1950. 
192 pp. $2.50. Here is a new text which answers the need for a restatement of 
the objectives and techniques of camping in the light of its growing recognition 
as an important and integral part of the general educational program. 

The purpose of this book is to provide a comprehensive view of the educa- 
tional aspects of organized camping, an understanding of the part camping 
can play in achieving the goals or aims of American education, and an ac- 
quaintance with specific methods by which camping can be utilized to achieve 
these goals or aims. The major emphasis, placed on the “why” and the ob- 
jectives of the program, creates a solid foundation on which the “hows” and 
specific organization and counseling techniques build clearly and naturally. As 
a result, it is useful to camp administrators for planning and for counselor 
training. In addition, it provides major students in the physical education and 
recreation field a basic survey of the subject. 

JOCZ, JACOB. The Jewish People and Jesus Christ. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
1949, 456 pp. $4.50. This volume is a study of the wwiinnship between the Jew- 
ish people and Jesus of Nazareth. 

JONES, C. R. Your Career in Motion Pictures, Television, Radio. New York 10: 
Sheridan House. 1950. 255 pp. $2.98, This is a survey of the job possibilities in 
motion pictures, television, and radio and the approaches to them. On top of 
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boy or his own thirty years’ experience in the motion picture industry, the author has 
rials— gone to the top ranking stars and professionals in every phase of picture mak- 
which ing and the allied arts. He has them to tell, from their own experience, just 
als di- how a newcomer can plan his career in these fields. 

1 at a Bob Hope’s key piece, Find Yourself, bares the basic facts about success 


in show business. Veronica Lake tells about Starting as an Extra in as down- 
copter to-earth a manner as Lorettta Young explains the job and qualifications of The 
4 Leading Woman. For those with a voice, Frank Sinatra shows how to Start 


<i Singing, and Gene Autry points out the demand for newcomers in roles featuring 

The Screen Cowboy. The various other professions, besides acting ind direct- 

ing, are covered in this book. Camera work, musical direction, costume design, | 
thers. public relations, still photography, screen playwriting and nontheatrical films 
iting. are dealt with by the leading practitioners in each field. Two dozen life imes 
pecial .of experience and success are here. Television is treated by Ford Bond, a pro- 
alysis ducer of shows in this new medium; and Gertrude Berg, writer and star of 


; “The Goldbergs,” a perennial radio and television serial, gives her advice about 
ritten entering radio. 


= KENNEDY, LUCY. The Sunlit Field. New York 16: Crown Publishers. 1950. 333 pp. 
ae $3.00. This novel is about the golden days when America was just coming of age. 
2 It is the story of Po O’Reilly, only 16, and Larry Wainwright stowed away on 
the Red Tanager bound for Brooklyn in 1857. It is the story of how Po and 
1950. Larry in Brooklyn and America struggled to grow up with their hopes and 
que- dreams. 
y is LAMBERT, JANET. Confusion—By Cupid. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
ding 1950. 192 pp. $2.25. Here the author has woven an intricate pattern into an 
pire. interesting story about young people and their love affairs. 
950. LARKIN, O. W. Art and Life in America. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1950. 


t of 565 pp. $7.95. This book is the history of this country from its beginning to 
the present told in terms of the painting, sculpture, and architecture and of 
the minor arts and crafts. The book contains 417 illustrations which in them- 
selves present a detailed pictorial survey. The author’s approach is social and 
technical. His over-all thesis is the enormous influence of art on the life of a 
young country and the country’s influence on the arts it first imported and 
later adopted, created, or developed. He presents art as a living and important 
tool for an advancing country with the leadership of the world on its strong 
shoulders. This book interestingly depicts a large segment of the moving social 
history of the United States. 

LAWRENCE, MILDRED. The Homemade Year. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1950. 217 pp. $2.25. This is the story of a gay, spirited city girl who goes to 
spend a year on her aunt’s heavily mortgaged farm in Pennsylvania. It is a 
story of hard work for the family but, with the girl in its: midst, there comes real 
help in her idea of putting some old buildings on the farm to a useful and pay- 
ing purpose. 

LeBOW, GUY. The Wrestling Scene. New York 3: Homecrafts, 799 Broadway. 1950. 
100 pp. $1.00. This book has been written for the wrestling fan to increase his 
knowledge and enjoyment of the game. With this complete coverage of wres- 
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tling, the average fan will be able to follow the sport both at the ringside and 
on television with a keener perception of the intricacies, developments, and 
personalities in what has become a nationwide sports craze. 


LEWIS, LLOYD. Captain Sam Grant. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1950. 512 - pp. 
$6.00. This is a story from U. S. Grant’s birth in a small village on the Ohio 
frontier to that triumphant day in 1861 when an inconspicuous and seemingly 
defeated man turned at bay against ill fortune and took the first steps in his 
comeback as a man and as a soldier. This is the story of Grant’s youth in the 
Middle West, of his days at West Point, of his courtship of Julia Dent on her 
Missouri plantation, and of “the little man with the big epaulets” going in to 
win first recognition in the Mexican War. Here is Grant in the long, troubled 
years after his resignation from the Army, until the call came in 1861. 

MARSH, I. T., and EHRE, EDWARD. Best Sports Stories—1950. New York 10: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 336 pp. $3.00. This is a collection of interesting 
sports stories covering baseball, football, boxing, basketball, golf, racing, 
hockey, skiing, and hunting—prize-winning stories of 1949. It also contains the 
best news story, the best news feature story, and the best magazine story on 
sports as well as a review of the sports year, the 1949 champions of all sports, 
and 30 of the year’s best sports pictures. 

McNEIL, H. J., and ZIMMER, D. S. Living Poetry. New York 10: Globe’ Book Co. 
1950. 588 pp. $2.84. This book is a large group of poems which have been 
selected for the meaning they have for the modern reader in the light of his 
own experience. In addition to the many poems, the book also contains a sec- 
tion on “A Guide to Poetry,” notes, and an index by poem titles and author 
names. 

MERRY, F. K. and R. V. The First Two Decades of Life. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers. 1950. 616 pp. $3.75. White this book is in a sense a revised edition 
of a work published a decade ago—From Infancy to Adolescence—actually it is 
practically a new book, extended now to cover the first twenty years. Based 
upon research findings from many fields of study, this volume discusses in 
considerable detail both physical and mental aspects of human development 
and their effects upon personality. The influence of different levels of growth is 
considered. The most important contribution of this book is its presentation of 
an integrated, continuous picture of growth and development from conception 
through adolescence, with relatively equal emphasis given to the various levels 
of development. 

MUSSELMAN, M. M. Get a Horse! Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 304 
pp. $3.95. This is the story of transition over the span of years when the first 
automobile was born and grew into the fabulous, ever-expanding industrial giant 
that it is today. It is the story not only of personalities but also of technical 
developments and ‘four-lane highways. Indexed. 

MYERS, R. E. The Long Crooked River. Boston 20: Christopher Publishing House. 

1950. 380 pp. $4.00. This is the story of a river (the Susquehanna in Penn- 

sylvania) and the valley through which it flows. Encountered in these pages 

one will find history, geography, folklore, geology, archaeology, biography, poetry, 
and a host of kindred subjects that are essential to the proper recounting of 
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the events that shaped and moulded the destinies of the people who lived. and 
died in the country watered by this meandering river. 


VNORVELL, G. W. The Reading Interests of Young People. Boston 16: D. C. Heath 
and Co. 1950. 270 pp. $3.50. This book is based on a twelve-year study of 
boys’ and girls’ reading interests. One of the most striking results is the dis- 
covery that only a fraction of the literary selections now widely used for class 
assignment in grades seven to twelve are suitable from the point of view of 
children’s interest. Equally important is the discovery that other selections, 
of equal literary merit but less widely used, are of great interest to children. 

Another very significant fact, amply demonstrated by the study, is that the 
reading interests of boys and girls differ markedly and should receive separate 
consideration if children are to be provided with satisfactory materials. The 
study shows that the present program in literature, unsatisfactory in many 
respects for girls, definitely discriminates against boys. It provides a very ex- 
tensive and specific guide to the teacher in choosing the selection to be taught 
in grades seven to twelve. It shows how to set up a successful program in litera- 
ture—a program that has been proved by careful testing to he highly popular 
both with pupils and with teachers. 


O’NEIL, HESTER. The Picture Story of Hawaii. Philadelphia 6: David McKay Co. 
1950. 52 pp. $2.50. This book in pictures and text describes many interesting 
things about the islands and their people. 


PAUCK, WILHELM. The Heritage of the Reformation. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 
1950. 312 pp. $4.00. The essays combined in this volume are addressed to the 
problem of Christianity furnishing the foundation of western civilization. They 
are to be read as contributions to an interpretation of Protestantism. The au- 
thor holds that the religious crisis of our times can be overcome only by a 
re-interpretation of the Christian tradition. 

PEATTIE, RODERICK. The Teaching of Geography. New York 1: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 1950. 197 pp. $1.90. While this is a textbook on methods, it is also 
a guide to the teacher already on the job. It is composed of the following twenty- 
three chapters: How to Study This Book; The Intangible Quality of Education; 
A Geographic Philosophy; Maps and Map Reading; Earth Relations; Teaching 
Climate and ‘Seasons; Land, Water, and Isolation; The Intellectual and Cul- 
tural Value of Physiography; Down to the Sea; Forests and Society; The Geog- 
raphy of Agriculture; Special Types of Farming; The Geography of Mining; 
Energy Sources; Materials of Industry; The Geography of Commerce; Teach- 
ing by Doing; A Fourth-Grade Lesson on Mountains; Teaching the Tropical 
Jungles—The Amazon; Teaching the Truth About China—And the World; A 
Study for the Upper Grades—Sweden; The Economy of South Africa—A Lesson 
in Teaching; and Teaching Regionalism: The End Product. 

PERRI, FRANCESCO. The Unknown Disciple. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 
329 pp. $3.50. Here is the story of Marcus, son of the Roman vice-governor of 
Judea who, after a life of debauchery and finally deserted by his friends, comes 
under the spell of the divine Savior of the world. It is he who lingered: after 
the arrest of Christ and slipping from his linen garment fled naked from the 
clutches of the raging mob—the mysterious disciple described in a few phrases 
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.in the Gospel of Mark. It is a novel of a great “trilogy of the faith” which shows 


the agony of the dying Roman world and the triumph of Christianity. It is . 
story filled with drama, adventure, and awe-inspiring scenes set against a vast. 


rich background. ; 

REDDING, J. S. They Came in Chains. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950 
320 pp. $3.50. This is the whole story of the American Negro, from his origins 
in Africa to the present. The author calls it an American success story. From 
the fetid holds of sailing ships, from long generations of slavery, from illiteracy, 
disfranchisement, lynch law, from discrimination in schools and houses and 
labor, the story is of the emergence of the Negro as an American citizen, first 
class. 
The author traces in detail the changing circumstances under which the 
Negro has lived in this country, giving close attention to the economic factors 
which have conditioned his existence and to the growth of the White conscience. 
His story moves with gathering speed through our own century, from the strict 
segregation in an army fighting to save democracy in World War I, down to 
the presidential executive orders of recent years attacking racial discrimination. 


REEVES, G. S. A Man from South Dakota. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1950. 257 pp. $3.00. The author relates his experience in operating a ranch in 
the Black Hills Country of South Dakota. Inspiration is found in his account 
of his successful struggles with drought, floods, and especially his own inexperi- 
ence. Yet the knowledge he acquired through facing and solving difficulties and 
unfamiliar problems over a period of many years had the effect of transforming 
him into an extremely rugged individual. 

REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. Courtroom. New York 16: Farrar, Straus, and Co. 1950. 
433 pp. $3.75. This is the story of Samuel S. Leibowitz, one of America’s famous 
criminal lawyers. It is a story told in the trials of men and women for whose 
lives he battled. In some 20 years of practice, he defended over a hundred people 
accused of first degree murder. Of these, only one went to the electric chair. 
Here is the inside story of the “Scottsboro Case,” the story of Bruno Hauptmann, 
and others. Here the reader may follow the legal artistry of a master criminal 


lawyer at work. 


ROBERTS, R. W.; ANGERER, C. L.; MOSES, J. L.; GREGORY, R. W. Modern 


Farming. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 608 pp. $3.00. This book is 
designed for use throughout the nation. It does not contain all the answers to 
the many problems that arise on the individual farms throughout the land, but 
does include some of the more important recommendations and practices -in 
use by the better farmers of the country. The information and recommenda- 
tions shown in this book are taken largely from the publications of the various 
state and Federal agricultural experiment stations. A list of references used in 
the compilation of this volume is shown at the end of each chapter. The refer- 
ences included in these lists contain much supplementary information that will 
be helpful in finding a solution to the problems of the individual farming business. 


KOEDER, BILL. Jackie Robinson. New York 3: ‘A. S. Barnes and Co. 1950. 183 pp. 


$2.50. This fascinating story is based on the best in American sportsmanship, 
merit, and fair play. It is a story that tells about something that has never hap- 
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pened before. Here is the story of a colored boy who rode to training camp for 
sixteen hours without any food to become the most valuable player in the Na- 
tional League. 

SAMPSON, ARTHUR. Ted Williams. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1950. 190 
pp. $2.50. Here is the story of Ted Williams, twice winner of the Most Valuable 
Player award and of a $100,000 a year salaried player. 


SCHERF, C. H. Our Standard of Living. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1950. 544 
pp. $2.84. This book was written primarily for the teacher and the student who 
want to know why. Students will read this book mainly for information; but it 
is just as important to have them discuss the questions and problems at the 
end of each chapter. Some of these are fact questions, but most of them are 
problems to be solved. Embodied in the text are questions for the student. The 
fluor talks are to stimulate preparation for oral expression of ideas the student 
may have. The author believes that subject matter is not mastered adequately 
until we have organized it for presentation to others. Hence the floor talks and 
themes. For students who prefer to argue, plenty of material is furnished for | 
debate. 
sible because the rules of these games are relatively stable as compared to the 
rules of team games. The ten activities included in this book were chosen be- 
cause they are quite universally played and are capable of being included in 

SCHOLZ, JACKSON. Keystone Kelly. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1950. 
250 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a young baseball player on the way up. It 
tells what Bill Kelly, signing a $25,000 bonus contract, had to overcome in his 
work on the farm club and in the big league team. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR. Great Short Stories. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1950. 544 pp. $1.72. This is a selection of 28 short stories presented under three 
groupings: America (15), Great Britain (8), and other countries (5). The 
first part of the book discusses “What Is a Short Story,” “How a Short Story 
Is Written,” “How to Read a Short Story,” “What Is a Good Story,” and “A 
Glossary of Terms Used in Talking about the Short Story.” Also included is 
a list of other stories. 

SHAW, J. H.; TROESTER, C. A., JR.; and GABRIELSEN, M. A. Individual Sports 
for Men. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co. 1950. 405 pp. The purpose of this 
book is to provide a guide to be used in preparing young men to teach individual 
sports to themselves and others. It is aimed at making available in one place 
the minimum essentials for a number of individual sports and focuses attention 
on methods for developing players from the beginner’s level to an intermediate 
level of competence—a level of sufficient skill and understanding to insure the 
individual’s continued participation in these sports. 

The average physical education candidate is better versed in team games than 
in individual games because of his high-school sports participation. Therefore, 
the aim of each, sport chapter in this book is to show how to play the game, as 
well as to teach it to others. Competence on a “required program” level as com- 
pared to a varsity competition level is the minimum aim in each instance. 

fn order to make the presentation even more functional, the essential rules 
of each game have been woven into the context wherever feasible. This is pos- 

‘ . 
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school programs throughout the country. Furthermore, the facilities required ar: 
relatively simple and readily available either indoors or outdoors in most com- 
munities. Almost all are played by both sexes and are adapted to all ages. 
Boxing and wrestling have not been included because of the dangers inherent 
in these sports when inexpertly handled. Skiing and other winter sports have 
not been included because of their regional nature and the considerable amount 
of special equipment required. This exclusion does not imply that any or all of 
these sports should not be included in a program where adequate facilities and 
well trained leaders are available. 


SHEEHAN, DONALD. The Making of American History. Book I, “The Emergence 
of a Nation”; Book II, “Democracy in an Industrial World.” New York 19: Dry- 
den Press. 1950. 700 pp., total of both volumes. $2.40 each. Book I constitutes 
350 pages in one volume and Book II, the balance of the total pages in another 
volume. This anthology is offered with the hope that it will form a useful sup- 
plement to textbooks in American history. Significant excerpts have been culled 
from the outstanding studies of several generations of our best scholars and 
combined into a whole, illustrating the major developments in American society 
and government. At each focal point in the narrative of our national develop- 
ment, a selection is presented from the work of an expert whose special insight 
or ability contribute to both understanding and interest. Although these 
specialists may have highly personalized views, an effort has been made to in- 
clude only those writings which have gained a general acceptance among histo- 
rians. Book I is divided into four parts: “The Colonial Heritage,” “The Founda- 
tions of the Republic,” “Nationalism and Democracy,” and “The Failure of 
Compromise.” Book II is divided into five parts: “The Aftermath,” “The Rise of 

- Industrial America,” “Voices in Respectful Protest,” “Prelude and Finale,” and 
“The New Deal and One World.” f 


SHOEMAKER, S. M. The Church Alive. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 
160 pp. $1.50. The author makes a critical analysis of the church in today’s 
world. He believes that church is the most important institution on earth but 
that those within it must bestir themselves from mediocrity and spiritual inef- 
fectiveness. He states: “It is my belief that we are living in a day when, if we 
would stir up the fires within us, orthodox Christianity might come into its own.” 

SHUTE, NEVIL. The Legacy. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1950. 308 
pp. $3.00. This is a novel about Jean Paget with an unexpected inheritance who 
was drawn from England back to Malaya to the man who risked his life to 
help her. It is the story of two young people working together in the birth of a 
new country—the Queensland hills in Australia. 


SIDNEY, WILLIAM. The Good Tidings. New York 16: Farrar, Straus and Co. 1950. 
370 pp. $3.00. This is a novel of the troubled days preceding Christ’s ministry, 
portraying a land in turmoil and a people waiting for the Messiah. It is the 
story of John the Baptist, of the days of Augustus and Tiberius, and of Miriam 
and Tola, the former a childhood friend of John and the latter a youthful patriot. 

SIMENON, GEORGES. The Snow Was Black. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 
246 pp. $2.75. This is a somber study of a young man’s perverse egotism and 
his search for destiny in the depths of human degradation. 
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sNEAD, SAM. How To Hit a Golf Ball. Garden City, New York: Blue Ribbon 
Books. 1950. 80 pp. $1.00. Here “Slammin’ Sam” tells when and how he uses 
each club. He explains every type of shot and every kind -of lie. Illustrated. 


STAFFORD, G. T. Preventive and Corrective Physical Education. New York 3: 
A. S. Barnes and Co. 1950. 320 pp. $3.75. The text builds a program through 
(1) a clear presentation of the physiology of exercise, (2) thorough coverage 
of the effects of disease and malformation on the body, (3) emphasis on the in- 
tegration of preventive measures in the regular physical education program, and ‘ 
(4) a complete discussion of physical therapy. 

Corrective exercises—the basic tool of any program—are found through- 
out the text, together with directions for prescription and administration, guides 
to fatigue limits, and‘ outline of a complete program of treatment of handi- 
capped individuals. 

This new and. completely revised edition incorporates the tremendous ad- 
vances made in the field during World War II. Special sections have been added 
on program building and cerebral palsy as well as a wealth of new material in 
every chapter. 

STANNARD, W. H. My Christian Responsibility. Boston 20: Christopher Publishing 
House. 1950. 70 pp. $1.75. This short book consists of discussions of four ac- 
tions in every Christian’s life: what he does, says, thinks, and believes. 

STINETORF, L. A. White Witch Doctor. Philadelphia 7: Westminster Press. 1950. 
276 pp. $3.00. This is the story of Ellen Burton’s twenty-five years as a medical 
missionary in the Congo. It is also the story of a group of people who seemed 
to be separated from one another by widely varying concepts of sin and virtue, 
ugliness and beauty, and yet were tied to each other and to all people everywhere 
by the supreme bond of humanity. 

STRONG, JOANNA. Favorite Folktales and Fables. New York 19: Hart Publishing 
Co. 1950. 96 pp. $1.25. These stories are addressed to boys and girls between 
the ages of seven and twelve. It is a collection of those wonderful stories that 
thrilled us all when we were children. These stories are every child’s birthright. 
The wonderfully perceptive fables of Aesop, the charming Greek myths of Echo, 
Narcissus, and Atlanta, the endeared tales of Rip Van Winkle, the Pied Piper, 
and Robert Bruce—these all belong to every child. Not only.do they open up to 
him a world of delight and fascination, but they also have an important place 
in his education, for these time-honored tales are part of the world’s great litera- 
ture. To enhance the comprehension, each story is accompanied by a full-page 
illustration. 

STUART, JESSE. Hie to the Hunters. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 
265 pp. $3.00. This is the story of the hearty individualism of life among fox 
hunters and tobacco farmers of Kentucky. It is not only the story of the people 
of Plum Grove whose humor, sadness, and excitement make interesting reading, 
but also the chronicle of.a region: the Kentucky hill country, perhaps the last 
section of the United States where the tradition of the pioneer is still intact, 
a tradition of simple toil and simple pleasures. 

TENNYSON, A. L. Poems. Two volumes. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. Re- 
vised. 1949. Vol. I, 430 pp.; Vol. II, 464 pp. These volumes include practically 
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all of Tennyson’s poems placed as nearly as possible in order of date of publi- 
cation or composition, giving the readers a general view of the chronology o! 
Tennyson’s poems. The series is edited by Mildred Bozman as two publication. 
in Everyman’s Library. Indexed. 


THOMAS, DAVID, editor. Young Readers Sports Stories. New York 10: Lantern 
Press. 1950. 189 pp. $2.50. This book contains ten sports stories prepared es- 
pecially for young readers. They are wholesome, interesting, and stimulating 
character-building stories which mirror some phase of the lives and problem; 
of growing boys and girls. F 

THOMPSON, JEFF, editor. Jolly Jokes and Jingles for Boys and Girls. New York 
19: Hart Pub. Co. 1950. 96 pp. $1.25. Here is a collection of fun for stay-in- 
bed days, life-of-the-party jokes, puns and boners, humorous rhymes, and fifty 
cartoon illustrations. It will appeal to the boy or girl between 9 and 14 years 
old and to older ones as well. 

TREASE, GEOFFREY. The Secret World. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1950. 243 pp. $2.50. This is the story of Roger and Jil Shelford, English 
twins, who, having heard that their father, a master stone mason helping to 
build a cathedral in Norway, had been killed in a fall, secretly sailed for 
Norway. It is the story of the plotting of their Uncle Thomas in the days of 
the Hanseatic League. 

TROESTER, C. A. Everyday Games for Children. Dansville, New York: F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co. 1950. 336 pp. $2.75. This book is written for persons interested 
in guiding the games and play activities of children from the kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. The first three chapters deal with the philosophy, 
planning, and organizing of games, while the other eight chapters present 
several hundred games classified as to types. The material is organized so 
that the reader can quickly determine (1) the grades to which an activity is 
adaptable, (2) the type of activity and size of play area necessary, and (3) 
the equipment required. A special effort has been made to describe clearly 
and thoroughly the specific formation and action necessary for successfully 
playing each game. Illustrative diagrams and photographic reproductions are 
used to clarify play formations. The index will assist in selecting games suit- 
able for each grade level, Included in the book are all types of games: dramatic 
games and story plays; singing games; hide, chase, and tag games; relays, 
stunts, and pyramids; ball games; athletic games; classroom games; and party 
games. 

United States Government Organization Manual, 1950-51. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 663 pp. $1.00. This Man- 
ual covers the creation and organization, functions and activities of all branches 
of the government. The material in it has been approved by the department: 
and agencies themselves and includes the names and titles of the adminis- 
trative officials. It contains a literal print of the Constitution of the United 
States, its signers, and amendments. A section of the ‘Congress includes a 
discussion of powers of Congress, the enactment of laws, and a list of Senator: 
and Representatives. In addition to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
the section on courts covers lower constitutional courts, the legislative courts, 
and a list of the judicial circuits and judges of the Circuit Courts of Appeals. 
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Comprehensive statements on the nine executive departments and the in- 
dependent establishments picture the organization of the government on July 
1, including changes made pursuant to the President’s Reorganization Plans 
of 1950. Field offices and addresses are listed for many Of the departments and 
agencies. 

Included in the Manual are 37 charts showing the organization of the 
Government, the Senate, the House of Representatives, the departments, and 
major independent agencies. A list of several hundred representative pub- 
lications shows the types of published material available from government 
establishments. Important to researchers is the Appendix on executive agencies 
and functions of the Federal government abolished, transferred, or terminated 
subsequent to March 4, 1933. Statements on twenty-two selected international 
organizations also appear in the 1950-51 edition of the Manual. + 


VELIKOVSKY, IMMANUEL. Worlds in Collision. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 

1950. 415 pp. $4.50. This is a book of wars in the celestial sphere that took 

' place in historical times. The book describes two acts of great drama: one 
that occurred 34 to 35 centuries ago and the other in the eighth century 
before the present era—26 centuries ago. The historical-cosmological story of 
this book is based on the evidence of historical texts of many people on clas- 
sical literature, on epics of northern races, on sacred books, on tradition and 
folklore of primitive people, on old astronomical inscriptions and charts, on 
archaeological finds, and on geological and paleontological material. According 
to the author, the worst series of catastrophies befell this earth in the days 
of Moses and of Joshua about 1500 B. C. 

WALLACE, FRANCIS. Big League Rookie. Philadephia 7: Westminster Press. 
1950. 186 pp. $2.50. This is a dramatic tale of a big league training camp in 
Florida. It is the story of the “ups and downs” of Luke Coss fighting grimly 
for a place in baseball. 


WALSH, CHAD. Early Christians of the 21st Century. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers. 1950. 188 pp. $2.00. The first part of this book attempts to demon- 
strate that modern civilization is on the wane; it shows how Christianity will 
emerge with new vigor after its long hibernation so that Christians of the 
2lst century will manifest the dedication and buoyancy possessed by the early 
Christians of the lst century. In the second part, the effort of a rejuvenated 
Christianity upon the new civilization is projected. 

WHITE, GILBERT. The Natural History of Selborne. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1949. 320 pp. This volume, edited by R: M. Lockley, presents the 
natural history of Selborne through the trained eyes of both a scientist and 
countryman. The volume is footnoted and indexed. One of the Everyman’s 
Library series. 

WHITE, LYNN. Educating Our Daughters. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1950. 178 pp. $2.50. The author believes that colleges should have a program 
of education for women that is different from that for men. He presents it 
as a challenge to colleges. He points out that there is a prevalent belief 
that higher education is something like spinach which can be profitably ab- 
sorbed without reference to the gender of the absorbent. In‘ this book, he 
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has probed into the problems facing the modern woman and studied thos: 
bearing upon education. This book will interest not only professional educator: 
but, even more so, thoughtful parents who are puzzled about the education o' 
their daughters. 


WILLIAMS, J. F., and WETHERILL, G. G. Personal and Community Hygien: 
Applied. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co. 1950. 622 pp. The first five 
chapters present the nature of the health problem with which individuals are 
confronted, the psychological aspects of human behavior as they explain in- 
dividual health conduct, fundamental biological facts that every person must 
take into account, and the meaning and uses of science in living at one’s best. 
The next ten chapters discuss in a systematic way the data of personal hygiene 
with special attention to fitness and exercise, posture, fatigue, rest, relaxation, 
nutrition, ‘the respiratory system and. its care, the heart and its work, the 
endocrine glands and what they mean, care of the skin and excretory system, 
the nerves and emotions, hygiene of the mouth, nose, eye, ear, and throat, and 
the sexual aspects of life.. Beginning with Chapter 16 the text considers com- 
munity hygiene. The student is introduced to the new concepts that now 
operate in the community control of disease. The old and persistent enemies 
of man are described with particular attention to the causes and prevention 
of diseases that attack him. The procedures of modern science in controlling 
diseases are examined in detail and the services of public health agencies at 
the local, state, and federal levels are explained. The work of professional 
persons in combating disease is considered and the development of special 
efforts or campaigns against the great killers of mankind is described. The 
characteristics of a healthful community are examined and the action of 
groups to make a good place to live is developed. A chapter is devoted to 
the voluntary health agencies and the official health agencies with an inquiry 
into the ways in which veople work together to get the kind of community 
that they desire to have. Included also are questions and exercises and se- 
lected readings at the end of each chapter, a suggested list of topics for 
term reports or discussion, and an index. 


WILLIAMS, J. F. Personal Hygiene Applied. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders 
Co. 1950. Ninth edition. 483 pp. In this ninth edition, the first five chapters 
present the meaning of health; chapter VI discusses fitness and exercise; 
chapter VII, posture fatigue, rest, and relaxation; chapter VIII, food and 
nutrition; chapter IX, air, respiration, and health; chapter X, the heart and 
its work; chapter XI, the glands and what they mean; chapter XII, the 
skin and the excretory system; chapter XIII, the nerves and emotions; chap- 
ter XIV, the mouth, throat, nose, eyes, and ears; chapter XV, sex; and chapter 
XVI, prevention in specific diseases. Included in this text for college students 
are questions and exercises, selected readings, a suggested list of topics for 
term reports or discussion, and an index. 


WILSON, LEON. This Boy Cody. New York 17: Franklin Watts. 1950. 235 pp. 
$2.50. This is a story of a Cumberland Mountain family in Tennessee. Boys 
and girls will not only enjoy reading ‘this book, but will also gain a knowl- 
edge of how these people lived and enjoyed life even in its simplest form. 
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WINTERS, M. K. The Ask-Me Book of Best-Loved Fairy Tales. New York 19: 
Hart Publishing Co. 1950. 96 pp. $1.25. After each of the fourteen stories, 
there are a number of simple questions which the reader is to ask the pupil. 
Many of these questions can be answered by a simple Yes or No, but others 
give the pupil an opportunity to verbalize at length. This is not only pleasurable, 
but it also is good grounding for thought-expression. While intended primarily 
for the pupils, the book will be found interesting and helpful to the slow 
reader in the junior high school. 

WINWAR, FRANCES. The Immortal Lovers. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1950. 344 pp. $4.00. This is a biography of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning. In this story the author traces the lives of the Brownings from 
their separate, but similar, childhoods through their romance and the years 
of their marriage. Contains a bibliography and is indexed. 

ZIM, H. S. Owls. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1950. 68 pp. $2.00. The 
author in text and pictures explains peculiar qualities of the owl—its keen 
eyes both in daylight and dark, its remarkable hearing, its powerful talons, 
and its silent fights which make it such a deadly hunter. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 

Administrators Conference on School Health. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Office 
of Education, Fed. Sec. Agcy., Att. of Frank S. Stafford. 1950. 42 pp. Report 
of a tri-state conference on school health administration problems, held at 
Stony Brook, N. Y., in January, 1950. 

Air-Age Teaching Topics for High School Subjects. Washington 25, D. C.: Avia- 
tion Educ. Div., Off. of Aviation Development, Civil Aeronautics Admin. 106 
pp. Suggested units for inclusion in major subject areas of the high-school 
curriculum. 

American Cancer Society, Inc., Publications of the, 47 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N. Y. The following materials can be secured from the division office of the 
American Cancer Society in your state. 

“Why Learn About Cancer?” 

“Make It a Habit ...For Life!”—Poster—Descriptive sheet 
“101 Answers to Your Questions about Cancer” 

“Facing the Facts about Cancer” 

“Suggestions on What to Teach About Cancer” 

American Dental Association, Publications of the, 222 East Superior St., Chicago 
11, Il. 

G5—Home Care of the Mouth. 25 copies, 25c; 50 copies, 45c; 100 copies, 
80c. 

S5—Your Teeth—How They Grow. 25 copies, $3.37; 50 copies, $5.80; 
100 copies, $4.35. 

P11—Orthodontics: Questions and Answers. 25 copies, $1.50; 50 copies, 
$2.50; 100 copies, $4.35. 

G7—Your Guide to Dental. Health. 25 copies, $2.95; 50 copies, $5.00; 
100 copies, $8.60. 

Apprenticeship Past and Present—A Story of Apprentice Training in the Skilled 
Trades Since Colonial Days. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., Govt. Print. 
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Off. 28 pages. 15c. Prepared by Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department 
of Labor. Traces the development of apprenticeship in this country from the 
time prior to the Industrial Revolution to the time since the enactment of 
the National Apprenticeship Law. 

Approaches to Differentiated Guidance in Reading. Philadelphia 22, Pa.: The 
Reading Clinic, Dept of Psychology, Temple Univ. 1950. 18 pp. 60c. Reprinted 
from Education. Includes lengthy bibliography. 

ARMSBY, H. H. A Survey of Co-operative Engineering Education. (Bltn. 1949, 
No. 15.) Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 66 pp. 
25c. The development of current: patterns of organization and administration, 
philosophy and objectives of a co-operative type of education that affords 
opportunity to acquire the art of human relations as well as the science of 
technical knowledge. 

Aviation Books (1950 Catalogue). Los Angeles 26: Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 
Sunset Blvd. An annotated listing of books on many phases of eronautics 
available from the publisher. 

Aviation Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Aviation Educ. Div., Off. of Aviation 
Development, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 1949. 54 pp. A report of the 
AASA Workshops in Aviation Education beld in connection with the 1949 
regional conventions. Implications of the air age for education, responsibilities 
of administrators for aviation education, and approaches to integration with 
present curriculums and teacher training. Supplemented by sources of aid 
and materials. 

BARKER, SIR ERNEST. British Constitutional Monarchy. New York 20: British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1950. 28 pp. A political scientist 
views the British constitutional monarchy and points out the secret of its 
survival and the source of its strength. 

BENNE, K. D.; BRADFORD, L. P.; LIPPITT, R. Group Dynamics and Social 
Action. New York 10: Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith, 212 Fifth 
Ave. 1950. 64 pp. A case study and analysis to illustrate increased social 
intelligence through scientific methods of problem solving within a group. 

Better Medical Care That You Can Afford. Washington, D. C.: Democratic National 
Committee, 1200 18th St., N. W. A plea for national health insurance. 

Bibliography of Railway Literature. Washington 6, D. C.: Assn. of Amer. Railroads. 
Transportation Bldg. 1950. 48 pp. An annotated, selected, and classified bib- 
liography of juvenile books, general literature, model railroading, statistics, 
travel periodicals, and employee publications. 

Bicycle Safety in Action. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 48 pp. 50c. Bicycle safety as part of the school 
program. 

PBRUMBAUGH, A. J. The Accrediting Agencies Face Their Common Problems. 
Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W. 
1950. 33 pp. Reprinted from The Educational Record. A clear and frank state- 

ment of the problems accrediting procedures and a summary of recommended 
approaches. 

BURDETTE, F. L. Lobbyists in Action. Washington 4, D. C.: National Capitol 

Publishers, Inc., P. O. Box 7706. 1950. 61 pp. 75c. Procedures of pressure 
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of basic curriculum problems... 


A Functional 
Curriculum 


for Youth 


William B. Featherstone, Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Rather than being primarily a report of what others have 
thought and said, this book represents a keenly evaluative study 
on the part of the author. He develops an inclusive concept of 
the curriculum based on four functions: integration, supple- 


mentation, exploration, and specialization. 


The distinctive nature of the secondary school curriculum is 
shown in relation to the educational activities of non-school 


agencies and institutions. A critical analysis of bases for devel- 


oping a functional curriculum is included, and divergent views 
concerning the role of various persons in curriculum-planning 


are appraised carefully. 
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groups to influence Congress in the determination of governmental policy 
and decisions. The role of lobbyists in popular government and under the 
“Regulation of Lobbying Act.” 

Business Size and the Public Interest. New York 20: National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49th St. A study of business structure and its relation to 
public interest—an analysis of the forces which have brought business struc- 
ture to its present state. i 

California Schools. Sacramento: State Dept. of Educ. May, 1950. 59 pp. A report 
on teacher supply and demand in California, showing the percentage of 
emergency and regular credentials in use at both secondary and elementary 
levels. June, 1950. Laws of 1950 relating to the California public school system. 
July, 1950.. Report on First Regional Conference on Conservation of Natural 
Resources. 

Cancer News. New York 4: American Cancer Society, Inc., 47 Beaver St. May, 
1950. Considerable space in this issue is devoted to the school program for 
cancer education. Kits and materials available from the Society are described 
and are indicative of a long-range plan of public education. 


CARNINE, H. J. Instrumental Music Housing. Laramie: College of Education, 
University of Wyoming. 1950. 36 pp. 50c. Recommendations and specifications 
for band and orchestra rooms and audio-visual aids. 

Choral Octavos. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co. 

No. 1700. “Be Our Guide Through Life, Dear Lord.” S.A.T.B. 15c. 
No. 1702. “Dear Christians, One and All Rejoice.” S.A.T.B. 18c. 
No. 1696. “In Steadfast Faith I Stand.” S.A.T.B. 15c. 

No. 1705. “The Lamb That Was Slain for Us.” S.A.T.B. 22c. 

No. 1703, “O Whither Shall I Flee?” S.A.T.B. 18c. 

No. 1701. “Six Chorales by Bach.” S.A.T.B. 18c. 

No. 3039. “Sweet Colleen.” T.T.B.B. 18c. 

No. 1704. “Why Art Thou Cast Down, O My Spirit?” S.A.T.B. 18c. 

Circulating Exhibitions. New York 19: The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St. 
A catalog of exhibitions and teaching materials available to public institutions. 

Contemporary Britain. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 1950.48 pp. Illus. A concise view of Britain as it is today. 

Co-operative Research and Curriculum Improvement. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1950. 66 pp. A progress report-of 
an experimental general education project of the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Schools and the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. 

Current Problems in the Conduct of Foreign Policy. Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. 
of State, Office of Public Affairs, Div. of Publications. An address by George 
F. Kennan reprinted from the Dept. of State Bulletin of May 15, 1950. 


DEAN, V. M., and GALBRAITH, J. K. Can Europe Unite? New York 16: Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St. 1950. 61 pp. 35c. Ties that bind and barriers that 
separate the countries of Europe. The part of the U. S. in forging a United 
Europe. 

Deft Driving. Dearborn, Mich.: Community Relations Dept., Ford Motor Co.. 

3000 Schaefer Rd. 1950. A pamphlet designed to develop proper attitudes 
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Announcing the second printing of 


THE THIRD 
Mental Measurements 


Yearbook 


Edited by Oscar Kirsen Bures 


® This latest volume in the well-known YEARBOOK series, now in the 
second printing, contains evaluations by specialists of objective tests 
published primarily from 1940-1947. Included also is a listing of 
methodology books with excerpts of published reviews. Greater. cov- 
erage and additional index information are only two of the new fea- 
tures of THE THIRD MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK. 


“One of the indispensable books for those who want to know 
the usefulness, validity and reliability of the tests that are being 
so widely used in many fields.”—-Educational Administration 
and Supervision 


“The sum total of information provided by the Yearbook rep- 
resents, better than any other single publication, the present 
status of Mental Measurement.”—Psychosomatic Medicine 


“Oscar Buros and Rutgers University are performing a signal 
service for the whole field of tests and measurements. The Third 
Mental Measurements Yearbook is a must book for every per- 
sonnel psychologist worthy of the name.”—Donald G. Paterson 


in Personnel Psychology 











A PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: 


705 tests the construction, use, and validity 
713 test reviews written for this of specific tests 
book Periodical Directory and Index 
785 excerpts of published book re- Publishers Directory and Index 
views Classified Index of Tests 


3368 book and journal references on Index of names 


1063 Pages, 714,” x 10”, $12.50 








Rutgers University Press 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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among young people who are learning to drive. Particularly for driver edu- 

cation courses. Prepared by the Center for Safety Education of New York Uni- 

versity. 
Department of State, Publications of, Group Relations Branch, Div. of Public Liaison, 

Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 

Extemporaneous Remarks of the Secretary of State before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on April 22, 1950. 

Breakdown. The story of Michael Shipkov in the Hands of the secret Soviet 
police. (Reprinted by the National Committee for Free Europe.) 

War and Peace. A statement by Dr. Malik before the General Assembly of 
UN in 1949, dealing with Andrei Vyshinsky’s proposals to condemn 
preparation for war and to conclude a pact for strengthening peace. 
(Issued by the National Committee for Free Europe, 301 Empire State 
Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1.) 

United States Policy in the Korean Crisis. 

Fact Sheet—Atomic Energy and Foreign Policy. 


Development of Library Services in New York State. Albany, New York: Univ. 
of the State of N. Y. 1949. 96 pp. A report of library service in New York, 
with an evaluation of present status and a regional plan for development. 

The Development of a Policy for Industrial Peace in Atomic Energy. Washington 
6, D. C.: National Planning Assn., 800 2lst St., N. W. 1950. 112 pp. $1.00 
each;, quantity discounts. Tracing the handling of labor relations in our 
atomic energy industry from wartime days to June 10, 1950, the pamphlet 
throws new light on problems of collective bargaining—complicated by the 
role of government in guarding the national security and in controlling all 
costs of the program. 

1950 Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies. St. Louis 5, Mo.: Ethical 
Practices Committee of the National Vocational Guidance <Assn., Box 64, 
Washington Univ. 1950. 98 pp. $1.00. Vocational counseling services listed by 
state. : 

Discriminations in College Admissions. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W. 1950. 67 pp. A report of a joint con- 
ference of the American Council and the Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai 
B’Rith in Chicago during Nov., 1949. . 

ECKERT, R. G. So You Think It’s Love! New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 E. 38th St. 1950. 32 pp. 20c. A consultant in parent education frankly 
discusses young people’s questions about dating, necking, petting, and going 
steady. 

Economic and Social Problems in the United Nations. (Current Review). Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Office of Public Affairs, Div. of Pub. Liaison, Dept. of 
State. June 1950. Sampling of contents: Status of Women in Dependent 
Areas, FAO Forestry Program, World Control of Narcotics, ILO Report on 
Cost of Living. July, 1950. Sampling: A Model Code of Ethics for Journalists, 

The International Monetary Fund and Foreign Exchange Restrictions, IJnter- 
national Migration Problems. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
The National Magazine 
on School and Student 
Activities 
Published eight times, monthly, 


during the school year— 
October through May 


Does your school subscribe? 


Subscription Rates: 

Single subscription $1.50 per 
year. 

3 or more copies in same 
wrapper monthly __ $1.00 
per year for each subscrip- 
tion. 


Send your subscriptions to: 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Hide For 
PWrasenibser ans 


THE 1948 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
144 pages, Price, $1.00 


THE 1950 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


320 pages, Price, $1.00 
The Two Together 
$1.50 


A summary of high-school gradu- 
ation programs containing copies of 
typical and special programs, includ- 
ing complete scripts of locally devel- 
oped programs. The one publication 
supplements the other. 


Order from the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

















Now, in a Delightful Play - - 
The Famous English Teacher 


OUR MISS BROOKS 


A 3-act comedy, 12w, 5m. 1 int., adapted from the original material of R. J. 


Mann by Perry Clark. 


Every principal, teacher, and student has known someone like OUR MISS 
BROOKS, for she’s a part of everyone’s life. She’s 2 most human and delight- 
ful English teacher, who has to put on the school play, in addition to being 
involved in almost everything else that goes on at school. The students love her 
but take every advantage of her. The parents and members of the community 
behave as though they owned her twenty-four hours a day. With all its fast- 
paced action, humorous lines, and hilarious situations, this play has an under- 
lying sweetness and a special meaning for both your cast and audience. 


Royalty $35.00 


Price .85¢ 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO.. 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


1706 S. Prairie Avenue 
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Economic Co-operation Administration. Washington 25, D. C.: Govt. Print. Of 


1950. 158 pp. 40c. Seventh Report to Congress, for the quarter ended Deg, 
31, 1949. Discusses Western Europe’s trade problems and progress in recovery; 
ECA programs in operation; the effect of ECA on U. S. economy; publicizing 
the program for public information; the Far East aid program. 

Economic Co-operation Administration, Publications of, Washington 25, D. C: 
Information on the Marshall Plan for Americans Going Abroad. 

A Look at the Marshall Plan in Action. 
Marshall Plan News. 

Education and the Mass Media of Communication..Chicago 21: The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St. 1950. 72 pp. 1-9 copies, 65c 
each; 10 or more, 50c each. Studies which point the way toward an enlargement 
of pupil experience through the utilization of such communicational media 
ag newspapers and magazines, filmstrips and motion pictures, radio, and 
recordings. 

The Education and Training of Teachers (Toward World Understanding.) Il. 
New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway. 1949. 61 pp. 20c. A 
report of an international seminar held in England during the summer of 
1948 under the auspices of UNESCO. 

Education for One World. New York 19: Institute of International Education, 
2 W. 45th St. 1950. 50 pp. An accounting of the foreign student population 
of the U. S. as to number, fields of study, origin, institution, etc. 

Education of the Gifted. Washington 6, D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 88 pp. 35c. An elaboration of the need for 
capitalizing on the rich resources of. superior intellectual capacity, which was 
voiced in Education for All American Youth. 

Educational Leadership—Investment in Freedom. New York: Office of Development, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. A booklet answering questions on financ- 
ing advanced professional training. 

Educational Personnel Work, Basic Philosophy and Services. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. Leaflet. 
Free. The content of this leaflet represents the agreed opinion of the different 
national guidance organizations concerning objectives of the school in relation 
to the individual’s development and services necessary for effective guidance. 

An Educational Program for Our Schools. Albany 1: Univ. of the State of New 


York, State Educ. Dept. 1950. 28 pp. A manual for community participatiag 


in education planning. 
Equitable Property Assessments. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Assn, 


1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 31 pp. A memorandum in the interest of developing’ 
equitable assessments and taxation procedures in local and state govert- 


mental units. Prepared jointly by the Research Division and the Committee) 
on Tax Education and School Finance. 3 

Fire Safety for Teachers of Intermediate Grades. Washington 6, D. C.: NEA 
1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 32 pp. 50c. Practical helps for planning lessons 
fire safety. 

First Steps for a Community Pedestrian Protection Program. Washington 6, D. Cr 
American Automobile Assn. 1950. 6 pp. For local leaders interested in séF 
ting up a pedestrian safety campaign. 
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ezing In One Complete Package 
Beautiful, Illustrated, Useful 


VISUAL AIDS 


COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT | 


ata Speetal Jeacher Discount 75 
Price of $ 


Aad interest to classroom 
teaching with this excellent 
study unit, which contains 
visual aids specifically de- 
signed for your geography 
program. You will find them 
a short cut to effective teach- 
ing, for the colorful material 
attracts and holds attention. 


With Colonial Package you receive FREE, 
3 beautifully illustrated booklets on the 
colonies as well as B.I.S. catalogs of 
films and film strips. 

a 


Your $3.75 Bags BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
3 MAPS 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


a Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $___ 

2 VETURE SETS for which send me___________sets 

2 BOOKLETS of your Colonial Package at a Special 
Teacher Discount Price of only $3.75 
ea., postage included. 
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Fiscal Authority of City Schoolboards. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Assn., 1201 16th St., N. W. April, 1950. 80 pp. 50c. A status study of the 
fiscal authority of school boards for those concerned with the interrelation- 
ships of school boards, municipal officials, and the public at this critical 
time of increased expenditures. : 

A Five-Year Study of the Adjustment of Rural Schools to the Needs of Youth. 
Albany: Univ. of the State of N. Y. 1949. 64 pp. The story of the five-year 
study is told in charts and in text. 

Frontiers in Homemaking Education. Washington 25, .D. C.: Govt. Print. Off. 
1949. 63 pp. 20c. Developing a program in homemaking education for adults. 


GALBRAITH, J. K. America and Western Europe. New York 16: Foreign Policy 
Assn., 22 E. 38th St. 1950. 32 pp. 20c. Suggested steps toward economic 
stability. : 


GALLAGHER, J. R. You and Your Health. Chicago 4: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 48 pp. 1-14, 60c; 15-99, 50c; 100-999, 35c; 
1000 or more, 25c. Shows the importance of correct information about health 
and a positive attitude toward it. 


GEBHARD, BRUNO. Discipline and Emotional Health. Cleveland 6, Ohio: Health 
Museum, 8911 Euclid Ave. 1950. 22 pp. 25c. Report of the second workshop 
on emotional health, which outlines thought on character development and 
personality disorders in children, gives guideposts to the art of human living, 
and offers a reading list prepared by the Cleveland Mental Hygiene Association. 

General Motors Corporation, Publications of, Educational Service, Dept. of Public 
Relations, General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Aids to Education. (Catalog of materials and equipment available to schools.) 

The Automobile Story. (A unit on the development of the auto.) 

The Automobile User’s Guide. (Suggestions on how to save expense and 
prolong the life of a car.) 

Behind the Wheel. (A guide to teaching driving.) 

Booklets, Charts, Films. (Catalog) 

Motion Pictures. (Catalog) 

When the Wheels Revolve. (Research in automotive engineering.) 

We Drivers. (Discussions on safety.) 

Automobile Chassis. (Wall chart.) 

Automobile Stopping Distance for Different Road Conditions. (Wall chart.) 


GINGER, L. V. A Study of the Elementary-School Principalship in Kentucky. Lex- 
ington: Bureau of School Service, College of Education, Univ. of Kentucky. 
June, 1950. 144 pp. 50c. A study undertaken to determine the nature and status 
of the elementary principal in Kentucky growing out of the Co-operative 
Study in Elementary Education conducted by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Goals of American Education. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 

cation, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W. 1950, 148 pp. Proceedings of the, joint con- 

ference of the Educationat Records Bureau and the American Council on 

Education in New York City during October, 1949, dealing with the problem 
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How you can turn 
reading failure into success 


Ik is perfectly possible today for every com- 
petent teacher to salvage most of the retarded 
readers in her classes without resorting to 
specialists or clinical assistance. 


Using procedures carefully perfected in clinics 
throughout the country, with materials pre- 
pared to accomplish specific remedial 
objectives, you can develop the skills and create 
the attitudes your poor readers need for successful at- 
grade-level reading achievement. 


Technical Instruction and Materials Kit Free 


To assist you in developing a modern and effective 
program of remedial reading in your own class- 
room this year, Webster Publishing Company, 
America’s largest publisher of remedial reading 
materials, will supply you free of charge with: 


BN new professional booklet, just 
off the press, How to Increase Reading Skill 
which tells you— 

The causes of reading retardation 

Diagnostic procedures 

Teaching techniques to accomplish specific re- 
medial objectives 

Instructions for using specialized remedial ma- 
terials 

KY kit of corrective materials—not 
mere page samples, but a working set sufficiently 
generous to get your program under way. 





There is no failure in school quite so serious as failure in reading. 
It contributes directly to failures in other subjects, to personality 
maladjustments and delinquency. The coupon below (or a postal 
card if you prefer not to mutilate your magazine) brings another 
chance for success to your poor readers. Be sure you mail it today ! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY « St. Levis 3, Missouri ==" ==" 


= Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis 3, Meo. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy 
How to Increase Reading Skill and the kit of cor- 
rective materials that accompanies it. 


NAME GRADE TAVGHT___. 
ADDRESS SCHOGL. 
CITY. Z0NE___ STATE 
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of appraising the individual student as a basis for the development of guidance 


procedures. 

Good Citizen. New York 17: American Heritage Foundation, 17 E. 45th St. 1948 
72 pp. The rights and duties of an American. Contains pertinent quotations. 

Good Housekeeping, Publications of, 57th at 8th Ave., New York 19. 

1949 Subject Matter Index. 22 pp. Free. 

Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service. Catalog. Free. 
How to Build a Safer Home. 25 pp. 50c. 

Facts about the Facts-First Tag. 7 pp. 

Automatic Washers. 2 pp. 

Nylon Steps Out. 2 pp. 

Fabrics Finished for Wear. 2 pp. 

How to Remove Stains. 10 pp. 25c. 

To the Teens’ Taste. 22 pp. 25c. 

Why We Are So Careful About Milk. 2 pp. 

Better Fitting Hosiery. 2 pp. 

How to Plan a Modern Kitchen. 29 pp. 50c. 
Helps for Allergies. 11 pp. 10c. 

Buying Bedding. 15 pp. 

Prevent That Accident. 18 pp. 10c. 

Good Moves for Any Girl. 14 pp. 15c. 

Reducing Made Easy for Teen-Agers. 10 pp. 10c. 
Sleek Closet—Chic Girl. 17 pp. 20c. 

A Clean House without Housecleaning. 19 pp. 
How to Wash and Iron Today’s Rayons. 11 pp. 10c. 
Fume Fading. 3 pp. 

Guide to the Study of the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools. Springfield: Ill. 
Sec. Sch. Curric. Prog., State Supt. of Pub. Instr. 1948. 42 pp. Views cur- 
riculum study as a continuing process. 

Guidebook for Conservation Education. Sacramento: State Dept. of Natural Re- 
scurces. 1950. 48 pp. A program for the conservation education that aims to 
develop an awareness in the citizenry of the necessity for wise use of natural 
wealth. Well-stated concepts relative to resources and how to develop desir- 
able attitudes are proposed. 

Guides for Oral and Written Communication in Kansas Secondary Schools. Topeka, 
Kan.: State Supt. of Pub. Instr. 1950. 261 pp. The result of a Language Arts 
Workshop during the summer of 1948 at Fort Hays State College. 

Guides to Curriculum Building at the Junior High School Level. Springfield: Illinois 
Sec. Sch. Curric. Study, State Dept. of Pub. Instr. 1950. 181 pp. (Reprinted from 
the Wisconsin Coop. Educl. Planning Prog.) Practical suggestions for curriculum 
revision in the junior high school. Primary emphasis is on criteria for selection 
of teaching materials. 


HALL, D. M. The Dynamics of Group Discussion. Danville, Illinois: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 19-27 N. Jackson St. 1950. 66 pp. 75c each; 2 or 
more, 50c. An operating manual to aid group leaders in making a group func- 
tion as a democratic organization. 

A Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks‘and Teaching Materials. New York 
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FREE FILMS 


More than 1900 free films are listed, classified, and separately indexed 
by subject, title and source in the New, 1950 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Source Index has information on availability to let you know how soon 
you may expect to get the films you want. $5.00 per copy on 30-day 
approval. 





Educators Progress Service 


|| Dept. B. RANDOLPH, WIsconsIN 














Are you familiar with the Consumer Education Units for use by 
high-school students? 


Write for information and a list of these publications and prices to 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 





1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

















~ Tl eu {Sinn ind 


Gives High - School COMP ANY 


Students the Latest 


Scientific Informa- , 
tion on All Aspects seer 


of Healthful Living ‘Hallock 


UNDERSTANDING HEALTH 


For more information about this fine, teachable book write to Ginn: 


Boston 17. New York 11. Chicago 16. Atlanta 3. Dallas 1. 
Columbus 16. San Francisco 3. 
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27: Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway. 1949. 172 pp. 45c. A guide t- 
improving books and materials as aids to international understanding. Docu 
mented. A UNESCO publication. 


IIELINE, O., and KALDOR, D. R. A Framework for Long-Range Agricultura’ 
Policy. Washington 6, D. C.: National Planning Assn.. 800 21st St., N. W. 1950. 
68 pp. 50c. Views on long-term peacetime agricultural goals and ways to 
achieve them. ‘ 

The High School Department Chairman. Newark, N. J.: The Assn. of H. S. 
Dept. Chairmen. 1950. 12 pp. A description of the work of the department 
chairmen in Newark in eight broad areas, based on a two-fold responsibility 
of improving instruction within the subject matter field and integrating the 
diversified curriculum. 

High Spots in State School Legislation. Washington 6, D. C.: N2*!onal Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., .N. W. 1950. 98 pp. The annual su n-nary of state 
school legislation enacted during 1949. Presented by alphabetical listing of 
states within each subject-matter classification: school finance. teacher per- 
sonnel, pupil personnel, administration, miscellaneous. 

Home Room Program Aids and Educational Guidance Principles. Cunber'end. Md.: 
E. A. Minka, 326 Avirett Ave. 1950. 56 pp. 50c. A guidance ou‘line and sug- 
gested home room discussions. 

Home Study Blue Book and Directory of Private Home Study Schools and Courses. 
Washington 9, D.C.: National Home Study Council. 1950. 32 pp. A discussion 
of the values and uses of home study and of the services of the Council, with a 
list of accredited home study schools and courses. 

Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools of the United States. Washington 25. 
D.C.: Govt. Print. Off. 1947. 15 cents. An Office of Education report on the 
extent, organization, objectives, content, teaching methods, and equipment of 
homemaking education in the secondary schools. 


HOOK, J. N., and STEVENS, R. L. Studies to Accompany “Beyond the Seas” of the 
the World in Literature Series. Boston 17: Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg. 1950. 
148 pp. 80 cents. A workbook organized by literary period, provoking thought, 
imagination, and comparison, and affording written composition as well as 
objective tests. 


HOOK, J. N., and STEVENS, R. L. Studies to Accompany “Beyond the Seas” of the 
World in Literature Series. Boston 17: Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg. 1950. 111 
pp. 80 cents. A workbook organized by units on foreign lands, sea, air, and 
the road to peace to correspond with the textbook. Exercises are varied and 
require careful reading and study of the selections. 

How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition Costs. Study.. Springfield: Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1949. 
51 pp. A guide to the need for and the administration of the study at local level. 
and to the method for analyzing and reporting the findings. 

How to Conduct the Holding Power Study. Springfield: Illinois Secondary Schoo! 

Curriculum Program, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1949. 128 pp. 

Encompasses the need for the study, a plan for local studies, and how to u:e 

the findings. Contains forms for ready use. 
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How to Improve 
Your 


STUDY HABITS 


By Dr. Samuet N. LeCount 
“An admirable guide for high school 
and college students.”—Sierra Edu- 
cational News. 


32 pages PACIFIC BOOKS—B 
25 cents Box 558, Palo Alto, Cal. 








FREE PO a4 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you need to supplement and vitalize 
textbook teaching are listed, classified and indexed in the New, 1950 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
It is authoritative, comprehensive and easy to use. Available for $3.00 on 


30-day approval. 


Educators Guide To Free Slidefilms 


Dept. B. 
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How to Conduct the Participation in Extra-Class Activities Study. Springfield: Illi- 
nois Secondary School Curriculum Program, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 1949. 66 pp. A basic study concerned with the development of tech- 
niques and materials for conducting local studies in curriculum development. 

How to Conduct the Study of the Guidance Services of the School. Springfield: Illi- 
nois Secondary School Curriculum Program, state Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 1949. 263 pp. A plan for conducting local studies on guidance services. 

How to Organize and Keep a Teachers Credit Union. Washington 6: National Edu- 
cation Association., 1201 16th St., N.W. 1950. 23 pp. 25 cents. Answers to ques- 
tions on organization and operation of a credit union. 

How to Plan a School Workshop. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Delta Manufacturing Co. 
1950. 40 pp. $1.00. Contains a cross-section of school shop layouts representing 
30 schools, a bibliography on shop layouts, and a list of 52 principles of shop 
planning. 

Hew to Raise Real Wages. New York 22: Committee for Economic Development, 
444 Madison Avenue. 1950. 43 pp. Single copy free; additional copies, 35 
cents each. Impartial discussion of a study of business policy and national policy 
as they affect domestic economy. 

In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties. Washington 25, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1950. 48 pp. 30 cents. A consideration of counselor preparation and 
resources available for in-service educational programs, ; 

International Trade Organization. Washington 25, D.C., Government Printing Office. 
1950. 25 cents. Shows ITO as the key to expanding world trade and employment. 

JACK. H. A. Primer for Social Action. Boston 8: The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St. 
1950. 26 pp. 25 cents. A manual for church and civic groups on techniques of 
social action. 

Learning by Living. Tallahassee, Florida: Orville Calhoun, Distributor of Publica- 
tions for the Southern States Work Conference, State Department of Education. 
1950. 122 pp. A report on the Resource-Use Education Project, encompassing 
guides for building vital schoool programs. 


LEE, I. J. How Do You Talk About People? Chicago 4: Anti-Defamation League 
of B’Nai B’Rith, 327 S. LaSalle St. 1950. 38 pp. 25 cents. A professor of sem- 
antics reviews findings of many years of reseach on the problem of conflict 
in communications, P 

Library of Congress, Publications of, Publications Section, Washington 25, D.C.: 
MANN, THOMAS. Goethe and Democracy. 28 pp. Free. Lecture. 

SACHS, CURT. The Commonwealth of Art. 19 pp. Free. Lecture. 


LIE, TRYGVE. United Nations—A Year of Progress. (United Nations Bulletin.) 
August 15, 1949. Introduction to the Fourth Annual Report on the Work of 
the United Nations. 

LINDBLOM, C. E. America’s Needs and Resources. New York 10: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’Nai B’Rith, 212 Fifth Avenue. 1950. 45 pp. 25 cents. The discrep- 
ancy between the economic and social needs of the average citizen and how the 
gap can be closed to raise the standard®6f living within a democratic framework. 

Literature and Films, 1949-50 Listing of. New York 20: National Association of Manu- 

facturers, 14 W. 49th St. Catalog of literature and films on the subjects: Eco- 
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PrinTING. touches life at so many points! Into whatever vocation 
the boy or girl grows, a knowledge of printing is fundamental. 


Besides, a graphic arts course often enables a student to discover 
and give direction to his natural talents. This may lead him into 
the printing industry itself, which includes four out of the ten 
highest paid crafts. Or it may inspire him to seek self expression 
in fields where familiarity with and appreciation of the principles 
of printing are invaluable assets. 





ATF, with its long-established and richly-experienced Department 
of Education, is ready at all times to consult with school officials on 
printing departments and their important placeintoday’s curricula. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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nomics, Labor-Management Relations, American Philosophy, Current Affairs, 
Taxes and Government Spending, Foreign Trade, Vocational Guidance, Science 
and Invention, Industry Policies. 

Literature Guide for Use in Junior High Schools. Denver: Denver Public Schools. 
1950. 120 pp. A project of the Literature Committee on curriculum revision. 
Emphasizes the value of literature in promoting personal and social development. 

The Magnificent Columbia. Washington 6, D.C.: Publicity Department, CIO, 718 
Jackson Place. 1949, 24 pp. 15 cents each; 10 for $1.00; 100 for $8.00; 1000 
for $75.00. Conservation of natural resources with a public ownership view. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Publications of, School Health Bureau, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Absent From School Today. 
Health Bulletin for Teachers. 
Health Through the Ages. 
Aids for Health Teaching. 

Militarism in Education. Washington 6, D.C.: National Council Against Conscrip- 
tion, 1013 18th St., N.W. 1950. 80 pp. 25 cents. Examines four facets of mili- 
tarism in education: (1) military subsidy of research, tuition, building pro- 
grams; (2) military training as part of the curriculum; (3) military discipline 
and training in education; (4) military propaganda directed at education. 

Mutual Defense Assistance Program. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1950. 74 pp. First Semi-Annual Report to Congress, covering October 
6, 1949, to April 6, 1950. 

NASH, J. B. Opportunities in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. New 
York 3: Department of Physical Education, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square. A vocational guidance manual prepared especially 
for physical education directors and guidance counselors. 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Publications 
of, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: 
The Accreditation of Colleges and Universities for the Preparation of Teachers 

and the Building of a Profession by W. E. Peik. Reprint. 
The Accrediting of Institutions of Higher Education by J. D. Russell. Reprint. 
Editorial. Reprint from June, 1950, Journal of Teacher Education. 
Implications of the 1950 National Study of Teacher Supply and Demand by 
R. C. Maul. Reprint. 
Indiana Conference on Evaluative Criteria for Teacher Education Programs. 
Proceedings of the Indiana Conference. (Collection of addresses, reports, etc.) 

National Health Insurance. Public Affairs Bulletin No. 85. Washington 25, D.C.: 
Library of Congress, Card Division. 1950. 50 cents. A detailed analysis of the 
most recent and relevant data and expressions of opinion concerning major 
questjons of national health insurance are presented in a report prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 

National Tuberculosis Association, Publications “of, 1790 Broadway, New York 19: 
Administrators Conference on School Health. 1950. 42 pp. 

Children with Special Health Problems. 1948. 23 pp. 
The High School’s Part in Tuberculosis Control. 1948. 20 pp. 
The Long Adventure. 1946. 31 pp. 
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rou outrtanding new play for 
high shool production 


Frank B. Gisretu, Jr. and Ernestine GILBRETH CaREY’s 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


Dramatized by Perry Clark 
A 3-act comedy, 9m, 7w, 1 int. 


The hest selling novel was condensed by the Reader’s Digest, se- 
lected by the Book-of-the-Month Club, serialized by The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and was the basis of an outstanding technicolor 
motion picture. It has now been made into what we believe to be 
“the perfect play for amateurs.” 


This fresh, founded-on-fact comedy is a “once in a life-time” opportunity. 
The humor is genuine and delightful, and the story has meaning and impor- 
tance. This play is especially easy to cast and produce. With its outstanding 
reputation, you are likely to experience the overwhelming public reaction that 
demands the posting of the “Held Over” sign, and “Standing Room Only.” 


Royalty, $35.00. Posters. Price 85¢ 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1706 South Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 











L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


- CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS — PERSONAL CARDS 
CLUB INSIGNIA 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
MEDALS & TROPHIES 


Direct Representatives in all States 
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Ways and Means to Health Education. (Catalog.) 
Ways to Keep Well and Happy. 1948. 16 pp. 

New College Admissions Requirements Recommended. Springfield: Illinois Second. 
ary School Curriculum Program, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
1950. 18 pp. A proposal for co-operative action by the secondary schools and 
colleges of the state. 

New Sources of Local Revenues for Public Schools. Washington 6, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1950. 23 pp. 25 cents. Outlines pre- 
sent sources and recent trends of school support; efforts to broaden the local 
tax base and the issues involved. 

Occupied Areas Handbook. Washington 6, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N.W. 1950. Rev. 74 pp. Useful information concerning cul- 
tural relations with occupied countries, including a directory of participating 
organizations. 

102 Motion Pictures on Democracy. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. Bulletin No. 1. 1950. 48 pp. 16-mm. sound 
films selected and recommended by an Office of Education Advisory Committee. 

Organization of School Staff for Evaluation. Leaflet No. 1. Lansing 1, Michigan: 
Michigan Secondary Study, Department of Public. Instruction. 1950. Sugges- 
tions for organization of the school staff for evaluation. 

Our School Population. Washington 6, D.C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1950. 15 pp. 
Aspects of educational growth during the past half century with an emphasis 
on present conditions and with predictions based on advance estimates of the 
Census Bureau. 


PADOVER, S. K. France—Setting or Rising Star? New York 16: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 E. 38th St. 1950. 64 pp. 35 cents. Pictures the attitudes of the French 
people today toward the United States and the influence of Communist propa- 
ganda on their outlook toward world affairs. 

Fedestrian Pointers. No. 85. Washington 6, D.C.: American Automobile Association, 
Traffic and Safety Department. June, 1950. A special bulletin announcing the 
winner of the National Pedestrian Protection Contest and the methods employed 
by many cities to make the public pedestrian-safety conscious. \\~ 

Pedestrian Pointers. Washington 6, D.C.: Traffic Engineering and Safety Depart- 
ment, American Automobile Association. July, 1950. A regular aid in bringing 
pedestrian safety messages to the public by press, radio, campaign, etc. A special 
bulletin for cities and states entered in the National Pedestrian Protection Contest. 

Planning for Health Services. Washington 25, D.C.: Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency. 1950. 69 pp. A guide for states and communities. 

Point Four and Education. Washington 6, D.C.: NEA, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1950. 27 pp. 20 cents. Outlines principles and 
proposals which the Commission believes should guide the program authorized 
by the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950. 

Prejudice in Textbooks. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th 
St. 31 pp. 20 cents. Based on Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials by the 
American Council on Education. 

Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies. Springfield: Illinois Secondary 
School’ Curriculum Program, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1949. 
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FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 


When you think of SCORE- 
‘BOARDS you think of FAIR- 
PLAY, 


Largest factory of it’s kind de- 
voted exclusively to making 
scoreboards. 


NEW! COMPLETE, DEPENDABLE 


Write Today for Complete Information 


FAIR-PLAY MFG. CO., Dept. S. P. 


Des Moines 15, Iowa. 














Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


by Laura K. Martin, Magazine Evaluation Committee, American 

Association of School Libraries 

VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY presents the complete text of the 

significant speeches by leading moulders of public opinion on the impor- 

tant problems of the day. 

VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY affords students examples of the 

effective speech of today’s leaders and will help them to recognize the 

importance of the spoken word and the necessity for fundamental train- 

ing in public speaking, if they hope to attain a prominent position in any 

walk of life. The knowledge gained by reading these speeches will be 

of great help to the student in many of, his studies. 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 
Indexed in Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
Issued semi-monthly 
$5 one year $9 two years $3.75 nine months 
31 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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77 pp. Findings of studies on holding power, extra class activities, hidden tuition 
costs, and guidance. 

Proceedings of the 1949 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. Princeton, 
N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St. 1950. The October, 1949, con- 
ference dealt with the influence of cultural background on test performance, the 
uses and limitations of factor analysis in psychological research, and information 
which should be provided by test publishers and testing agencies on the use 
and validity of their tests. < 

Providing Experiences for Student Themes, One Hundred Topics for Composition. 
Urbana: Illinois English Bulletin, J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall. May, 1950. 25 
cents. ($2.00 for 8 issues.) An outline of concrete suggestions for English teach- 
ers. 

The Record. Washington 25, D.C.: Division of Publications, Department of State. 
July-August, 1950. Information on developments in the field of international ex- 
change of educational, cultural, scientific, and cultural co-operation as an arm 
of U. S. foreign policy. 

Red Cross Textbook on Home Nursing. Washington 13, D.C.: American National 
Red Cross. 1950. 60 cents (limp cover) and $1.00 (hard cover), usual school 
discounts. A textbook for a Red Cross Home Nursing course, which includes in- 
formation on how to meet simple home emergencies, how to recognize some of 
the early signs of illness, how to give simple nursing care to the sick and in- 
jured at home, and how to keep the family well. 


REICHGOTT, D.; SPILLER, L. R.; GRAY, A. W. Space Tests. New York: Prent- 
ice-Hall. 1950. Tests I-IV designed to correlate knowledge of geometry with 
concept of space relations and to acquaint student with some phases of pyscho- 
logical aptitude tests used increasingly in academic entrance examinations and 
industrial applications. 

The Relationship of Church and State in Education. Washington 6, D. C.: Secretary- 
General, Horace Mann League, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 18 pp. 50 cents; 3 for 
$1.00; 10 for $3.00. An address delivered by V. T. Thayer at the 27th annual 
congress of the League in Atlantic City on February 26, 1950. 

Report on Germany. Washington 25, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1950. 79 pp. 
The first quarterly report, from the Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, covering September 21—December 31, 1949. _ 

Room to Learn. Albany 1: University of the State of New York, State Education 

: Department. 1949. 27 pp. A guide for community participation in planning for 
school building needs. 

Safety Courses for Teachers. Chicago 11: National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue. 1950. 19 pp. A report of the Higher Education Committee tabulating 
data concerning college courses in safety education for teachers by state and 
college. F 

Salaries and Salary Schedules of Superintendents, Principals, and Other Supervisory 
Officials in the Public Schools of New York State. Albany: University of the 
State of New York. 1949. 16 pp. A summary of 1947-48 schedules and principles 
for establishing schedules for administrative positions. 


SCHACK, RENA. Then and ’39. New York 1: William-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th 
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St. 1950. 41 pp. 50 cents. An imaginary travelogue in which Benjamin Franklin 
and his two grandsons visit the World’s Fair of 1939 in New York. 

SEAGERS, P. W. Visual Environment for Schoolrooms. Bloomington, Indiana: Uni- 
versity Bookstore. May, 1950. 64 pp. 75 cents. A discussion of schoolroom light- 
ing coupled with the Proceedings of the Indiana Illumination Conference. 

SEASHORE, R. H., and VAN DUSEN, A. C. How to Solve Your Problems. Chicago 
4: Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue. 1950. 48 pp. 1-14 copies. 
60 cents; 15-99, 50 cents; 100-999, 35 cents; 1000 or more, 25 cents. Kit of 24, 
$9.60. Describes a six-step problem-solving method emphasizing pencil and paper 
analysis. Especially written for young people and is 24th in Life Adjustment 
Series. Guide and poster free with quantity orders. 

Sesquicentennial. (Information Bulletin No. 23). Washington 25, D.C.: Library of 
Congress. 12 pp. News about the Sesquicentennial of the Library of Congress, 
in connection with which the works of the Honorable Yukio Ozaki, parliamen- 
tary leader of Japan since 1890 and donor of the cherry blossoms of the Capital, 
were exhibited. A list of visitors of note at the library during one week. Reports 
of meetings. Acquisition notes. 

Sume Contemporary Thinking about the Exceptional Child. Langhorne, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Woods Schools. 1949. 64 pp. The proceedings of a special conference 
held prior to the Midcentury White House Conference. 

Speaking Can Be Easy. New York: Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 
Engineering Societies Bldg., 29 W. 39th St. 1950. 24 pp. 50 cents. Practical and 
concise pointers for the improvement of platform appearances. 

Sponsoring the Science Club. (Faculty Contributions.) Kalamazoo, Michigan: Gradu- 
ate Division. Western Michigan College of Education. April, 1950. 18 pp. 12 for 
$1.00. Suggests objectives for science clubs and presents procedures and ac- 
tivities to guide sponsors and students. 

Standard Stock Ponderosa Pine Windows, Sash, and Screens. Washington 25, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. 1950. 42 pp. 
15 cents. Commercial standard 163-49—a recorded voluntary standard of the 
trade—prepared by the U. S. Department of Commerce and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

State and Federal Hours Limitations. (Bulletin No. 116). Washington 25, D.C.: 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. 1950. 141 pp. An analy- 
sis in chart form summarizing Federal and state laws regulating hours of work. 

State University of New York, Publications of, Main Office, Albany 1. 

Annual Report of Board of Trustees for 1949. 46 pp. 
The Master Plan. 47 pp. plus 20 charts. 

State University of New York. Albany 1: Main Office, State University of New York. 
A bulletin describing the decentralized university with a statewide campus. 

STEWART, M. S. This Land of Ours. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 E. 38th St. 1950. 32 pp. 1-9 copies, 30 cents; 10-24,.24 cents; 25-99, 23 cents; 
100-249, 20 cents each. An illustrated pamphlet which summarizes the economic 
and social significance of the conservation of natural resorces. 

The Story of the British Commonwealth of Nations. New York 20: British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1950. 48 pp. A short illustrated history of 
the British Commonwealth. 
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Division of Educational Reference 


ae aT CAPS « GOWNS 


State High School Testing 
Service for Indiana 


publishes standardized achieve- 
ment tests for most high school 





subjects. | “ 
Purdue Opinion Panel > ere FOR COLLEGES 
conducts nation-wide polls among fi 
high school students... measures HIGH SCHOOLS 
opinions and one —— a a GRADE SCHOOLS 
agers on educationally relevant i 
issues. CHOIR GOWNS 
| Personnel Evaluation Research ] e 
| Service Mam RENTAL OR SALE 
publishes rating scales for in- . 4 
| structors, administrators, exec- ‘ : 
utives... tests of attitude toward sii, Catalog on 
principles of teaching and coun- R 
seling. jequest 


Studies in Higher Education 

| a series of published reports of 
significant research in the field 
of education. x 
Write for full particulars, de- 
scription, price lists. 





BENTLEYASIMON - 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK I8 NY 








































THE MAGIC CARPET - 20th Century Style! 


A Flick of a Switch and your classroom becomes a frontier stockade in 
the Mohawk Valley . . . The sea-swept deck of the “Bounty” . . . A lovers’ tomb in 
ancient Verona .. . Elba, the rock-bound prison of an exiled conqueror . . . A midnight 
road near the Old North Church. . . A pirate’s cave on Treasure Island. . . 

For 39 years Association Films has served the nation’s 
secondary schools with outstanding films for classroom use. 
A FEW OF OUR MANY FILM CATEGORIES — 


LITERARY CLASSICS 
HISTORY 
GOVERNMENT 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
BIOGRAPHY 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Send for our Free 1950-1951 Catalog, 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
1400 Subjects @ 100 FREE Films & Many in Full Color 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


1915 liv 








YORK 
206 So. Michigan Ave 351 Turk St 
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sugar or sugar research. Studies of sugar as a food and of the industrial appli- 
cations of sugar or its derivatives. 

Superintendent’s Annual Report. Coffeyville, Kansas: Board of Education. A school- 
by-school report combined with over-all reports of supervisors of recreation, 
music, guidance, etc., reports of educational associations and studies; a review 
of new and proposed school legislation; statistical data; detailed financial re- 
port; announcements and calendar for ensuing year. Excellent organization of 
material for both staff and lay readers. Authorship indicates wide distribution 
of responsibility for contributions; such co-operation in compiling material for 
a report reveals good morale in the system. 

Survey ’50. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1950. 
48 pp. The official Economic Survey for 1950 in popular form. 

Syracuse Youth Who Did Not Graduate. Syracuse, N.Y.: Board of Education, Re- 
search Division. 1950. 61 pp. A study of youth who withdrew from school before 
high-school graduation. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States. Washington 6, D.C.: NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1950. 36 pp. $1.00. A study of the latest information on teacher 
supply and demand in both high schools oe elementary schools of the U. S. 
and its territories. 

Teacher Tenure Manual. Washington 6, D.C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1950. 40 
pp. 25 cents. Emphasizes the importance of knowing the provisions of tenure laws 
and the principles of legal practice in tenure cases. 

Teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. (Special Supple- 
ment No. 1). New York 27: International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway. 1950. 76 pp. 70 cents. How member states teach 
about the programs and services of the UN and Unesco. Appendices list teach- 
ing aids and pertinent information. 


THEMAN, VIOLA. A Good School Day. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1950. 60 pp. 60 cents. How teachers, pupils, and 
parents plan together and share responsibility in meeting the needs for a good 
school day. Appended are suggested schedules for grouping in one-teacher schools. 

Theo Feldman Books, Publications of, 609 W. 114th St., New York 25. 

Catalogue No. 75. Miscellaneous and Folklore. 
76. Recent Purchases. 
78. Books on Art. 
I. The Times of Goethe. 
II. The Times of Goethe. 

This Is DuPont—The Story of Cellophane. Wilmington, Delaware: E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Public Relations Department. 1950. 24 pp. A pictorial record of 
cellophane’s history and the impact it has had on the American scene. 

To a Man in Search of His Future. Detroit: Kelvinator. Division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation. 14 pp. Is there a future for you in the sales field? Requirements of 
a salesman, incentives of sales work, and self-analysis test. 

Twelfth Annual Report. New York 5: National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 

Inc., 120 Broadway. 1950. 89 pp. This Report reviews the epidemic of 1949— 

the worst in recorded history, explains how care was provided for patients, sum- 
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*As Others Like You” 


By Stephenson-Millett. One of the finest books on social etiquette 
for young people ever published. Presented in an “easy read- 
ing” style covering traveling, dining out, dances, dates, intro- 
ductions, letter writing, living with others, proper dress and 
many other social situations. Indexed for easy reference. Clev- 
erly illustrated. Cloth cover, $1.50, Paper cover, 70c. Two 
teaching tests, listed below. Write today for approval copy. 
Clip this. 












*‘Tests on Social Usage”’ 
To be used with “AS OTHERS LIKE YOU.” Can be used as 
a pre-test and achievement test. Each form 10c. 


‘Understanding Ourselves’? 
By Helen Shacter. Discusses accurate up-to-date facts regarding 
mental health. It is written in a challenging style that moti- 
vates active, thoughtful attention to desirable behavior habits. 
Valuable for individuals, groups, classes and clubs studying 
problems in mental hygiene, family relations or personality. 
124 pp. 70c. 


Check the Books You Want: 


{] Vocational Interest Inventory, by Cleeton — Specimen set (Men's, Women's 













































































Forms, Manual of Directions) 50c 
(J Making Good in High School, by Hamrin, McColloch 70c 
CJ Selecting an Occupation and Practice Book, by Prosser. 90c 
CL] Understanding: Ourselves, by Shacter. 70c 
(J As Others Like You, by Stephenson-Millett (paper cover) 70c 
L] Tests on Social Usage . . . Forms A & B (ea. 10c) 20c 
C] Keeping Physically Fit and Practice Book, by Prosser-Anderson,............-..---- 80c 
{] A Health Program and Practice Bcok, by Prosser-Anderson 80. 
(J How to Get a Job and Win Promotion and Practice Book, by Prosser-Sahlin... 90c 
(] The Graduate Looks to the Future, by Erickson-McColloch 70c 
L] Flops A’ Plenty or Ten Try But Two Are Chosen, by Wattles-McCain _......... 50c 
L] How Do You Do? by Stephenson-Millett 30c 
CJ Guidance Manual for Teachers, by Erickson-Hamrin $1.00 
{_) Guidance Talks to Teachers, by Hamrin .. $3.00 
{) Chats With Teachers About Counselling by S. A. Hamrin $3.00 
CJ Vocational Aptitude Examination, by Cleeton-Mason (Spec. Set) 50c 














C) How Personalities Grow, by Shacter $3.00 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING OMPANY 
Dept. 70, Market and Center Sts. p aad esis Ill. 
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marizes achievements in research, and reports the financial situation of the Na- 
tional Foundation at the end of December, 1949. 


Unesco, Publications of the New York Office of, 405 E. 42nd St., New York 12. 
UN Sets the Table by Peter Kihss. 25 cents. 

Are There Too Many People? by Alva Myrdal and Paul Vincent. 50 cents. 
Food and the People by Margaret Mead. 25 cents. 

Distribution of the World’s Food by Stefan Krolikowski. 25 cents. 

Food and Social Progress by Andre Mayer. 25 cents. 

Food, Soils and People by Charles E. Kellogg. 60 cents. 

Unesco a World Programme. Paris: Unesco, 19, Avenue Kleber. 1950. 43 pp. A guide 
to the activities of UNEsco. 

Unesco and You. Washington 25, D.C.: Department of State, U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco. March, 1948. 41 pp. Questions and answers on how, what, 
and why of your share in Unesco, together with a six-point program for individ- 
ual action. 

The Unesco Story. Washington 25, D.C.: Unesco Relations Staff, Department of 
State. 1950. 112 pp. Reasonable number free to leaders. A resource and action 
booklet for organizations and communities. A guide for promoting ptograms to 
further the objectives of UNEsco. 

Unesco Today. Washington 25, D.C.: Government Printing Office November, 1949. 
10 cents. An informal report on the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization and the U. S. National Commission for UNEsco, embodying 
(1) Unesco and its goals; (2) Unesco in the U. S. 

Unit Five Studies Its Building Needs. Urbana: Bureau of Research and Service, 
College of Education, Univ. of Ill. 1950. 134 pp. A survey of the McLean County 
Community Unit School Dist. No. Five by Citizens, Teachers, and Pupils of 
the Community in Co-operation with the Univ. of II. 

United States Agriculture in the World Food Situation. Washington 25, D.C.: Dept. 
of State, Unesco Relations Staff. Free. 

USA—Manual of Suggestions for School Participation in Local Celebration af 
National Citizenship Day. 1950. Rev. 40 pp. 25c. Numerous ideas for observance 
of National Citizenship Day, with sources of aid and selected references. 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Publications of. Washington 25, D. C. 
Speeches—Report on Atomic Energy for Peaceful Uses (Pike) 
The Place of Science in a Free Society (Smyth) 
Horizons for Atomic Energy (Dean) 
Statement for the Public Hearing of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy on March 17, 1950, on Civil Defense 
Reprints of Articles: 
“Tagged Atoms Go to Work for Steel” ay 
“An Evaluation of Radioactive Isotopes in” ‘Metallurgy” 
“The New Age of the Atom” 
Brochure on a junior press seminar conducted by The Boston Globe 
United States Participation in the United Nations. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 242 pp. 50c. A report for the year 1949, 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATIONS 











Meets the need and demand 
for instruction in 

elementary psychology 

in high schools 

and junior colleges. 


Covers topics 
of immediate interest 
and importance to the student. 


It presents psychology as the science 
of human nature. 


Stimulates better relationships 
among students, ; 
with their families, 


and with their friends. | 





World | 
Book 
Company 











Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








IMPORTANT BOOKS 
for 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Useful for all concerned with guidance . . 


ministrators counselors, and classroom teachers 


























Measuring and Guiding 
Individual Growth 


By Wood and Haefner 


A simple, informal, and 
sound analysis of the ways 
in which individuals differ 
both intellectually and emo- 
tionally, a discussion of test- 
ing and tests, and a program 
for guidance. 














PERSONNEL WORK 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By Germane and Germane 


Based on work carried on in 
co-operation with teachers 
and students in 42 high 
schools, this volume can 
serve as a basic text for 
classes in guidance, and as 
a manual for administrators, 
counselors, and teachers. 











SILVER @URDETT. 


45 East 17 3 'e 
zai s' EE ha Nei  y N.Y. 


708 Mission Browder Street, Daneel Texas, 3 Cait 
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We Hold These Truths. Lynwood, Calif.: Lynwood High School, 12124 Bullis Rd. 
1950. 52 pp. A compilation of quotations on democratic principles by the social 
studies dept., printed in the school’s print shop. 

Western Softwood Plywood. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 
22 pp. 10c. A recorded voluntary standard of the trade. 

Where We Are and Where We're Going—The Marshall Plan. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Economic Co-operation Administration. Leaflet showing present status and the 
task ahead. 


Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School and What Can We Do About It? 
(Circular No. 269). Washington 25, D. C.: Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 72 pp. 35c. 
A report of the work conference on life adjustment education called in Chicago 
in January, 1950. 

WILSON, HOWARD. How to Get the Job. Chicago 90: Economic Institute, Box 
1160. 1950. 48 pp. 50c. Detailed steps in applying for a job. 

Work without Strife. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Civic Education Project, Educational 
Research Corporation, 10 Craigie St. 1950. 75 pp. Inquire concerning quantity 
rates. How strikes affect everyone and how they may be avoided. 

WORTHY, J. C. What Employers Want. Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 48 pp. 1-14, 60c; 15-99, 50c; 100-999, 35c; 1000 or 
more, 25c. Enables the young person to understand the employer’s point of view. 

Your Human Rights. New York 3: Ellner Publishers, Inc., 151 E. 19th St. 1950. 71 
pp. 25c. A pocket size book illustrative of the principles of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights adopted by the UN on Dec. 10, 1948. Introduction by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Youth Argosy. New York 13: 366 Broadway. Spring, 1950. 52 pp. 25c. The maga- 
zine of an organization which provides low-cost travel for young people to 
broaden intellectual, cultural, and spiritual horizons. 





PRINCIPLES FOR SAFETY. — The Committee on Labor-Management Cc-opera- 
tion for Safety of the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety has recently 
released a four-page booklet entitled Labor-Management Co-operation for Safety 
containing the principles approved by the Committee. The President’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety, composed of leaders of American business, labor, insurance, 
educational, and private safety organizations, ‘is dedicated to the saving of human 
lives, money, and production in industry. A limited supply cf extra copies is also 
available for distribution by writing to the Presidents Conference on Industrial 
Safety, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Varied and exciting reading for older boys and girls 


Hot Rod 


By Henry Grecor FELSEN 


Bud Crayne’s reckless driving made him the 
idol of his high school ‘‘gang’’. He learns 
a ghastly lesson in a story worth a thousand 
“*sermons’’, which no one of any age can put 
down once he begins it. Praised by President 
of the National Safety Council. Ages 12 and 
up. Cloth $2.00 


On The Air 


By Jack BecHDOoLt. 

The exciting story of Paul Oakley and Cassie 
Somers, who struggle for success in the world 
of television. Cloth. Ages 12-15 $2.50 


Setters Sezens 
The W 
By EttswortH NewcoMsB 


Joan Andrews combines fun at Annapolis with 
solving the mystery of the house next docr. 
Cloth. Ages 12-15 $2.50 


Jamestown 


Adventure 


By Orca W. Hatt-Quest 

Tlustrated by James MacDonaLp 
The heroic first settlement of Jamestown in 
the 17th century, told graphically and accu- 
rately Cloth. Ages 12-15 $2.50 


Safurday’s Child 


By Cwarure May Simon 


An inspiring story of two young sisters and 
their heroism during the yellow fever epidemic 
in Memphis after the Civil War. Cloth Ages 
12-15 $2.50 


The Greenwood 
Tree 


A Portrait of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Written and illustrated by Epnwarp 
and STEPHANI GODWIN 


An authentic biography of the great playwright. 
Handsomely illustrated. Cloth Ages 12-15 $2.50 


Masked Prowler 


The Story of a Raccoon 
By JoHn and JEAN GEORGE 
Illustrated by JEAN GEORGE 


A tale of great beauty by the naturalist-artist 
team whose previous books Vulpes, The Red 
Fox and Vison the Mink were chosen as “‘Dis- 
tinguished Books of the Year,’’ by the Chil- 
dren’s Library Assn. of the A. L. A. Ages 
12-15 Cloth $2.75 


The Reluctant 
Heart 


By Janet LAMBERT 

Penny Parrish learns to combine motherhood 
and household duties with her career as an 
actress. Cloth. Ages 12-15. $2.50 


Marie 
Anfoinette 
Daughter of an 
Empress 

By MARGUERITE VANCE 


Illustrated by NeppA WALKER 


The dramatic life of the lovely and headstrong 
Queen. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. Cloth 
Ages 12-15 $2.50 


THE STURDY AND ATTRACTIVE NEW AMERICAN EDITION 
OF EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


The World of 
Washington Irving 


By Van Wyck Brooks No. 642A $1.25 


Great Expectations 
By Cyartes DIcKENS 

Introduction by G. K. Chesterton No. 
243A $1.25 


Pride and Prejudice 


By JANE AUSTEN 
With an Introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson No. 22A $1.25 


Eases. 


By Van Wyck Brooks No. 641A $1.25 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Inc., 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Secretaries of State High-School Principals’ Organizations 
AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL Principat; 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principalh—W. L. Davis, Assistant Director of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Arizona High-School Principals Association—William W. Armstrong, Principal, High 
School, Winslow, Arizona. 
Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Thomas L. Lee, Principal, Fort Smith 
Junior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Princiyal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, California, 
Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Samuel C. Gates, Acting Di- 
rector, College High School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Connecticut High-School Principals Association 
Raymond E. Claflin, Principal, High School, Danbury, Connecticut, 
Donald W. Fowler, Principal, High School, Stratford, Connecticut. (Membership) 
Delaware Association of School Administrators—John Schilling, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 1-9)—E, EF, 
Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals, (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)—- 

Edward J. Edwards, Principal, Turner Junior. High School, Washington, D. C. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E, B. Henderson, Executive Secretary, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Georgia High-School Principals Association—J. H. Jordan, Principal, High School, Sylvania, 

Georgia. 
Idaho State Representative—George H, Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 
Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association —F, M. Peterson, Principal, Community 
High School, Pekin; Illinois. 
Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals——O. L. Van Horn, Principal, High 
School, Beech Grove, Indiana. 
Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Samuel V. Noe, Board of Education 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Louisiana Principals Association—C. V. Ellison, Principal, High Sc6ol, Noble, Louisiana. 
Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Director of | Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 
Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) 
Nelson F. Hurley, Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Sparrows Point, Maryland. 
Douglas Bivens, Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. (Mem- 
bership) 
Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals—Ulysses Young, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 
Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Brgadway, Beverly, Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts Junior High - School Principals Association—James McMullen, Principal, 
Harvey Wheeler School, Concord, Massachusetts. 
Michigan Secondary-School Association 
H. C. Feeman, Principal, Walter French Junior High School, Lansing, Michigan. 
Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan (Membership) 
Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Prindpals 
M. W. Stout, Principal, University High School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
R. W. Bergstrom, Principal, High School, Hutchinson, Minnesota. (Membership) 
Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. M. Simms, Principal, Enoclis 
Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Bernard A. Schmitz, Principal, Hick- 
man High School, Columbia, Missouri, 
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ATTENTION ! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1950-51 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 





Name of School 


Address* 





Street City or Town Zone State 


Sponsor of Student Council 





The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house 
of student projects and activities. New members receive two hand- 
books: The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1950 Stu- 
dent ‘Councils: Handbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 
32-page, illustrated magazine of student actiities. Annual rates of 
membership are based on size of school enrollment: 








L (large)—1,000 or larger __.$5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000... 4.00 
S (small)—less than 300 3.00 





Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1951. 


School enrollment this year 





Membership fee enclosed 





Date ... Principal 











*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student 
Councils will be held in the Bradford High School, Wellesley, Mass., June 18-21, 
1951. 
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Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of Schou's, | 


Butte, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schoo';, | 
Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High Schovi, | 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, Hiyi 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E. Kostenbader, Principal, 
Western High school, Silver City, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Philip Schweikhard, Principal, Amherst Central High School, Snyder, New York. 
Wilbur T. Miller, Principal, Free Academy; Corning, New York. (Membership) 

New York City High-School Principals Association 
John V. Walsh, Principal, Theodore Roosevelt High School, Bronx, New York. 
Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

(Membership) 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin S. Hecht, Principal 
Junior High School No. 64, Brooklyn, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Mrs. Mildred C. Pascale, | 
Principal, Queens Vocational High School, 47th Avenue—37th and 38th Streets, Long | 
Island City 1, New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughn, Principal, Curry Demonstration 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina, 

North Dakota Principals Association—James H. Johnson, Principal, Senior High School, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F, R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association 
Leo R. Boutin, Principal, High School, Warren, Rhode Island. 
Henry Cooper, Principal, Samuel Gerton High School, Warwick, Rhode Island. 
(Membership) 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—H. A. Wood, Principal, Brook- 
land-Cayce High School, West Columbia, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G. W. Janke, Principal, Senior 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

South Dakota School Executives Association—Van Johnson, Principal, High School, Canton, 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard .G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principalk—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Secretary, Secondary-Schaol Principals Asso- 
ciation, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier,Vt. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Jr. High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School page= Frank Sayre, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ritzville, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Delmas Miller, Prin- 
cipal, University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, State 
College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of 'Secondary-School Principals—Clyde Shields, Principal, High 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. R. Clark, \xecutive Secretary, 
Wyoming High School Association, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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